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its  modulating  sweep  of  hill  and  dale ;  its  deep^ 
impenetrable  thickets  ;  its  magnificent  forest  treeS; 
the  ever-verdant  freshness  of  its  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion; the  richness  of  its  mineral  wealth,  still 
shrouded  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of  its  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  depths  of  its  dark  and  muddy 
streams ;  its  luscious  friuts  ;  the  gorgeous  plumage 
of  its  birds ;  and  the  endless  variety  of  animal 
and  insect  life,  which  inhabit  its  wild  jungle  tracts ; 
invest  it  with  an  indescribable  charm  of  vague  and 
wondering  curiosity.  As  the  stranger  approaches 
it  from  the  Atlantic,  and  obtains  the  first  hazy 
and  indistinct  view  of  its  distant  outline,  it  appears 
covered  with  a  misty  paU,  and  presents  such  a 
dream-like  picture  to  the  imagination,  that  little 
effort  is  required  to  people  its  solitudes  with  beings 
of  his  own  creation.  On  a  nearer  approach,  it 
assumes  a  sombre  monotonous  aspect,  which 
leaves  upon  the  mind  a  disagreeable  feeling  of 
gloomy  oppressiveness,  strengthened  by  the  re- 
flection that  we  are  viewing  the  haunts  of  savage 
life. 

A  dark  impenetrable  mystery  seems  to  hang 
beneath  the  shade  of  those  gloomy  forests,  fit 
abode  for  idolatry  and  cruel  superstition.     Where 
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could  rapine,  and  man-stealing,  and  murder,  be 
more  securely  pursued  ?    Where  the  cries  of  afflic- 
tion and  despair  so  easily  stifled  ?  Where  could  the 
iiuman  mind  find   a  scene   more   calculated   to 
impress  it  with  a  superstitious  awe,  or  to  prepare 
it  for  the  bloody  rites  of  pagan  worship  ? 

Ideas  such  as  these  cannot  but  occur  to  one  who 
views  this  coast  for  the  first  time,  and  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  dark  page  which  it  fills  in  history. 
But  as  he  draws  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  the  different 
features  of  the  scene  begin  to  stand  out  in  distinct 
and  prominent  relief,  he  natiu'ally  recals  his  thoughts 
fi'om  the  realms  of  fancy,  to  fix  his  attention  upon 
the  novel  scene.     It  may  be  that  the  gentle  sea- 
breeze,  which  blows  with  considerable  regularity, 
has  begun  to  fill  the  sails  of  his  vessel,  and  it 
glides  with  a  gurgling  ripple  through   the   tiny 
wavelets    of   the   sea,   glittering   in  the  radiance 
of   a    blue   and   cloudless    sky.      He   is    struck 
with  the  picturesque  appearance  of  a  straggling 
fleet  of  fishing  canoes  steering  for  the  shore,  with 
their   ragged   sails   of    matting,    and   the   naked 
fishermen,  lolling   listlessly  in   their   fi^il  barks, 
which  appear  but  ill  calculated  to  brave  the  perils 
of  the  deep.     He  hears  the  distant  notes  of  their 
rude  songs,  or,  more  nearly,  the  wild  jabber  of  an 
unintelligible  tongue.     He  watches  them  as  they 
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approach  the  beach,  upon  which  the  surf  is  break- 
ing in  continual  rollers,  through  which  the  little 
skiffs  dash  fearlessly  to  land.  He  observes  busy 
groups  meeting  them  at  the.  landing,  and  engaged 
in  hauling  up  their  canoes,  their  naked  dingy 
figures  flitting  and  glancing  about,  like  motes 
in  a  sunbeam. 

He  allows  his  eye  to  follow  the  trend  of  the 
coast,  and  to  mark  its  various  bays  and  headlands. 
He  sees  the  mighty  ocean,  over  which  he  has  sailed 
many  a  weary  day,  hemmed  in  by  a  rim  of  white 
glittering  sand,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
stupendous  mirror  inlaid  with  silver,  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  trees  forming  an  appropriate  back- 
ground. More  near,  he  can  distinguish,  in  rapid 
succession,  the  mud  walls  and  dingy  roofs  of 
straggling  native  villages,  for  the  most  part 
nestling  amid  groves  of  the  graceful  cocoa-nut- 
tree;  while  scattered  farther  inland  he  observes 
an  occasional  silk-cotton-tree  stretching  its  giant 
bulk  to  the  sky,  like  some  huge  sentinel  to  guard 
the  land.  As  the  vessel  advances,  the  panorama 
is  ever  changing,  but  always  marked  with  the 
same  verdant  tropical  features,  which  have  a  wild 
Robinson  Crusoe  sort  of  charm  for  most  Europeans, 
on  their  first  arrival. 

Anon  he  descries  a  white  speck  in  the  distance, 
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which,  by  aid  of  the  telescope,  he  discovers  to  be 

Cape  Coast  Castle  with  the  British  ensign  flying 

over  its    battlements.      His  voyage  draws   to    a 

dose,   amidst  a  tumult  of  mingled  feelings  not 

very  easy  to  describe.     There  is  a  Jightness  and 

elasticity  in  the  clear  transparent  atmosphere,   a 

laughing  joyousness  in  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 

sea,  an  idea  of  wild  romance  about  the  untried 

land  lying  in  beauty  before  him,  and  withal,  the 

happy  consciousness  of  having  overcome  the  perils 

of  the  deep,  which  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  excite 

a  variety  of  agreeable  sensations. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  gleam  of  delight,  it 
is  impossible  at  such  a  moment  to  exclude  alto- 
gether the  thought  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
climate.  The  bare  idea  of  it  presses  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  hearts  of  loving  friends  and 
relations,  who  mourn  him  as  one  gone  to  the 
grave.  He  has  been  told  how  treacherous  it  is  ; 
that  it  smiles  but  to  deceive,  and  that  there  is 
sickness,  and  fever,  and  death,  in  its  balmiest 
gales.  And  so  these  gloomy  images  cast  their 
dark  shadows  over  the  sunny  landscape,  but  only 
to  remind  him  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  kind 
Providence  who  will  do  what  seemeth  Him  good ; 
while  hope,  kindling  at  his  resignation,  soars 
upon   the   wings   of  time,   and   returns   him   to 
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his  native  land  after  a  long  career  of  honour  and 
usefiilness. 

It   was  with   some    such  feelings,  and  under 
such   circumstances,  that   the  writer  approached 
and  landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  1834.    Since 
then,  he  has  had  opportunities  of  making  him- 
self  acquainted   with   the    Gold    Coast,   and  its 
people,  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few ;   and 
it  is  his  intention  to  give  some  account  of  them 
to  the  public,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  attention 
to  these  interesting  tribes,  and  of  exciting  new 
and  persevering  exertions  to  elevate  their  moral 
and  social  condition.     Deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  their  capability  for  improvement,  from  long 
observation  of  the  gradual  development  of  their 
powers,  and  grieved  at  the  state  of  debasement  to 
which  they  have  been  so  long  consigned,  he  trusts 
that  this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain.     And 
if   it   shall   appear,   from  the    description    about 
to   be   given,   that   there   is   abundant  room  for 
the   philanthropist    to   build   his   hopes  of  their 
elevation   as    a    race,   he   cannot    allow    himself 
to    believe   that   Christian   Ei\gland    will   refrain 
from  the  noble  attempt  to  cultivate  and  improve 
them. 

It  is  the  mission  of  civilized  nations  to  carry 
the   banner  of    civilization  into    barbarous    and 
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Iwathen  lands.  This  boon  has  hitherto  followed 
ID  the  train  of  conquest  and  subjection,  and  has 
been  forced  upon  nations,  not  from  any  motives 
of  benevolence,  but  from  the  natural  superiority 
of  civilization  over  barbarism,  which  must  triumph 
when  they  are  brought  into  constant  and  immediate 
contact.  The  climate  of  Africa  precludes  the 
idea  of  conquest,  and  continuous  possession  by 
Europeans,  even  were  the  amalgamation  of  races 
possible.  We  cannot  therefore  found  any  hopes  of 
civilizing  Africa  upon  such  a  distant  and  doubtful 
contingency.  Neither,  if  it  were  desirable,  is  there 
any  probability  of  the  extinction  of  the  negro  race, 
like  other  native  races,  which  have  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  upon  the  advent  of  the 
European.  The  strong  physical  qualities  of  the 
African  will,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  always 
preserve  him  from  this  fate.  There  remains, 
therefore,  only  one  way  of  civilizing  Africa,  and 
making  a  conquest  of  her — a  conquest  far  nobler 
than  the  warrior's  sword  has  yet  accomplished,  a 
conquest  bom  of  love  and  Christian  charity.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  England  will  take 
the  lead  in  this  righteous  crusade. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pecuniary  sacrifices, 
and  the  devoted  exertions  which  Great  Britain 
and  some  of  her  sons  have  made  of  late  years  in 
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behalf  of  Africa,  there  has  been  no  permanent 
beneficial  result,  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  pur- 
sued for  her  advancement.  This  failure  has  ope- 
rated in  a  very  prejudicial  manner  for  the  African, 
and  has  been  attributed  to  his  innate  depravity, 
upon  which  it  has  appeared  almost  an  impossibility 
to  graft  a  single  good  and  enduring  principle. 

Does  not  the  very  mention  of  the  Niger  Expedition 
sound  on  the  ears  of  mauy  benevolent  Christians 
as  an  alarm  against  any  farther  attempt  to  civi- 
lize these  people  ?  Do  not  the  lives  and  money 
expended  on  that  most  disastrous  and  fruitless 
enterprise  serve  as  finger-posts  to  warn  the  nations 
of  Europe  from  the  impracticable  task  ?  Could 
it  be  that  a  project,  based  upon  the  purest  and 
most  benevolent  motives,  committed  to  the  charge 
of  able,  gallant,  and  zealous  officers,  assisted  by  all 
appliances  of  art  and  science,  and  sanctified  by  a 
nation's  prayers,  should  fail  of  success,  were  it  not 
that  the  native  character  of  the  AfiHican  presented 
obstacles  which  it  were  in  vain  to  seek  to  overcome  ? 
The  prevalence  of  ideas  such  as  these,  and  a  conse- 
quent growing  indiflference  about  Africa,  appear 
to  be  the  only  results  of  that  famous  expedition. 

But,  with  all  becoming  deference  be  it  said,  we 
must  look  for  the  cause  of  its  failure,  not  in  the 
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absence  of  any  improveable  quality  in  the  negro 
race,  but  in  the  inadequate  nature  of  its  schooling. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  fanaticism,  which  ever  over- 
looks or  miscalculates  the  means  to  an  end,  and 
sees  the  accomplishment  of  its   dreams   through 
the  exaggerated  medium  of  an  over-heated  imagin- 
ation, which  reposes  its  trust  upon  miraculous  in- 
terpositions and  special  providences.      The  corrupt 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the  effect  of  ages 
of  degradation  and  debasement  upon  a  race,  would 
appear  to  have  had  little  weight  in  the  calculations 
of  the  projectors  of  the  scheme.       Precept  and 
example  were  considered  sufficient  to  eradicate  evil 
and  substitute  good  among  whole  tribes  of  people, 
without  the  help  of  correction  and  restraint,  and 
this,   too,  before  the  lessons  of  experience  could 
show  the  effect  of  such  teaching  upon  their  self- 
interest.      It  is  scarcely  doubtful  whether  posterity 
will  not  class  this  enterprize  with  that  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,   as  equally  the  result  of  a  noble  but  mis- 
taken  zeal. 

But  peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  gallant  hearts 
who  died  in  such  a  cause!  They  have  not 
perished  in  vain !  Actuated  by  the  most  gener- 
ous motives  which  could  influence  human  con- 
duct, and  utterly  regardless  of  self-sacrifice,  they 
have  left  in  their  enterprize  and  in  their  fate  a 

B  3 
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lasting  memorial  of  disinterested  phUanthrop/' 
and  Christian  benevolence.  Nor  is  this  aU.  The 
world  has  become  wiser  by  this  new  experience^ 
and  recognises  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  humaii. 
probabilities. 

But   let  not   our   errors    and    miscalculations 
operate  prejudicially  to  the  African,  and  prevent 
us  from  pursuing  the  same  noble  object  by  other* 
and  more  feasible   means.      The  strongholds  o'f 
barbarism  are  not  to  be  carried  by  any  sudden  and 
violent  coup  de  main.      The  outposts   must  be 
approached  with  caution,  and  a  secure  intrench- 
ment  obtained  within  the  enemy's  lines  before  any 
attempt  is  made  at  subjection.      Allies  must  be 
purchased  over  to  our  side,  bound  to  us  by  ties 
of  self-interest.     Our  attacks  must,  even  then,  be 
insidiously  made,  and  oiu*  ultimate  object  carefully 
concealed.     Every  advantage  gained  in  this  man- 
ner will  render  the  next  step  more  easy,  until  one 
by  one  prejudices  have  been  removed,  customs  and 
practices  discouraged  or  abolished,  and  a  friendly 
spirit  favourable  to  our  purposes  fully  awakened. 

Upon  the  Gold  Coast  these  important  and 
preliminary  objects  have  been  secured,  and  little  is 
now  required  for  the  more  perfect  development 
of  an  incipient  civilization.  With  a  strong  govern- 
ment,   possessed   of  moral  and   physical    power, 
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capable  of  repressing  any  sudden  outbreak,  an 
efficient  judicial  system  suited  to  the  state  of  social 
progress,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
employment  of  a  moderate  amount  of  capital  in 
the  country,  the  work  of  improvement  may  be 
safely  left  to  time.  Let  England  but  confer  these 
blessings,  and  nothing  more  is  wanted  for  a  steady 
and  progressive  advancement.  A  protectorate 
guaranteeing  these  essential  elements  of  civil  and 
social  prosperity  would  have  the  rare  merit  of 
raising  this  long  degraded  race  into  the  ranks  of 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Meagreness  of  our  accounts  respecting  the  Gold  Coast — • 
Early  Portuguese  discoveries — The  Pope's  grant — Trade 
of  the  Coast  farmed  by  Fernando  Gomez — Establishment 
of  the  settlement  of  Elmina — Importance  given  to  African 
settlements  by  the  discovery  of  America — Encroachment 
of  the  Dutch — Expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Elmina 
in  1637 — African  trade  carried  on  by  English  merchants 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. — The  Company  of  Royal 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Africa  formed  in  1 662 
— Capture  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  from  the  Dutch — 
Description  of  Cape  Coast  Castle — The  town  and  envi- 
rons— English,  Dutch,  and  Danish  settlements  —  Eager 
pursuit  of  the  Slave  Trade — Nature  of  European  tenure 
on  the  Gold  Coast — ^Demoralizing  effects  of  the  Slave 
Trade — Low  state  of  morality  among  the  Europeans — 
No  advantages  conferred  by  us  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 

We  have  very  little  authentic  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gold  Coast 
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of  a  very  ancient  date.  *  The  discoveries  of  the 

early    Portuguese  navigators  did  not  enrich  history 

with   many   facts  respecting  the  people  of  these 

countries,  beyond  the  mere    knowledge  of  their 

existence  in  a  state  of  rude  and  savage  nature,  and, 

notwithstanding  the  number  of  years  which  have 

dapsed  since  that  time,  we  are  still  but  meagrely 

supplied  with  descriptions  of  the  state  of  society 

in  these  regions. 

Africa  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  an 
extensive  deer-forest,  where  the  lordly  proprietor 
betakes  himself  at  times  in  quest  of  game  and 
recreation.  He  has  certain  beats,  which  he  fre- 
quents, where  the  deer  have  their  tracks,  and  to 
which  his  beaters  drive  them.  Here  he  takes  his 
stand,  and  watches  for  his  prey,  while  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forest  remain  to  him  a  perfect  terra 
incognita.  In  the  same  way  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  planted  their  establishments  upon  this  coast, 
upon  those  lines  which  communicate  most  freely 
with  the  interior^  and  have  waited  the  approach 
of  their  prey  with  as  feverish  an  excitement,  while 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  country 
beyond. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
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Portuguese,   guided  by  the  enlightened   curiosity 
and  zeal  for  discovery  of  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of 
John  L,  entered  upon  a  career  of  maritime  ad- 
venture which  has  rendered  the -name   of  their 
nation  famous  in  history.     The  exploration  of  the 
African  coast  was  the  object  of  his  grand  ambition. 
As  early  as    1 4 1 2  he  sent  out  a  vessel  for  this 
purpose ;   and   though   this   first   expedition  was 
not  attended  with  any  distinguished  success,  it  in^ 
creased  the  Prince's  ardour  for  discovery.     Before 
1418  they  had  traced  the  line  of  the  African  coast 
beyond  Cape   Non,   until   within  sight  of  Cape 
Bojador,  which  at  first  appeared  an  insurmountable 
barrier.     In  that  year  two   gentlemen  of  Prince 
Henry's    household,    John   Gonzales    Zarco    and 
Tristram  vaz  Texeria,  set  out  with  the  intention 
of  rounding  this  cape,   but  being  driven  to    sea 
in  a  gale,  they  reached  an  island  which  they  named 
Porto     Santo,    and    soon    afterwards    discovered 
Madeira,  upon  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Macham  had  been 
accidentally  cast  in  1334. 

The  Canary  Islands  had  previously  been  dis- 
covered by  some  Spaniards  of  Seville  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  at  the  close  of  the 
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fourteenth  century.  The  King  conferred  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  upon  a  Norman  baron,  John 
de  Bretancourt,  whose  successors  afterwards  sold 
it  to  Prince  Hjsnry.  In  1433  Gilianez  rounded 
Cape,  Bojador,  which  had  been  previously  doubled 
by  some  Norman  adventurers,  who  are  said  to  have 
traced  the  African  coast  as  far  south  as  Sierra 
Leone.  Prince  Henry,  anxious  to  secure  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal  the  advantages  which  he  fore- 
K^w  must  arise  from  these  new  discoveries,  ob- 
tained from  Pope  Martin  V.  a  grant  assigning  to 
Portugal  all  lands  or  islands  which  had  been  or 
might  be  discovered  between  Bojador  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  spirit  of  the  age  led  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  to  respect  this  grant  for  a  time,  and 
secured  to  Portugal  the  exclusive  right  of  trading 
to  this  coast.  Some  Englishmen  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  were  stopped  in  their  preparations  for 
an  African  voyage  by  the  King,  upon  a  represen- 
tation being  made  to  him  of  the  Pope's  grant  in 
favour  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

In  1441  Antonio  Gonzales  and  Nuno  Tristan 
examined  the  coast  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone,  beyond 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguese  had 
penetrated  at  the  death  of  the  Prince  in  1463. 
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During  the  reign  of  Alphonzo  in  1469,  Fernando 

Gomez  fai-med  the  trade  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  for 

I 

a  rent  of  five  hundred  ducats,  obliging  himself  to  , 
extend  the  discovery  of  the  coast  five  hundred 
leagues  during  the  period  of  his  exclusive  privi- 
lege. It  is  probably  owing  to  this  monopoly  that 
we  have  no  detailed  accounts  of  progressive  dis- 
covery from  the  time  of  Prince  Henry's  death  until 
the  accession  of  John  II.  to  the  throne  in  1481, 
during  which  period  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea, 
with  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  had  been 
visited. 

King  John,  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  Afinican 
trade,  determined  still  further  to  secure  and  protect 
it,  by  forming  establishments  on  the  coast ;  and 
with  this  view  he  sent  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Don  Diego  d'Azambuja,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.  It  consisted  of  a  squadron 
of  ten  caravels  and  two  transports,  with  five  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  two  hundred  labourers.  They 
landed  at  Elmina  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  which  had 
been  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  their  intentions  of  building  a  forti- 
fication by  force,  if  the  native  King  should  seek  to 
oppose  them.     The  debarkation  was  eflfected  with 
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great  deal  of  ceremonious  pomp.  The  Portu- 
aese  inarched  to  the  native  village,  imfurled  the 
oyal  banner  of  Portugal  upon  a  high  tree,  placed 
in  altar  under  its  shade,  celebrated  mass  and 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the 
aatives  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church  about  to 
be  erected. 

The  natives,  accustomed  to  see  the  Portuguese 
arrive   upon  their   coast   in   the  simple  guise  of 
traders^   were   not   prepared   for   this  display    of 
power,  which  they  perceived  with  great  distrust. 
The  King,  Camaianca,  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  settlement,  and    does   not 
seem  to  have  yielded  anything  like  a  cordial  assent 
when  they  commenced  building  their  fortification. 
Overawed,    however,  by   the   superiority    of    the 
Europeans,  he  did  not  resort  to  any  forcible  op- 
position, until  the  Portuguese  labourers  began  to 
quarry   a   rock,  which  the    natives   held   sacred. 
Then  they  had  recourse  to  arms.     Several  of  the 
workmen    were    wounded,    and   Azambuja,    who 
appears  to  have  acted  with  great  discretion,  had 
much  difficulty  in  appeasing  them,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  do  by  means  of  presents   and   excuses 
iither  than  resort  to  force,  rightly  judging  that 
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their  future  intercourse  would  be  rendered  mor^; 
agreeable  by  such  forbearance.  i 

It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  this,  the  &ati 
European  settlement  on  the  Coast  of  Guinea,  vew^ 
established  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Ito' 
natives.  The  fort,  which  was  built  with  great" 
expedition,  received  the  name  of  St.  George ;  adi 
Azambuja,  after  a  government  of  two  years  and 
a  half,  returned  to  Portugal.  Other  settlemenlf 
were  formed  at  different  points  of  the  coast  and 
forts  built.  But  it  was  not  until  Columbus  haA 
given  a  new  world  to  Spain  that  the  great  im* 
portance  of  these  African  settlements  was  fviBj^ 
acknowledged.  While  the  native  American  radJP 
was  fast  disappearing  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  theil? 
Spanish  taskmasters,  the  superior  physical  qualTties 
of  the  African  race  marked  them  out  as  admiraU^ 
suited  to  replace  the  extraordinary  depopulatioo 
which  was  going  on.  Under  these  circumstance! 
Portugal  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  her  AfricaD 
possessions  unmolested.  The  Pope's  grant  was  no 
safeguard  against  cupidity.  The  Dutch,  at  thai 
time  famous  for  their  maritime  power,  were  tempted 
to  make  encroachments  upon  the  Portuguese  rights, 
and  commenced  that  career  of  hostility   against 
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them,  which  ended  in  driving  them  out  successively 
from  most  of  their  colonial  settlements.  They 
established  themselves  at  Mouree,  only  twelve  miles 
from  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  at 
Elmina,  from  which  they  succeeded  in  expelling 
them  in  1637,  and  with  the  fall  of  Elmina  the 
power  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Gold  Coast  became 
extinct,  the  minor  forts  yielding,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Nor  did  the  English  remain  idle  spectators   of 

these    events.       Impelled  by  a  similar   spirit   of 

adventure,  and  as  eagerly  alive  to  motives  of  *self- 

interest  as  their  Dutch  contemporaries,  they  early 

turned  their  attention  to  the  advantage  of  a  trade 

with  Africa.      In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 

Edward  VI.   our  merchants  commenced  a  trade 

with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  without  any  support 

from  government.     They  were  therefore  ill  able  to 

contend"  against  the  Portuguese,  who  endeavoured 

to  maintain  their  exclusive  right  to  the  trade,  upon 

the  strength  of  the  Pope's  grant.     Nor  had  these 

early  adventurers  less  to  contend  against  after  the 

Dutch  had  altogether  expelled  the  Portuguese  from 

the  coast  in   1637.     But  the  spirit  of  adventure 

which  the  discovery  of  new  regions  had  roused, 
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inspired  them  with  an  energy  and  perseverance 
not  easily  daunted,  and  the  prospect  of  gain  mad^ 
them  insensible  to  the  risks  attending  the  prose- 
cution of  their  trade.  They  received  some  encou- 
ragement from  James  L,  whose  favour  invested  their 
enterprize  with  a  higher  degree  of  consideration. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1662  that  a  chartered 
company  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
African  trade  in  a  systematic  manner.  Before  this 
time  our  countrymen  had  established  a  fort  at 
Cormantine,  with  some  minor  factories  on  other 
parts  of  the  coast.  These  now  became  the  pro- 
perty of  "  The  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers 
of  England  trading  to  Africa."  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  this  company,  a  war  broke  out  with 
Holland,  which  was  a  death-blow  to  its  prosperity, 
for  at  its  close  in  1667  "The  Royal  Adventurers" 
were  left  with  only  one  fort,  that  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch. 
Cormantine  and  its  dependent  factories  fell  into 
the  hands  of  our  rivals,  having  been  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  famous  De  Ruyter,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  in  which  he  lost  many  hands,  the  natives 
having  turned  out  to  the  assistance  of  the  small 
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garrison,  and  fought  with  remarkable  bravery.  In 
this  wretched  position  of  their  affairs,  the  company, 
exhausted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  surrendered 
iheir  charter  to  the  crown. 

In  1672  a  new  company  was  incorporated,  imder 
the  name  of  "  The  Royal  African  Company  of 
England.^'  They  applied  themselves  to  place  their 
establishments  on  the  coast  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  the  Dutch  Company.  The  strongest  rivalry 
still  continued  to  animate  these  two  nations  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  It  would  be  tedious,  and 
little  to  the  purpose,  to  trace  all  their  petty  strifes 
and  encounters,  even  if  we  had  reliable  data  to 
guide  us  in  our  investigations.  But  distorted  as 
the  facts  are,  according  to  the  self-interested  views 
of  the  narrators,  no  advantage  can  be  gained  from 
tracing  all  the  ramifications  of  a  tortuous  and  un- 
scrupulous policy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this 
company  succeeded  in  building  forts  at  Dixcone 
Secondee,  Commendah,  Anamaboe,  Winnebah, 
and  Accra,  in  addition  to  the  Castle  at  Cape  Coast, 
which  they  greatly  enlarged,  and  constituted  their 
head-quarters. 

In  1750  they  were  divested  of  their  charter  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  their  establishments  were 
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transferred  to  a  new  company,  "  The  African  C^*""^ '^ 
pany  of  Merchants."      During  the  administ7atid|H^ 
ef  this  company,  we  still  find  a  continuation  of 
same  incessant  hostility  with  the  Dutch.     Nor 
this  confined  to  contentions  between  the  two  conok 
panics  upon  the  coast  alone.     The  distance  front 
Europe  of  these  settlements,  and  their  apparent  in^ 
significance,  did  not  protect  them  from  the  attacks 
of  ships  of  war.     But  the  Dutch  had  the  worst  in 
this   strife.      In    1782,    Captain  -  Shirley  in  the 
'Leander,'  who  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attack 
which  he  had  made  upon  Elmina,  succeeded  in 
taking  the  forts  of  Mouree,  Cormantine,  Appam 
and  Berracoe,  while  President  Mills,  assisted  by 
fifty  men  from  H.M.S.  /Argo,'  took  Commen-* 
dah  during   the  same  year.      These    forts   were 
given  back  to  the  Dutch  in   1785,  who  restored 
at   the   same   time   to   the  English  their  fort  at 
Secondee,  which  had  been  taken.      Since  then, 
each    of    these    governments    has    continued   to 
occupy  their   respective   posts   upon  this  line  of 
coast,  which  we  shall  here  enumerate. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  the  chief  establishment  of 
the  English,  was  built  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
lost  it  to  the  Dutch,  who  in  like  manner  were 
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deprived  of  it  by  the  English.  Many  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  structure,  accord- 
ing to  the  growing  necessities  of  our  position 
there.  At  present,  it  is  a  large,  irregular  building, 
ill-suited  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  contain«- 
ing  within  its  precincts  good  and  commodious 
apartments  for  the  governor  and  officers,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  barrack-rooms  and  warehouses  of  a 
very  indifferent  description.  It  is  calculated  to 
mount  from  fifty  to  sixty  pieces  of  ordnance,  and 
there  is  about  that  amount  of  nearly  unserviceable 
canuon  at  present  on  its  battlements.  It  is  placed 
upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  protected  from  its 
raging  surf  by  an  immense  rock,  against  which  the 
heavy  rollers  beat  with  an  incessant  roar,  casting 
their  angry  spray  over  the  adjoining  bastions. 

On  its  north  side  is  the  town  of  Cape  Coast, 
composed  partly  of  the  houses  of  the  Europeans, 
and  partly  of  the  natives,  the  latter  huddled 
together  in  the  most  crowded  manner,  and  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  light,  or  air,  or  the  con- 
venience of  approach.  As  circumstances  permitted, 
by  the  falling  of  the  houses  into  decay,  or  from  an 
accidental  fire,  the  English  governors  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  something  like  regularity  here, 
by  opening  up  a  few  good  streets.  In  this  manner, 
a  large  dear  space  has  been  formed  opposite  the 
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principal  entrance  of  the  castle,  which  serves  as 
a  parade-ground  for  the  troops.  From  this 
esplanade  a  broad  street  fronting  the  gate,  and 
lined  on  each  side  by  rows  of  umbrella  trees, 
runs  from  south  to  north,  dividing  the  town  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  There  is  a  gentle  and 
continuous  rise  from  the  castle  gate  to  the  top  d 
this  street,  which  is  crowned  by  a  very  sob^- 
looking  chapel  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  per- 
fectly devoid  of  any  architectural  decoration,  but 
strongly  and  substantially  built. 

The  bulk  of  the  European  houses  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  main  street.  Their  dean, 
whitewashed  walls,  with  their  green  jalousies,  lybg 
irregularly  along  the  brow  and  side  of  a  gen% 
swelling  acclivity,  and  interspersed  with  the  mud 
walls  and  dingy  roofs  of  the  native  houses,  have 
a  pleasing  and  picturesque  effect,  when  viewed 
from  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  of  the  same 
street  the  native  houses  cluster  all  the  way  down 
an  easy  slope,  straggle  through  a  rugged,  rocky 
hollow,  and  scramble  irregularly  up  the  side  of 
a  little  hill,  which  there  shuts  in  the  town. 
Its  north  side  is  surmounted  by  another  little 
round  eminence  springing  abruptly  out  of  the 
valley,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  fe^ 
A    martello-tower,  mounting    twelve  guns,    built 
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ipon  this  rising  ground,  perfectly  commands  the 
town  and  castle  lying  at  its  base,  and  affords  a 
most  extensive  view  of  the  line  of   coast.      On 
another  small  eminence,  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
the  Wesleyan  establishment  of  house  and  schools, 
almost  concealed  from  view  among  the  trees,  forms 
a  beautiful  and  interesting  feature  in  the  scene, 
while   the   picture   seems   appropriately  filled   up 
by  Fort  Victoria,  another  small  tower  on  the  north- 
west, and  farther  inland.     The  south  is  bounded 
by  the  castle  and  the  sea. 

Such  is  Cape  Coast.  It  contains,  perhaps, 
some  six  thousand  inhabitants;  but  hemmed 
in  as  it  is  by  its  crescent  of  little  hills,  with  the 
thick  bush  close  upon  its  outskirts,  it  presents  few 
traces  of  cultivation  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Neither  is  it  very  well  supplied  with  agreeable 
walks  or  other  places  of  recreation.  As  the 
son  begins  to  decline,  the  Europeans  may  be 
seen  strolling  along  through  the  avenue  of  trees 
xijpon  almost  the  only  road  in  the  country,  leading 
to  a  salt  pond,  or  small  lake  of  salt  water,  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  its 
western  side.  Here  they  resort  for  a  gulp  of  the 
cooling  breeze  of  the  evening.  Some  throw  them- 
•ehres  at  length  on  the  green  sward  on  its  margin, 
and  gossip  over  the  events  of  the  day,  happy  if  a 
VOL.  I.  c 
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late  arrival  from  England  has  ftimished  them  with 
some  subject  of  interest  respecting  their  native  land 
Others  of  a  more  active  turn,  the  possessors  of 
little  yachting  canoes  of  all  variety  of  rig,  cheat 
themselves  into  a  belief  that  they  are  enjoying  Ae 
pleasures  of  a  regatta,  and  contend  with  eagerness 
in  their  different  sailing  matches ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
there  is  charm  enough  in  such  a  scene  to  b^uik 
an  hour  or  two  of  a  monotonous  existence. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  whidi 
perhaps  is  not  altogether  out  of  place,  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  reader  should  have  in  his  miod 
some  idea  of  the  locality  of  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  British  on  the  Gold  Coast,  from 
which  it  is  believed  that  the  blessings  of  civilization 
are  destined  to  be  diffused,  and  to  which  there 
will  be  occasion  to  make  so  often  reference  in  this 
work.  In  addition  to  Cape  Coast  Castle,  we  have 
also  very  good  forts  at  Dixcove,  Anamaboe,  and 
Accra,  which  are  all  that  remain  in  repair  out  of 
the  numerous  stations  which  we  occupied  during 
the  time  of  the  slave  trade.  Those  already  namedi 
with  Appolonia,  Secondee,  Commendah,  Tantum, 
Winnebah,  and  Pram  Pram,  make  up  the  list  of 
British  settlements :  and  these,  and  the  territories 
and  villages  belonging  to  them,  are  still  con- 
sidered under  British  protection.     The  Dutch,  in 
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JSke  manner^  had  forts  at   Elmina,  Commendah, 
Seeondee,     Cbamah,     Boutrie,     Axim,     Mouree, 
Cormantine,   Appam,    Berracoe,   and    Accra;    of 
which  Axim,  Boutrie,  Chamah,  Elmina^  Appam, 
and  Accra  coDtinue  still  to  be  occupied.     But  these 
two  nations,  who  have  retained  their  possessions 
until  this  time,  did  not  enjoy  alone  a  partition  of 
the  Gold  Coast.     The  Danes  also  had  forts  at 
Accra,   Ningo,  Quittah  and  Addah,  besides    the 
fcrt  Fredericksberg  within  a  mile  of  Cape  Coast. 
The  French  had  a  fort  at  Amokoe,  in  the  Fantee 
country,  and  the  Brandenburgh  Company  another 
at  Taccorary  in  Ahanta.     A  reference  to  the  map 
will  show  how  thickly  studded  this  line  of  coast 
must  have  been  with  bristling  fortifications,  and 
how  eager  must  have  been  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
for  which  purpose  they  had  been  erected.     With 
our    present    ideas   upon    this   subject,    there    is 
something   exceedingly   horrible   in    the   contem- 
plation of  the  nations  of  Europe  thus  clinging  to 
Africa  like  leeches  and  sucking  her  very  life-blood, 
and  to  find  her  now  almost  neglected  and  for- 
saken when  she  is  no  longer  permitted  to  be  their 
prey.     Until  we  shall  see  the  same  eager  rivalry  to 
heal,  as  there  was  to  inflict  the  wounds,  we  can 
never  believe   that   Christianity   has   effected   its 
mission  among  the  nations. 

c  2 
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From  this  cursory  glance,  the  slight  changed 
which  took  place  in  the  diflferent  forts,  arising 
from  attacks  from  without,  may  be  seen.  With- 
out pretending  to  give  anything  like  a  connected 
account  of  the  progress  of  events  during  the  many 
years  of  our  possession  until  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  we  may  nevertheless  manage  to  convey 
to  the  reader  such  a  general  impression  of  the 
nature  of  our  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  its 
results,  as  may  greatly  assist  him  in  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  our  debasing  influence  upon  them. 

A  ground  rent,  paid  to  the  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  the  several  towns  where  forts  were  built,  seems 
to  have  been  the  general  nature  of  European 
tenure  on  the  Gold  Coast.  With  this  payment 
was  coupled  the  necessity  of  giving  monthly  pay- 
notes  to  the  principal  men  of  these  towns,  in 
consideration  of  which,  a  species  of  service  such 
as  a  vassal  paid  to  his  superior,  was  understood  to 
be  given. 

The  native,  keenly  alive  to  his  interests,  supple 
and  fawning,  readily  acknowledged  the  supe- 
riority of  the  white  man  in  words,  and  hailed  him, 
without  any  scruples  of  pride,  as  his  master.  But 
he  had,  and  ever  has  had,  a  reservation  in  his  own 
mind  which  limits  the  signification  of  the  term  to 
his    own  construction   of    it,   and  has   no   more 
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intention  of  giving  implicit  obedience,  if  he  can 

hdp  himself,  whcQ  his  pleasure  and  profit  appear 

to  him  to  be  compromised,  than  if  he  had  never 

entered  into   any  undertaking  upon  the  subject 

Neither  would  he  wish  to  shake  himself  free  from 

the   necessity    of    obedience.      His   object   is   to 

endeavour,    on    all    occasions,    to    magnify    the 

sacrifice    which    he   is   making   to    gratify   your 

wishes,  not  so  much  from  a  determination  not  to 

obey  them,  as  to  obtain  some  bribe  or  concession 

for  his  obedience. 

A  service  of  this  description,  appears  to  have 
been  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of  the  African 
upon  the  European  on  the  Gold  Coast  from  their 
earKest  intercourse.  It  has  certainly  given  rise  to 
an  incessant  struggle,  productive  of  every  species 
of  artifice  on  both  sides,  in  the  attempts  of  the 
one  party  to  extend  their  power  and  influence,  and 
of  the  other  to  obtain  new  privileges.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  never,  in 
feet,  appears  to  have  been  clearly  defined  or 
understood.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  neither  party 
wished  it  to  be  so,  as  any  certainty  upon  the  point 
would  lessen  the  probability  of  advantages  which 
might  possibly  turn  up  in  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. 

Our  only  object  in  the  erection  of  so  many  forts 
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was  to  have  the  means  of  protecting  ourselves  in  , 
the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade.  We  did  not 
aim  at  any  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  attempt  to 
assume  any  direction  in  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
heyond  the  exercise  of  a  certain  kind  of  media-  | 
torial  influence,  with  the  view  of  preventing  any 
interruptions  to  the  trade,  arising  out  of  the 
squabbles  of  the  different  tribes. 

The  governor's  jurisdiction  extended  only  over 
the  officers  and  slaves  of  the  company,  and  his 
power  was  often  insuflicient  to  protect  the  interests 
committed  to  his  charge  against  the  intrigues  and 
rapacity  of  the  native  authorities,  who  were  con- 
stantly managing  to  involve  the  servants  of  tiie 
government,  or  the  government  itself,  in  Htigious 
and  vexatious  palavers.  No  sooner  had  one 
troublesome  dispute  been  arranged  by  the  pay- 
ment of  rum  and  goods,  either  as  a  bribe  or  as  a 
fine,  than  some  new  source  of  quarrel  was  inge- 
niously discovered. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  higher  degree 
of  civilization  of  the  European,  and  the  advan- 
tages attending  it,  would  naturally  have  enabled  him 
to  assert  his  superiority  over  the  ignorant  native. 
But  to  effect  this,  its  legitimate  conquest,  it  is 
necessary,  we  fear,  that  the  civilized  man  should, 
by  his   conduct,  either   directly  or  indirectly,   be 
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advancing  the  well-being  of  the  barbarian  in  the 
development  of  his  moral  nature. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  characterized  our  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  was  one  long,  dark  career  of  unfeeling 
selfishness,  without  a  single  aspiration  for  the 
improvement  of  the  natives.  Our  motives  were 
perfectly  understood  by  them,  and  placed  us  at 
once  on  an  equality  of  footing  with  them.  Equally 
participators  in  a  nefarious  traffic,  they  had  this 
advantage  over  us — that  the  supply  of  the  market- 
able commodity  was  in  their  hands ;  and  being 
less  affected  by  commercial  interruptions  and 
delays,  they  made  a  profit  of  throwing  temporary 
obstructions  in  our  way,  which  they  knew  would 
be  removed  by  bribery  and  concessions,  feeling 
assured  that  our  cupidity  would  induce  us  to  bear 
with  their  extortions  and  to  swallow  their  affronts. 

There  •is  something  very  humiliating  in  the 
perusal  of  the  records  of  those  times,  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Cape  Coast  Castle.  They 
leave  generally  upon  the  mind  the  impression  of 
the  paralysed  weakness  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the 
European,  and  of  triumphant  roguery  on  the  part 
of  the  native. 
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Nominally  masters,  we  yet  exercised  no  autho- 
rity, or  only  such  as  the  natives  did  not  care  to 
dispute.  They  willingly  made  us  a  present  of 
their  submission  and  deference  in  words,  but  belied 
their  expressions  by  their  acts.  They  allowed  us 
to  instal,  and  sometimes  to  depose,  their  kings  and 
head  men,  in  the  one  case  for  the  sake  of  the 
presents  given  upon  the  occasion,  and  in  the 
other,  because  the  individuals  might  have  ren- 
dered themselves  as  obnoxious  to  them  as  to 
us. 

As  far  back  as  1 754,  we  find  the  governor 
and  council  placing  a  King  of  Fetu  upon  the 
throne,  and  celebrating  the  event  by  a  royal  salute ; 
and  much  about  the  same  time,  we  are  told  of  the 
natives  preventing  the  company's  slaves  from 
cutting  fire-wood  in  the  forests,  upon  the  plea  that 
no  rent  had  been  paid  to  them  for  the  use  of  the 
wood,  which  they  considered  it  to  be  one  of  their 
perquisites  to  provide. 

At  times,  we  come  upon  some  traces  of  greato* 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  and  find  him 
cannonading  his  townspeople.  Again  we  see  him 
shut  up  in  his  castle,  and  not  allowed  to  visit  a 
neighbouring  settlement.  A  fight  of  three  days' 
duration    took  place   between   the    fort   and  the 
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people  of  Anamaboe,  arising  out  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  commandant  to  prevent  their  commit- 
ting   a   nuisance   under   the   walls   of    the   fort. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  but  the  nuisance  continued. 
Pay-notes  were    sometimes    stopped,    and    other 
coercive  measures  had  recourse  to,  as  a  punish- 
ment ;  but  eventually  the  natives  triumphed. 
•  So  exorbitant  had  their  exactions  become,  that 
in  1780,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  president 
and  council  to  cut  off  some  of  their  perquisites, 
such   as   "  Christmas    presents,    chiefs'   customs, 
ground   rent   and    water    custom,  Sunday's   and 
Wednesday's  liquor,  and  presents  to  cabboceers ;" 
but  it  was  found  impracticable. 

Some  idea  of  their  very  turbulent  disposition 
io  those  days  may  be  formed  from  these  slight 
specimens  of  their  conduct;  but  much  of  this 
perversity  among  the  natives  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  very  low  standard  of  morality  among  the 
Europeans,  the  natural  result  of  the  demoralizing 
nature  of  the  trade.  They  were,  in  general,  ill 
qualified  to  gain  respect.  Scenes  of  low  de- 
bauchery were  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
time  of  the  governor  and  council  appears  to  have 
been  principally  occupied  in  attempting  to  keep 
them  in  order.     Many  of  their  letters  and  state- 

c  3 
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ments  provoke  a  smile,  from  the  unblushing 
details  which  they  give,  and  from  the  perftct 
unconsciousness  whidi  they  manifest  of  right 
moral  principle.  Others,  again,  are  amusing  from 
their  ignorant  attempts  at  fine  writing. 

A  worthy  commandant  of  Commendah,  comr 
plaining  of  the  inefficiency  of  his  garrison,  says: 
"  They  are  all  sick,  not  from  any  acute  distem- 
perary  disorders,  but  from  old  chronicle  ones." 

Another  gentleman  at  Winnebah  has  curious 
ideas  respecting  the  submission  of  the  natives. 
Writing  to  the  governor  respecting  an  affront 
which  he  had  received  from  one  of  them,  he  says: 
"  I  seized  a  mxisket,  and  made  a  rush  at  him ; 
but  the  villain  had  the  audacity  to  elude  the 
bayonet !" 

Their  ideas  of  justice  and  redress  must  also 
have  been  of  an  extraordinary  character,  when  we 
find  the  Governor  of  Whydah,  so  late  as  1806, 
giving  as  his  reason  for  taking  from  a  schooner 
in  the  Roads,  goods  to  a  large  amount,  that  "  the 
vessel  was  from  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  a 
man  at  Prince's  Island  owed  him  a  debt.'* 

Nor  were  their  means  of  affording  protection  of 
a  kind  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  exalted  idea 
either  of  their  power  or  of  a  disinterested 
humanity. 
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The  following  memorandum  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Council  Book  of  May,  1802  : 

^  A  free  family  from  Great  Cormantine,  con- 
sisting of  two  males  and  nine  females,  having 
claimed  the  company's  protection,  saying  they 
were  free  people  without  any  man  to  defend  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  had  been  exposed 
to  many  vexatious  palavers  and  that  several  of 
their  relatives  had  already  been  panyarred^  and 
sold,  the  council  having  taken  the  case  into  con- 
sideration, ordered  them  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  company's  slaves. 

(Signed)  "Archibald  Dalziel, 

"Jacob  Mould, 
"Henry  Hamilton." 

But  valueless  as  this  boon  may  appear  to  us, 
seeing  that  it  involved  their  loss  of  freedom,  yet 

*  The  words  palaver  and  panyar,  corrupted  from  the 
Portuguese,  are  in  very  frequent  use  upon  the  Grold  Coast. 
The  former  has  a  very  extensive  signification,  meaning  a 
quarrel,  a  litigious  prosecution,  a  riot,  or  simply  an 
amusing  incident.  The  latter  is  used  to  express  the 
forcible  seizure  of  a  person  or  property,  to  obtain  redress 
or  restitution. 
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is  it  an  instance  of  more  vigour  on  the  part  o{  li»   4 
governor  than  we  have  yet  seen,  inasmuch  as  it    ' 
exposed  him   to    retaliatory    measures   from  the 
people  of  Cormantine,  which,  however,  they  appear 
not  to  have  ventured  to  take. 

From  this  time  generally  may  be  traced  the  asser- 
tion of  a  more  determined  spirit,  to  break  through 
the  trammels  of  native  chicanery  and  imposition. 
Hitherto,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Europeans  only 
extended  over  their  own  servants.  Prosecutions 
against  others  had  to  be  made  before  the  native 
tribunals ;  and  it  was  in  these  corrupt  courts  that 
the  European  had  to  look  for  redress,  which  was 
seldom  obtained  without  the  payment  of  money  as 
a  fee  or  bribe  to  the  judges,  and  never  when  the 
redress  sought  aimed  at  the  curtaUment  of  ini- 
quitous practices  touching  the  interest  of  the 
native  aristocracy. 

In  1803,  however,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  John  Swanzy,  ventured 
to  imprison  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  town  for 
passing  bad  gold.  This  was  a  case  where  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  look  for 
redress  from  the  native  court,  as  it  trenched 
upon  a  valuable  privilege  of  the  principal  men 
— that  of  cheating  the  white  man,  whom  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  fair  game. 
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They  could  not  see  this  right  infringed  without 
a  struggle,  and  they  had  recourse  to  arms.  A 
serious  riot  took  place.  It  was  necessary  to 
defend  the  castle  from  the  attacks  of  the  infu- 
riated people,  and  a  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
town,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  many 
of  the  native  houses. 

Again  we  find  the  council  following  up  this 
blow  in  1805.  Eighteen  canoemen  of  Accra, 
who  had  stolen  powder  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  pounds  from  the  commandant,  were 
brought  to  trial  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
punished  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the 
Europeans  had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  African 
in  his  manner  of  administering  justice.  The 
sentence  of  the  court  was,  that  as  many  of  them 
should  immediately  be  sold  as  would  pay  the  loss, 
with  sixty  pounds  additional  for  expenses. 

Here  we  have  instances  of  a  more  vigorous 
vindication  of  our  power,  marked,  it  is  true,  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  times  and  country, 
but  still  carrying  with  it  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the 
natives.  Our  influence,  however,  was  seldom 
exerted,  and  almost  powerless  when  exerted  in 
favour  of  persons  not  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  company.       These  had  to  undergo  the  fiill 
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rigour  of  native  vengeance  when  they  came  under 
the  lash  of  their  displeasure,  without  any  hope  d 
protection  from  the  white  man. 

Even  in  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
by  our  own  servants,  a  degree  of  harshness  aod 
indifference  about  human  suffering  but  too  oftea 
characterised  our  conduct. 

In  1805,  a  slave  woman  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany was  sold  off  the  Coast,  because  she  had 
contracted  a  debt  of  four  pounds,  "  in  order,"  says 
the  council,  "  to  deter  the  company's  slaves  from 
contracting  debts."  In  short,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that,  from  our  first  settlement  on  the 
Coast  until  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
1807,  we  did  not  confer  one  single  lasting  benefit 
upon  the  people,  and  but  few  isolated,  advantages 
on  individuals.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
educate  them,  none  to  repress  their  cruel  and  bar- 
barous practices.  If  we  except  the  successfW 
inoculation,  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  natives  in  1796, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  an  occasional  attempt  to  prevent  a 
human  sacrifice,  the  promptings  of  humanity 
would  seem  never  to  have  visited  the  hearts  of  the 
Europeans  on  the  Gold  Coast  during  this  long 
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series   of  vears.     But   if   our  benefits  were  few, 

who  shall  estimate  the  magnitude  of   the  curse  ^ 

wYuch  we  inflicted  upon  them  ?     Our  guilty  and 

avaricious  policy  unchained  all  the  worst  passions 

of  the  human  heart,  giving  loose  to   the  most 

unbridled    depravity,    until   the    very    image    of 

humanity    appeared    to   be   eflFaced,    and  nothing 

remained  but  the  savage  havoc  of  wild  beasts- and 

infuriated  demons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Geographical  description  of  the   country — Origin  of  the 
Fantees — Similarity  of  language  among  a  variety   of 
tribes — Traditions  of  former  greatness  —  Classification 
into  twelve  tribes — The  progress  of  the  Ashantee  power 
— Sai-Tootoo  —  His  conquests  and  death  —  Apokoo  — 
Aquassie  —  Battle    near    the    Volta  —  Defeat    of   the 
Ashantees  —  Sai-Cudjoe   mounts   the   throne — Is  con- 
sidered a  great  captain — First  notice  of  the  Ashantees 
in  the  records  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  during  this  reign — 
Sai-Quamino — His   deposition — First  direct  intercourse 
with  the  Kings  of  Ashantee — Review  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Ashantee  power. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  we 
come  upon  times  which  introduce  us  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  events 
which  gradually  involved  us  in  the  political  strifes 
of  the  natives. 

Before  adverting  to  these,  a  short  geographical 
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description  is  necessary  for  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  diflferent  tribes 
^hich  took  part  in  these  contentions,  with  such 
casual  notice  of  their  previous  history  as  may 
seem  necessary  to  gratify  a  moderate  curiosity  on 
this  point. 

The  kingdom  of  Amanahea  is  bounded  on  the 
West  by  the  river  Assinee,  and  stretches  along  the 
Coast  as  far  as  the  river  Ancobre.  The  whole  of 
its  western  boundary  is  bathed  by  magnificent 
lakes,  formed  from  the  waters  of  several  small 
rivers  flowing  from  the  interior,  and  from  the  heavy 
torrents  which  descend  from  the  mountains  during 
the  periodical  rains.  The  countries  of  Aowin  and 
Sawee  are  on  its  north  side,  Wassaw,  Tufel, 
and  Denkera  to  the  north-east,  with  the  river 
Tando,  which  flows  through  Ashantee,  winding  its 
long  stream  through  them  in  a  south-easterly 
course,  and  falling  into  the  lakes  near  Appolonia, 
and  thence  into  the  sea. 

In  this  kingdom  of  Amanahea  we  had  a  fort, 
for  which  we  paid  a  ground  rent  to  the  King  of 
Appolonia.  Upon  the  Ancobre,  the  French,  at 
one  time,  had  a  settlement.  They  were  expelled 
by  the  Dutch,  who  had  an  establishment  about 
twenty  miles  up  the  river.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  officer  in  command,  who  was  at  variance  with 
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the  natives,  and  who  revenged  himself  upon  than 
by  inveigling  them  into  his  fort,  and  blowing  il^ 
and  them,  and  himself  into  the  air  by  exploding  hb 
magazine. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Ancobre  is  the  ter- 
ritory of  Axim  and  the   Ahanta  country.     The 
Dutch  have  here  a  fort  about  two  miles  from  the 
Ancobre.     Proceeding  eastward  we  come  to  the 
ruins  of  HoUandia,  belonging  to  the  Brandenburg 
Company,  thence  to  Acquada,  a  Dutch  settlemfflit 
and  then  to  Dixcove,  another   settlement  of  the 
English.     Three  miles  farther  on,  we  reach  Fort 
Orange   at   Boutrie,   formerly    belonging   to  the 
Brandenburgh  Company,  but  now  to  the  Dutch. 
Near  this   is  Boossooah,  the  capital  of  Ahanta, 
which  is  an  extensive  district  lying  between  Axim 
and  Secondee,  where  both  the  Dutch  and  English 
had  forts.     The  Wassaw  country  runs  along  the 
whole    of    the    northern    boundary   of    Ahanta, 
coming  down  to  the  sea  at  Secondee.     Proceeding 
eastward  we  come  to  Chama,  near  which  the  river 
Prah,  which  traverses  part  of  Wassaw  and  Assin, 
falls  into  the  sea.     Here  the  Dutch  have  their 
Fort  Sebastian.     Nine  miles  from  this  station  we 
come    to    Commendah,    where    the    Dutch    and 
English    again    had    forts    in    close    proximity. 
The  native  name  of  this  place  is  Akataykie,  and 
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may  be  considered  as  the  extreme  point  of  Eastern 
Wassaw.  From  Commendah  it  is  ten  miles  to 
Elmina,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  coast.  A  little  farther  on  in  the 
same  direction  we  come  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  in 
the  district  of  Fetu,  or  AfFetoo,  a  town  about  ten 
mfles  inland,  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  native 
authority  in  this  part.  Next  succeeds  Mouree,  a 
Dutch  settlement ;  then  Anamaboe,  where  there  is 
an  English  fort. 

Between  Cape  Coast  and  Anamaboe,  Fantee 
properly  begins.  Behind  the  line  of  coast  on  this 
part,  are  the  extensive  countries  of  Abrah  and 
Assin.  Eastward  from  Anamaboe  three  miles  are 
the  town  and  fort  of  Cormantine,  built  by  the 
English  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch.  Not 
far  from  this  the  French  had  their  settlement  at 
Amokoe,  near  the  small  river  Amissah.  North- 
ward is  Mankassim,  the  capital  of  the  Braffoe  dis- 
trict of  Fantee,  with  the  districts  of  Edjimakow 
and  Essacoomah  lying  to  the  north-east.  We 
next  reach  Tantumquerry,  where  the  English  had 
a  fort.  This  is  situated  in  Accoomfee,  a  principal 
district  of  Fantee.  About  seven  miles  farther 
eastward  is  Appam,  with  the  Goomwah  district  be- 
hind it.    The  Dutch  have  a  fort  at  Appam.    A  few 
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miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at  Simpah  or  Win- 
nebah,  where  the  English  had  a  fort.  It  is  in  the 
Agoonah  country,  which  extends  to  Insabah  and 
Akim  in  a  north  and  north-east  direction.  The  next 
station  of  consequence  is  Berracoe,  where  the  Dutch 
had  a  fort.  From  Berracoe  to  Accra  the  distance  is 
about  twenty-five  miles.  Hero  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  Danes  had  settlements.  From  this  point,  the 
country  becomes  more  level,  and  maintains  the  same 
character  near  the  sea  all  the  way  to  the  Volta. 

Along  this  line  of  coast  were  the  following  settle- 
ments : — ^the  Danes  at  Christiansburgh  and  Labaddy, 
the  Dutch  at  Temma  and  Ponnee,  the  English  at 
Pram  Pram,  and  the  Danes  at  Ningo  and  Addah. 
Farther  on  is  the  country  of  Agoonah.  Kreepee 
and  Aquamboo,  Krobo  and  Aquapim,  and  part  of 
Akim  are  the  inland  districts.  From  Assinee  to 
the  Volta  the  distance  is  three  hundred  miles. 
It  embraces  the  different  settlements  which  we 
have  just  cursorily  noticed,  and,  with  the  inland 
districts  already  named,  forms  the  Gold  Coast. 
Coomassie,  the  capital  of  the  Ashantee  country, 
is  situated  inland  from  Cape  Coast  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  a  due  north  direction. 
From  this  distant  city,  the  kings  of  that  coimtry 
have,  at  one  time  or  other,  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  exercised  dominion  over,  and  received  tribute 
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from,  all  these  countries,  besides  others  extending 
inland  to  Kong. 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  on  the  eariy  history  of 
these  different  tribes  of  people,  concerning  whom  we 
have  no  written  account.  Even  tradition  has  left  us 
but  few  data  on  which  to  found  any  theories  of  their 
origin.  It  is  generally  believed  among  the  natives 
themselves,  that  their  ancestors  were  driven  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  the  coast  by  the  pressure  of 
more  powerful  tribes,  and  that  the  Ashantees  were 
originally  the  same  people  as  the  Fantees.  Their 
tradition  is  that,  being  at  war  with  Akim,  they 
endured  the  greatest  distress  from  hunger,  and,  in 
consequence,  broke  up  their  encampment  to  go  in 
search  of  food.  The  Ashantees  found  nour- 
ishment from  a  plant  or  shrub  which  they  knew 
by  the  name  of  shan,  and  hence  got  the  name  of 
Shan  didi,  or  the  eaters  of  shan ;  while  the 
Fantees  were  supported  by  a  tree  which  they 
called  fan,  and  hence  took  the  name  of  Fan  didi, 
the  eaters  of  fan.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
imperative  of  the  verb  didi,  to  eat,  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  expressed  by  the  letters  dti,  which, 
added  to  Shan  and  Fan,  would  give  Shandti, 
Fandti,  a  close  approximation  to  the  national 
names.  This  appears  by  no  means  an  unlikely 
derivation;    but  it   is  subject  to  doubt  from  the 
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ignorance  among  the  present  generation  of  the 
plants  referred  to.  The  a  which  Europeans  affix 
to  the  word  Ashantee  is  not  heard  in  the  native 
pronunciation.  Judging  from  language,  it  is  very 
dear  that  the  people  of  Wassaw,  Tufel,  Denkera, 
Fantee,  Assin,  Akim,  Aquapim  and  Ashantee,  all 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  which  would 
favour  the  belief  that  they  are  sprung  from  the 
same  source,  and  are  only  different  branches  of 
the  same  family. 

This  great  variety  of  names  is  not  more  singular 
than  our  own  distinctions  of  Kent,  Essex,  Somq^ 
&c.,  and  the  difference  of  dialect  is  not  greater  than 
we  find  among  the  English  counties.  In  Appolonia; 
we  have  a  distinct  tongue,  without  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Fantee,  but  assimilating  with  that 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  Assinee  and  Grand 
Bassam.  In  Ahanta,  also,  there  is  a  different 
language  ;  another  at  Winnebah  and  the  Agoonah 
country ;  another  at  Accra ;  and  another,  the 
Adampe,  in  the  country  near  the  Volta.  Thus, 
within  a  short  space  of  coast,  we  have  six  distinct 
languages,  without  any  marked  resemblance  or 
affinities. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  these  may  possibly  be  the 
remaining  vestiges  of  an  earlier  race  of  inhabitants 
which  have  partly  disappeared,  and  partly  been  amal- 
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gamated,  with  the  tribes  of  Ashantee  extraction. 

The  Fantee  has  been  gaining  ground  fast  of  late 

years,  and  is  generally  understood  throughout  the 

whole  of  the  Gold  Coast.     The  natives  assert  that 

many  more  languages  were  spoken  formerly  within 

the  same  space,  and  that  they  have  given  way  before 

Ihe  levelling  influence  of  a  closer  intercommunion. 

TTiey    speak    also    of   the  great   power   of    the 

different    states    of    Amanah^a,  Wassaw,    Fetu, 

Fantee,  Agoonah,  Assin,   Akim,  &c.,  before  the 

Ashantees  destroyed  their  independence,  and  have 

la^ditions  of  great  wars,  carried  on  with  immense 

slaoghter  among  each  other.     We  are  inclined  to 

think  that  these  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 

the  halo  with  which  time  invests  distant  events. 

There  is  another  strange  peculiarity,  which 
would  indicate  the  common  origin  of  these  tribes. 
A  tradition  exists,  that  the  whole  of  these  people 
were  originally  comprehended  in  twelve  families 
or  tribes,  viz  :  The  Aquonna,  Abrotoo,  Abbradi, 
Essona,  Annona,  Yoko,  Nitchwa,  Abadie,  Appia- 
die,  Tchweedam,  Agoona,  and  Domina.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  this  distinction ;  but  doubtless 
these  genmc  terms  arose  from  some  distinctive 
employments  or  occupations.  Nations  do  not 
necessarily  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  families. 
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Individuals  still  class  themselves  as  belonging  to 
them,  regardless  of  national  distinction. 

Bowdich  says :  *'  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
acquire  the  etymology  of  these  words,  but  w& 
imperfect  success;  it  requires  much  labour  and 
pains  both  to  make  a  native  comprehend,  and  to 
be  comprehended  by  him.  Quonna  is  a  bufiakb 
an  animal  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  that  famOf.' 
Abrotoo  signifies  a  corn-stalk,  and  Abbratfit 
plantain.  Annona  is  a  parrot,  but  it  is  also  sail 
to  be  characteristic  of  forbearance  and  patienoa 
Esso  is  a  bush-cat,  forbidden  food  to  that  fai 
Yoko  is  the  red  earth,  used  to  paint  the  lo^ 
parts  of  houses  in  the  interior.  Nitchwa  is  a 
much  relished  by  native  epicures,  and  thi 
a  serious  privation.  Appiadie  signifies  a  sei 
race.  Etchwee  is  a  panther,  frequently  eaten 
the  interior,  and  therefore  not  unnecessarily 
bidden.  Agoona  signifies  a  place  where  palm- 
is  collected.  These  are  all  the  etymologies 
which  the  natives  agree  ;  and  regarding 
families  as  primeval  institutions,  I  leave 
subject  to  the  conjectures  of  others,  merely 
mitting  that  the  four  patriarchal  families  the 
falo,  the  Bush-cat,  the  Panther,  and  the 
appear  to  record  the  first  race  of  men  belong 
to  hunting ;  the  Dog  family  probably  first  trainii 
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that  animal  to  assist  in  the  chase.     The  intro- 
duction of  planting  and  agriculture  seems  marked 
in   the  age  of  their  immediate  descendants,    the 
Corn-stalk,  and  Plantain   branches.     The  origin 
and  improvement  of  architecture  in  the  Red  earth  ; 
and  of  commerce  probably  in  the  Palm-oil :  indeed, 
the  natives  have  included  the  Portuguese,  the  first 
foreign  traders  they  knew  in  that  family,  alleging 
lliat  their  long  and  more  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  blacks,  has  made  the  present  race  a  mixture 
of  the  African  and  Portuguese.     The  Servant  race 
reminds  us  of  the  curse  of  Canaan.  This  resembles 
t  Jewish  institution,  but  the  people  of  Accra  alone 
•practise  circumcision,  and  they  speak  a  language, 
•8  will  be  shown,  radically  distinct,  yet  not  to  be 
issimilated  to  the  Inta,  to  which  nation  they  are 
referred  by  the  Fantees,  because  it  is  the  nearest 
'rtiich  practises  circumcision." 

Such  is  the  ingenious  conjecture  which  Bowdich 
fi>rms  upon  this  peculiarity  ;  but  he  seems  to  forget 
liiat  palm-oil  was  not  an  article  of  trade  during 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  and  that  it  could  not 
therefore  have  been  selected  on  that  account  as 
their  distinctive  family  appellation.  But  from 
nrbatever  cause  these  distinctions  arose,  they  remain 
b  fiill  force  to  this  day.  A  feeling  of  attachment 
to  each  other  exists  between  individuals  belonging 

VOL.   I.  D 
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to  these  families,  even  although  of  di£Perent  nations, 
and  we  have  known  instances  of  inheritances 
claimed,  and  obtained  upon  the  plea  of  this  rela- 
tionship, to  the  prejudice  of  a  blood  relation,  where 
there  has  been  no  male  to  come  to  the  succession. 
If  then,  we  take  into  account  the  prevalence  of  the 
Fantee  language  among  so  many  different  tribes^ 
with  this  peculiarity  of  family  distinctions,  we 
cannot  err  much  in  referring  them  all  to  the  same 
origin. 

After  the  separation  between  the  Ashantees  and 
Fantees,  referred  to  in  the  tradition  which  we  have 
given,  one  party  retired  to  the  forests  of  Fantee, 
while  the  other  marched  off  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  now  the  Ashantee  country.       These  latter 
made  an  irruption  into  the  interior,  from  which 
their  ti'aditions  taught  them  to  believe  they  had 
originally  been  driven.     The  Ashantee  power  had 
been  struggling  for  pre-eminence  for  some  centuries 
and  began  to  make  its  superiority  felt  about  the 
beginning  of  last  century.      Their  first  king,  of 
whom  we  have  any  mention,  is  Sai  Tootoo,  who 
made    Coomassie   the   capital    of  his   dominions. 
He  was  ably  supported  by  his  cousin  Boatinnee, 
chief  of  Dwabin,  of  nearly  equal  authority   with 
himself. 

These  potentates  appear  to  have  acted  in  concert, 
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and  with  great  poKcy,  and  in  a  wonderfiJly  short 
time  made  of   themselves  a  great  and  powerftJ 
nation.      They   conquered   several  inland  tribes, 
beades   the  Intas,    from  whom  they  had  taken 
the  country.     Sai  Tootoo  also  subjected  Tufel  and 
made  it  tributary.     He  conquered  Denkera,  not- 
withstanding that  its  king  was  assisted  by  Euro- 
peans from   Elmina   with  some  cannons,  which 
were  captured  and  carried  as  trophies  to  Coomassie. 
Other  advantages  attached  to  this  conquest.   The 
Dutch  Government  paid  the  King  of  Denkera  a 
monthly  note  for  Elmina  Castle,  which  became 
the  perquisite  of  the  victor,  and  to  this  day  the 
kings  of  Ashantee  enjoy  the  same.     He  also  sub- 
jected the  Assins  and  Akims,  but  was  cut  off  in 
his  career  of  conquest  by  the  latter,  who  took  him 
by  surprise  upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  inroads, 
and  cut  him  and  his  party  to  pieces,  at  a  place 
named  Cormantee,  a  catastrophe  still  present  in 
the  minds  of  the  Ashantees,  and  rendered  famous 
by  their  awful  oath  of  "Memiwda  Cormantee,'^ 
Cormantee  Saturday.      His  brother  and  successor, 
Apokoo,  made  Gaman  and  Dagwamba  tributary. 
He  also   completed  the  conquest  of  Akim,    and 
obtained  from  it    the  pay-notes,  which  it  seems 
Akim  at  this  time  held  for  the  English,  Dutch 
and  Danish  forts  at  Accra  and  to  leeward.     These 
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notes  had  been  originally  held  by  the  chiefs  of  Accra, 
who  lost  them  to  the  Akims  in  the  following 
manner. 

Accra,  or  as  the  natives  pronounce  it,  Incran, 
signifies  ants,  a  name  supposed  to  indicate  the 
great  numbers  of  the  people.  These  were  hard 
pressed  by  their  enemies  the  Aquamboos,  and  J 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Akims,  who  treache- 
rously contrived  to  make  them  tributary  to  them- 
selves, after  they  had  relieved  them  from  the 
Aquamboos,  One  of  the  tokens  of  this  superiority 
was  the  possession  of  the  notes,  which  it  has  been 
seen  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ashantees. 

During  this  reign  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  king,  who  had  attempted  to  abridge 
the  power  of  his  nobles.  He  was  forced  to  fly 
from  his  capital ;  but  having  rallied  around  him  a 
numerous  body  of  adherents,  he  vanquished  the 
rebels  in  a  battle  fought  at  Ahkiah  and  re-estab- 
lished his  authority. 

Apokoo  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aquassi, 
who  seems  to  have  had  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
subjection  of  the  conquered  states,  without  making 
any  new  conquest.  The  chiefs  of  Bourromy, 
Quatin,  and  Akim  allied  themselves  with  the  King 
of  Dahomey,  with  the  view  of  throwing  off  the 
Ashantee  yoke.     A  great  battle  was  fought  near 
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Ifae  Volta,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Ashantees:  but  the  king  was  not  content  with 
the  mere  subjection  of  his  revolted  tributaries. 
He  determined  on  crossing  the  Volta  to  punish 
the  King  of  Dahomey  for  his  hostility.  He  met 
with  a  great  defeat,  and  escaped  with  difficulty. 
He  died  in  1752.  The  reigns  of  these  three 
brothers  appear  to  have  extended  over  fifty  years, 
and  bring  us  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century. 

After  Aquassi,  Sai  Cudjoe  mounted  the  throne. 
This  king  had  much  difficulty  in  repressing  a 
revolt  in  Gaman.  Twice  was  he  defeated  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  obliged  to  lead  back  his  forces 
to  Coomassie.  But  having  consulted  his  deities, 
their  favourable  auguries  induced  him  to  make 
a  third  attempt,  in  which  he  succeeded.  At  the 
same  time  he  received  the  submission  of  the 
Sarem  states.  He  confirmed  the  subjection  of 
the  Wassaws  and  Assins,  and  compelled  them  to 
pay  tribute  to  him.  He  also  conquered  Aquamboo 
and  Aquapim,  and  was  altogether  considered  a 
very  great  captain. 

It  is  during  the  reign  of  this  king  that  we  have 
the  first  notice  made  of  the  Ashantees  in  the  records 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1765, 
the  council  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
country.     It  is  represented  that  the  Fantees  and 
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Ashantees  in  conjunction  having  destroyed  the  Akim 
nation,  had  commenced  hostilities  with  each  other. 
The  council  were  alarmed  lest  the  Fantees  should 
overcome  the  Ashantees,  which  they  considered 
would  be  injurious  to  trade.  They  had  also  fears  that 
if  the  Ashantees  conquered,  the  settlements  would  be 
endangered.  They  determined  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  in  concert  with  the  Dutch  governor. 

Again,  in  1 767,  we  find  the  same  cause  of  alarm. 
The  attitude   of  the  Fantees  and  the  ALshantees 
was  still  hostile ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Dutch  at 
this  time  were  instigating  the  latter  to  conquer  the 
country.      The  council   resolved  to  fortify  them- 
selves more  strongly,  and  applied  to  the  committee 
for  ships  of  war  to  remain  on  the  station  while 
this  state  of  affairs  lasted.     In    1772,  we  again 
find  the  council  anxious  about  an  Ashantee  inva- 
sion, and  resolving  to  give  all  the  assistance  they 
could  to  the  Fantees,  but  without  leaving  their 
forts,  or  taking  any  active  part  in  the  struggle. 
The  trade  appears  to  have  been  greatly  interrupted 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  reign  of  Sai  Cudjoe, 
who  continually  kept  the  Fantees  in  a  state   of 
alarm  by  his  attacks. 

In  1780  presents  arrived  from  England  for 
Botty,  King  of  Cape  Coast,  Ammooney-Coomah, 
King  of  Anamaboe,  and  the  King  of  Ashantee. 
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It  was  believed  that  the  governor  might,  by  mean  s 
of  these^  be  enabled  to  open  negotiations  for  the 
peace  of  the  coimtry,  and  free  intercourse  with  the 
intaior,  which  had  been  long  stopped.  Am- 
mooney-Coomah  of  Anamaboe  agreed  to  use  his 
mfluence  with  the  Fantee  chiefs  and  others  lying 
between  Cape  Coast  and  the  Prah,  and  to  obtain  for 
the  messengers  intended  to  be  sent  to  Coomassie 
a  safe  conduct.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  result 
followed  this  attempt.  But  this  king  was  not 
aflowed  to  die  in  the  triumphant  subjection  of  his 
turbulent  tributaries.  ;  Assin,  Akim,  and  Aquapim 
revolted  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  cut  off  the 
heads  of  his  messengers,  and  successfully  resisted 
his  authority.  He  was  making  preparations  to 
repress  this  revolt  when  he  was  overtaken  by  death 
at  a  very  advanced  age. 

The  next  king  was  Sai  Quamina,  the  grandson  of 
the  former.  He  made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  enter 
his  palace,  nor  see  his  wives,  until  he  had  obtained 
the  heads  of  the  revolted  chiefs.  He  sustained  several 
reverses ;  but  at  last  his  general,  Quashie  Quofee, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  heads  of  Akombrah  and 
the  Akim  chief,  Ofoosoo,  through  the  treachery  of 
their  followers.  With  these  trophies  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Akims,  he  returned  to  Coomassie. 
He  also  extended  his  conquests  inland  and  invaded 
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Banda.      Odrasce,   the   king,   opposed   him   for 
awhile ;  but  perceiving  the  hopeless  nature  of  the 
struggle,  he  killed  himself,  having  first  given  orders 
to  his  people  to  cut  his  head  from  the  trunk,  and 
to  sew  it  up  in  a  woman's  belly,  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Notwithstanding 
this  strange  precatitionary  measure,  his  head  was 
discovered,  and  was  placed  beside  others  on  the 
Ashantee  drums.     Soota  was  also  subjected,  and 
Coranza  became  tributary  after  a  struggle  of  ten 
years,  carried  on  principally  by  Graman  auxiliaries. 
The  Danish  governor  applied  to  this  king  for  an 
auxiliary  force  to  assist  in  punishing  the  Popos, 
The  troops  were  granted,  and  were  on  their  march 
to  the  Coast,  when  the  governor  beginning  to  get 
alarmed   at   the   idea   of    such   dangerous   allies, 
bought  their  return  to   their  own  country  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  of  gold-dust.     Sai 
Quamina,  however,   was  not  allowed  to  end  his 
days  upon  the  throne.     Infatuated  by  the  charms 
of  the  King  of  Dwabin's   daughter,    Gyawa,  he 
neglected  state  affairs,  and  persisted  in  remaining 
at  Dwabin  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother 
and  the  chief  captains.    These  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  and  raised  his  brother  Apokoo  to  the 
throne. 

Another  and  more  probable  account  attributes 
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his  deposition  to  his  favour  for  the  Moors  in  his 

country,  at  whose  suggestion  he  was  attempting  to 

make  innovations  on  the  immemorial  customs  of 

Ashantee.     In  this  reign  we  again  find  mention 

of  the  Ashantees  in  the  records  of  Cape  Coast 

Castle. 

In  1 785  they  were  in  the  Aowin  country  behind 
Appollonia,  causing  great  alarm  in  that  district, 
and  in  1792  the  governor  and  council  sent 
messengers  to  Coomassie  with  the  view  of  prevail- 
ing upon  the  king  to  forego  his  intention  of 
inarching  against  "  the  leeward  posts."  This  pro- 
bably has  reference  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
Danish  governor  found  himself  involved.  The 
mission  was  not  attended  with  success.  The 
Ashantees  were  making  preparations  for  war  upon 
a  large  scale.  This  is  the  first  account,  which  we 
have  found  of  any  direct  intercourse  between  the 
governor  and  the  King  of  Ashantee. 

The  deposed  king  retired  to  a  village,  with  a 
few  of  his  wives  and  slaves,  and  soon  afterwards 
died.  His  brother,  who  had  usurped  the  throne, 
had  to  contend  against  another  revolt  of  his 
Gaman  tributaries  assisted  by  the  entire  force  of 
Kong.  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  revolt  was  the 
restoration  of  the  deposed  monarch.  They  crossed 
the  Tando,  defeated   the  king,  and  pursued  the 
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Ajshantees  to  the  forest,  which  surrounds  the 
capitol.  The  king  rallied  the  forces  of  his  king- 
dom, and  once  more  sought  his  enemies  in  the 
open  plain.  The  conflict  raged  for  some  days, 
and  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  his  enemies.  He 
returned  to  Coomassie  with  much  spoil,  and  died 

ft 

soon  after,  having  reigned  only  two  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother,  Sai  Tootoo 
Quamina,  who  commenced  his  reign  at  the  dose  of 
the  last  century. 

It  is  astonishing  to  mark  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  bold  and  ambitious  nation.  One  hundred 
years  had  only  elapsed  since  their  greatest  king, 
Sai  Tootoo,  made  Coomassie  the  capital,  but  in 
that  short  space  of  time  they  had  extended  their 
conquests  over  numerous  states.  Nor  was  their 
ambition  content  with  conquest  alone.  The  enter- 
prise of  the  warrior  was  nobly  seconded  by  the 
policy  of  the  statesman.  Wise  regulations  were 
adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  in  a 
state  of  subjection.  The  measures  which  were  had 
recourse  to,  were  not  such  as  would  be  suitable 
to  states  advanced  to  any  high  degree  of  civil 
polity,  or  even  for  the  social  advancement  of 
barbarous  states ;  but  they  were  well  adapted  to 
control  a  rude  and  lawless  people,  tenacious  of 
their  own  peculiar  customs.     They  had  for  their 
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sole    object   the  maintenance  of  Ashantee   supe- 
riority,   without   any    attempt   to    assimilate    the 
conquered  tribes  with  them,  which  they  well  knew 
would   have    met    with    strong    opposition,    and 
rendered  necessary  the  continual  presence  of  such 
a  military  force  as  must  have  greatly    interfered 
with  their  career  of  conquest.     The  native  rulers 
continued  to  exercise  their  wonted  authority,  and 
were  only  burdened  with  the  payment  of  a  tribute, 
which  in  many  cases  was  but  a  cheap  requital  for 
the  superior  protection  which  they  enjoyed.      It 
was  not  much   different    from    the    black    mail, 
which  the  Highland  chieftain  imposed  upon  the 
defenceless  Lowlander. 

The  management  of  these  districts  was  confided 
to  the  king's  chief  captains,  who  each  had  his  own 
particular  department  to  attend  to.  These  resided  in 
Coomassie,  and  employed  secondary  agents  to  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  tributaries.  To  check  the  spirit 
of  revolt,  which  the  absence  of  any  adequate  physical 
force  would  naturally  encourage,  there  was  an  annual 
general  muster  of  these  at  the  capitol,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  inspire  them  with  high  ideas  of  the 
king's  power,  from  the  ostentatious  displays  which 
he  was  then  in  the  habit  of  making.  Advantage 
was  also  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  arrange 
differences,  to  encourage  obedience,  to  punish  dis- 
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affection,  and  sometimes  to  remove  an  obnoxious 
opponent. 

This    simple    expedient,    combined   with    the 
severity  of  pmiishment,  which  never  failed  to  be 
employed  against  those  who  attempted  to  resist 
the   king's   authority,  had  a  powerftd  repressive 
effect.     Nor  was   the   king   at   all  times  greatly 
displeased  with  isolated   outbreaks.     Indeed,  the 
insolence  of  his  agents  was  sometimes  shrewdly 
calculated  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this 
result,  in  order  to  afford  opportunities  for  imposing 
fines,  which  still  further  weakened  his  adversaries, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  increased  his  own  riches. 
By  thus  plundering  conquered  states,  an  immense 
amount  of  treasure  in  gold  had  been  amassed  by 
the  kings  of  Ashantee.     But  there  was  deep  policy 
in    the   sequence  of  their  conquests,  as  well  as 
vigour  and  ability   in  their   prosecution.      Their 
power  gradually  extended  in  a  northerly  direction, 
until  they  had  subdued  all  the  neighbouring  states 
on  that  side,  and  obtained  for  themselves  an  exten- 
sive base  for  future  operations,  care  being  taken  in 
the  meantime  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
coast  tribes,  from  whom  they  received  their  warlike 
supplies. 

Inta,  Dagwumba,  Gaman,  Coranza,  Banda  and 
other  states  first  felt  the  power  of  the  conquerors. 
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Gradually  they  expanded  to  the  west  and  east, 
dosing  in  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, until  by  the  subjection  of  Denkera,  Tufel, 
Assin,  Wassaw,  Sawee,  and  Aowin  on  the  one 
side,  and  Akim,  Aquapim  and  Aquamboo  on  the 
other,  they  made  an  elliptic  span  from  Assinee  to 
the  Volta,  leaving  only  the  narrow  sea-bord,  com- 
prising Appollonia,  Ahanta,  Fetu,  Fantee,  Agoonah 
and  the  country  about  Accraun,  unsubdued. 

Such  was  the  extensive  dominion  to  which  Sai 
Tootoo  Quamina  saw  himself  raised  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Notwithstanding  an 
occasional  revolt  of  one  or  other  of  his  tributaries, 
which  only  served  to  give  employment  to  his 
warlike  subjects,  his  power  must  be  considered  at 
this  time  as  very  securely  established,  not  one  of  the 
conquered  states  having  ever  successfully  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  He  must  have  looked  with 
ambitious  eyes  at  the  narrow  strip  which  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  sea,  and  longed  for 
some  opportunity  of  adding  it  to  his  territories. 
This  <^as  not  long  wanting.  It  brought  him  into 
contact  with  our  settlements,  and  made  the  world 
acquainted  with  a  nation  hitherto  little  known  in 
history. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Assin  divided  into  two  principalities — Robbery  of  a  grave 
by  one  of  the  chiefs  —  Interference  of  the  King  of 
Ashantee — Amoo*s  detention  and  escape — ^War  between 
Cheboo  and  Apoutay — Treacherous  conduct  of  Apoutay 
— Defeat  of  Amoo — Murder  of  the  King's  messengers 

—  Flight  of  Cheeboo  —  Ashantees  attack  Cheboo  and 
Apoutay — Treachery  of  Accom,  Chief  of  Essacoomah — 
Invasion  of  Fantee  —  Capture  of  the  Dutch  Fort  of 
Cormantine  by  Appia  Danquah — Attack  on  the  Town 
and  Fort  of  Anamaboe — Distressing  scene  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  the  garrison — Relief  sent  from  head-quarters 

—  Impression    produced  on  Colonel  Torrane    by   the 
deportment   of  the   King   and  his  Captains — Shameful 
appropriation  of  the  prisoners — Influence  of  the^  Euro-  • 
peans. 

Fantee  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country 
of  the  Assins,  at  this  time  tributaries  to  the  King 
of  Ashantee.  Their  country  was  divided  into  two 
equal  principalities,  the  one  under  the    sway    of 
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Cheboo  and   Apoutay,  co-partners   in   authority, 
and  the  other  under  a  chief  named  Araoo.     Upon 
the   occasion  of  the  death  of  one  of  Amoo's  cap- 
tains, a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  much  gold  and 
valuable  cloths  were  deposited  with  the  body  in  the 
grave.      One  of  Apoutay's  people  being  present, 
became  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  his  cupidity 
led  him   to  open  the  grave,  and  to  remove  the 
treasure.        Amoo    demanded    satisfaction    from 
Cheboo  and  Apoutay  for  this  act  of  their  follower, 
as  well  as  restitution  of  the  stolen  treasure ;  but 
not  receiving  any  redress,   he  laid  his  complaint 
before  the  King  of  Ashantee,  the  liege  lord  of  both 
parties.      They   were   summoned    to    appear    at 
Coomassie,  to  have  this  affair  adjusted. 

Cheboo  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  his 
infirmities,  but  Apoutay  repaired  to  the  capitol  to 
confront  his  accuser.  Decree  was  given  in  favour 
of  Amoo,  and  Apoutay  was  detained  at  Coomassie 
until  restitution  should  be  made.  But  managing 
to  escape,  he  set  the  king's  decree  at  defiance. 
Upon  this,  Amoo  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  waged  war  with  Apoutay.  Hostilities, 
however,  were  suspended  at  the  instigation  of  the 
king,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  endeavour  to 
settle  their  differences  at  an  interview.  Both 
parties   met  for  this  purpose,  but  Apoutay   was 
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acting  a  treacherous  part.  He  concerted  with 
Cheboo  an  attack  upon  Amoo  and  his  followeis 
during  the  conference.  An  armed  party  was  s^t 
for  this  purpose.  They  fell  upon  Amoo's  people, 
who  stoutly  defended  themselves,  and  succeeded  in 
routing  Apoutay's  supporters,  and  in  killing  the 
man  who  had  robbed  the  grave. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  again  interfered.  He  sent 
a  present  of  a  gold  manilla  to  each,  desiring  them 
to  suspend  hostilities  until  such  time  as  a  fair 
adjustment  could  be  made.  Amoo  obeyed,  but 
Apoutay  again  attacked  him,  and  drove  him  from 
his  town.  Upon  this,  Amoo  obtained  aid  from 
the  king,  and  in  his  turn  defeated  Apoutay. 
Another  attempt  was  made  by  the  king  to  effect 
a  composition  of  their  differences.  He  sent  his 
messengers  to  Amoo,  with  two  gold-headed  swords 
and  a  gold  axe,  and  requested  him  to  remain  quiet, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Cheboo  and 
Apoutay  to  retiu-n  to  their  town,  and  to  settle  the 
palaver. 

Amoo  again  obeyed  the  king's  command,  but 
was  suddenly  attacked  in  the  night  by  Cheboo  and 
Apoutay,  and  totally  vanquished.  They  killed 
every  one  who  fell  in  their  way,  not  even  sparing 
the  King  of  Ashantee's  messengers.  The  Ashantee 
swords  and  axe  formed  a  part  of  their  spoil.    War 
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ivith  Ashantee  was  the  consequence.     Cheboo  and 
Apoutay  fled  into  the  Fantee  country  with  their 
followers.      The  king  followed,  sending  a  message 
before  him  to  Accom,  the   chief  of  Essacoomah, 
with  a  present  of  twenty  ounces  of  gold,  to  repre- 
sent the  necessity  of  his  entering  his  country,  and 
assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  and  desiring  him 
to  assure  all  the  Fantees,  of  his  peaceable  dispo- 
sition towards  them,   his   sole  object   being   the 
seizure   of  his   two   revolted   chiefs   Cheboo   and 
Apoutay. 

Accom  returned  for  answer  to  the  king's  cap- 
tain, Appia  Danguah,  that  he  had  communicated 
his  message  to  the  Fantees,  who  had  determined 
not  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  Appia  Danguah 
was  then  at  Buinka,  where  Cheboo  and  Apoutay 
gave  him  battle,  but  were  defeated.  The  Ashantees 
w»e  again  attacked,  the  day  after  this  defeat,  by  a 
l|  large  body  of  Fantees,  whom  the  revolted  Assins 
had  bribed  over  to  their  side,  and  were  again  vic- 
torious. Many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  among 
others  Attah,  chief  of  Abrah.  The  Fantees  of 
Abrah  wished  to  redeem  their  chief,  and  the  king 
did  not  appear  averse  to  comply  with  their  request, 
provided  they  would  deliver  up  the  swords  and 
axe  which  he  understood  had  been  given  to  them, 
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with  other  large  bribes,   as  the  price  of  their  sup- 
port of  the  Assins. 

In  the  meantime,  he  sent  Attah  to  Accom,  the 
chief  of  Essacoomah,  to  be  kept  a  prisoner.  Accom 
betrayed  this  trust,  and  allowed  Attah  to  escape. 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Apoutay  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  accept  the  king's  meet 
ation,  if  he  would  discharge  his  debts.  The  king 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  this  message,  and 
sent  gold  manillas  and  handsome  cloths  to  Cheboo  | 
and  Apoutay,  as  an  earnest  of  his  readiness  to  be  ' 
appeased.  Apoutay,  however,  had  been  only  seek- 
ing to  gain  time  by  his  overtures  of  peace.  He 
beheaded  the  king's  messengers,  and  renewed  his 
defiance. 

This  outrage  greatly  enraged  the  king,  and  he 
vowed  that  he  would  be  now  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  heads  of  Cheboo  and  Apoutay.  But 
before  following  in  pursuit  of  them,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  some  arrangement  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication in  his  rear,  and  to  obtain  supplies  of 
provisions  for  his  army.  For  this  purpose,  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Accom,  the  Essa- 
coomah chief,  whom  he  had  found  it  politic  to 
forgive  for  his  treachery  in  conniving  at  Attah's 
escape.      He  undertook  to  sell  provisions  to  the 
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Ashantee  army,  provided  they  came  to  his  town 
without  their  arms.      This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Asbantees,  from  time  to  time,  as  their  necessities 
required,  repaired  to  Essacoomah  for  fresh  supplies. 
Upon  one  occasion,  however,  Accom  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Ashantees. 
He  fell  upon  a  body  of  nearly  a  thousand  of  them, 
who  had  come  to  carry  provisions  to  the  Ashantee 
camp,  and  killed  many  of  them,  and  seized  and 
sold  the  remainder.     This  treacherous  act  neces- 
sarily involved  Accom   in   the   war.      The  king 
marched  against  him,  defeated  him,  and  laid  waste 
his  country. 

After  this,  he  continued  his  march  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast,  whither  the  Assin  chiefs  had  fled. 
On  his  way  he  destroyed  every  town  where  they 
had  found  sanctuary,  and  gained  several  victories 
over  the  Fantees,  who  attempted  to  oppose  his 
progress.  The  Assin  gold,  however,  had  irresistible 
charms  for  the  Fantees,  who  continued  their  sup- 
port to  Cheboo  and  Apoutay.  The  Braffoes 
supported  them  with  all  their  might,  but  Man- 
kassim,  their  capital,  soon  yielded  to  the  power  of 
the  invaders,  and  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  its 
wretched  inhabitants  undergoing  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  king. 
At  length  a  division  of  his  army  appeared  upon 
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the  coast  at  Gorman  tine.  The  people  were  driven 
from  the  town,  and  the  Dutch  officer  in  command 
of  the  fort  yielded  it  without  a  struggle  to  Appia 
Danguah,  who  established  himself  there,  while  his 
master,  Sai  Tootoo  Quamina  was  encamped  at 
Abrah,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Anamaboe. 
Colonel  Torrane,  at  this  time  governor,  now  began 
to  get  alarmed  about  the  fate  of  the  settlements, 
and  felt  anxious  to  mediate  between  the  Fantees 
and  the  king.  He  desired  to  send  messengers  to 
his  camp  at  Abrah,  but  the  Anamaboes,  confident 
in  their  strength,  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
Assins,  reftised  to  allow  any  communication. 

Mr.  White,  the  commandant  of  Anamaboe,  had 
also  endeavoured  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  general  at  Cormantine,  but  his  overtures  of 
mediation  were  met  with  haughty  insolence.     He 
sent  messengers  to  learn  from  Appia  Danguah  the 
king's  motives  for  coming  to  the  coast,  and  oil  the 
following  day  three  men  from  Appia  Danguah's 
camp  came  to  the  fort,  with  a  white  flag  displayed. 
They  did  not  condescend  to  make  any  proposals  of 
a  nature  likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  result.     In- 
deed, their  motive  seems  to  have  been  to  spy  into 
the  state  of  preparation  of  the  fort  and  people  of 
Anamaboe.     It  being  rumoured  that  there  was  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Anamaboes  to  murder 
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on  their  way  returning  to  Cormantine,  Mr. 
}  escorted  them  beyond  danger.  He  had  in- 
i  them  that  he  would  give  every  protection 
»  power  to  the  people  of  Anamaboe,  in  the 

of  an  attack  being  made  upon  them  by  the 
itees. 

)n  after  this  visit,  Appiah  Danguah  pushed 
•d  a  part  of  his  division  and  occupied  Agah, 
all  village  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
aboe.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1807,  the  Ana- 
5s  marched  out  from  their  town  for  the 
se  of  dislodging  them,  which  they  effected 
I  sharp  contest.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
eared  that  these  feints  of  the  Ashantees  were 
led  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  Ana- 
is  from  the  king's  movements,  who 
iched  close  to  the  town  from  the  side  of 
I  during  this  skirmish,  and  on  the  morning 
5  15th  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
namaboes,  who  had  gone  out  to  repulse  him. 

soon  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  fled  to  their 
i  for  protection.  Mr.  White,  at  the  com- 
iment  of  the  attack,  had  opened  the  gates  of 
rt  for  the  protection  of  as  many  women,  and 
en,  and  old  people  as  could  crowd  into  it, 
t  was  soon  crammed  with  ftigitives.  Many 
;  sought  shelter  under  the  outer  walls,  be- 
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lieving  themselves  secure  from  their  pursuers,  who, 
it  was  thought,  would  not  venture  to  approach  so 
closely,  while  some  two  or  three  hundred  perdied 
themselves  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  sea,  behind 
the  fort,  about  forty  yards  from  the  shore. 

But  nothing  seemed  capable  of  daunting  the 
daring  bravery  of  the  Ashantees.  They  advanced  \xf 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  fort,  amidst  showers  of  grape 
which  the  little  garrison  kept  pouring  upon  them, 
and  made  the  most  determined  attempts  to  break 
in  the  gate.  But  it  was  nobly  defended.  Its 
entire  force  consisted  of  Mr.  White,  the  com- 
mandant, with  Mr.  H.  Meredith,  Mr.  F.  L 
Swanzy,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Smith, 
officers,  and  twenty-four  men,  including  some 
artificers  and  servants.  These  kept  up  a  constant 
fire  upon  the  Ashantees,  from  the  great  guns> 
until  the  commandant  and  several  of  the  men 
were  placed,  by  their  wounds,  hors  de  combat, 
and  the  defenders  were  reduced  to  eight.  Such 
was  the  accuracy  of  the  Ashantee  fire,  that  they 
picked  off  or  wounded  every  person  who  presented 
himself  at  the  embrasures,  and  reduced  the  garri- 
son to  depend  solely  upon  the  musket,  it  being 
found  impracticable  longer  to  work  the  guns.  Their 
gallant  spirit,  however,  was  nothing  daimted.  The 
Ashantees  fell  in  great  numbers  before  their  deadly 
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aim,  but  still  pressed  forward  with  renewed  vigour. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  set  fire  to  the  gate 

without  success,  although  they  did  not  retire  from 

the  attack  until  night,  when,  despairing  of  over- 

comiDg  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Europeans, 

they  withdrew  to  the  king's  camp,  and  gave  the 

garrison   an  unhoped-for  respite.     Some  idea  may 

be  fomaed  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  defence 

;    from  the  fact  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Swanzy 

i    abne  having  fired  nearly  three  hundred  rounds  of 

ball-cartridge  after  the  fire  of  the  great  guns  had 

ceased. 

Next  morning,  the  sad  ravages  of  war  presented 
to  (he  eyes  of  the  little  garrison  of  Anamaboe  a 
scene  of  the  most  painful  nature.  The  fort  itself 
was  filled  with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the 
women  and  children  who  had  found  refuge  there, 
but  were  still  trembling  for  their  fate.  The  town 
was  a  mass  of  ruins,  with  many  of  the  houses 
[  stiD  on  flames.  Immense  numbers  of  dead  bodies 
lay  scattered  about  the  streets  and  around  the 
waDs,  while  the  heavy  surf  which  beat  upon  the 
shore  kept  tossing  the  slaughtered  multitudes  who 
had  fallen  upon  the  beach  in  its  angry  waves. 
Crowds  of  greedy  vultures  gloated  over  the 
carnage,  while  the  stench,  which  already  began  to 
rise  from  the  putrid  corpses,  polluted  the  air,  and 
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excited  fears  of  a  pestilence.  Meredith  assumes 
that  eight  thousand  Fantees  were  kiUed  or  taken  p 
prisoners  on  this  occasion,  and  the  King  of 
Ashantee  confessed  to  a  loss  of  three  thousand 
men  chiefly  from  the  fire  of  the  fort.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  is  considerable  exaggeration  in  both 
these  statements. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Torrane  heard  of  the  attadc  ^ 
upon  Anamaboe  Fort,  he  sent  Captain  Bold  wMi 
a  small  detachment   of  three  officers  and  twelve 
men  to  its  relief.     These  were  taken  down*  by  sea,    ; 
and  were  landed,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,    ; 
without  interruption  fi-om  the  Ashantees. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  a  fiag  of  truce  was    i 
lowered  from  the  fort   walls,  and  carried  to  the 
Ashantee  camp  amid  loud  expressions  of  joy  and 
satisfaction    on  the  part  of  the  Ashantees,  who 
seemed  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  some  accom-  i 
modation.  " 

The  king  expressed  himself  willing  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  whites,  against  whom  he  had 
no  cause  of  quarrel,  and  negotiations  were  forth- 
with commenced.  Several  Ashantee  captains 
attended  the  flag  back  to  the  fort,  and  waited 
upon  the  commandant.  They  entered  upon  a 
long  account  of  the  cause  of  the  invasion,  that  the 
governor  might  be  able  to   understand  the  whole 
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merits  of  the  case.  They  disclaimed  the  king's 
intention  of  making  war  upon  the  Europeans,  and 
attributed  their  attack  upon  the  fort  to  the  English 
themselves,  who  had  first  fired  upon  the 
Ashantees.  It  was  agreed  that  a  reyJort  of  the 
king's  sentiments  should  be  made  to  the  governor, 
and  the  Ashantee  deputies  returned  to  the  camp. 

Colonel  Torrane  was  delighted  to  find  the  king 
in  this  peaceable  fi-ame  of  mind,  and  appears  to 
have  flattered  himself  into  a  belief  that  his 
majesty  would  accept  an  invitation  to  repair  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  to  have  a  quiet  talk  over  their 
differences.  With  this  view,  a  handsome  present 
was  sent  to  the  king.  It  was  found  impossible, 
however,  to  get  him  to  accede  to  the  governor's 
request.  He  preferred  sending  a  deputation  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  to  treat  for  him. 

In  the  meantime,  to  render  the  negotiations 
more  easy,  the  governor  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  meet  the  king's  wishes,  and  to  prevent 
the  people  of  Cape  Coast  from  involving  them- 
selves in  a  similar  fate  with  the  Anamaboes.  He 
remonstrated  with  them  for  giving  protection  to 
Cheboo  and  Apoutay,  who  had  fled  to  Cape  Coast 
with  about  five  hundred  followers  when  Anamaboe 
was  attacked.  Nay,  he  did  more.  He  concerted 
measures  for  seizing  them,  with  the  view  of  deli- 

VOL.    I.  E 
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vering  them  over  to  their  relentless  enemy.  He 
succeeded  in  capturing  Cheboo,  but  Apoutay  made 
his  escape.  The  governor's  zeal  in  his  cause  im 
highly  gratifying  to  the  king ;  and  the  delivery  of 
the  revolted  Assin  chief,  who  was  handed  over 
to  his  majesty  at  Anamaboe,  paved  the  way  for 
concessions  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
made.  It  may  be  considered  that  they  were  piir- 
chased  at  too  high  a  price,  when  we  are  compelled 
to  add  that  the  imfortunate  man  was  hacked  in 
pieces  to  gratify  the  rage  of  the  insulted 
monarch. 

The  governor,  finding  that  nothing  of  import- 
ance could  be  settled  with  the  king's  messengers, 
determined  to  proceed  to  Anamaboe,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  come  to  terms  at  a  personal  inter- 
view. A  good  deal  of  difficulty  arose  about  the 
etiquette  to  be  observed  at  this  meeting.  The 
king  would  not  consent  to  have  it  in  the  fort,  nor 
the  governor  in  the  king's  camp,  and  so  a  neutral 
spot  was  fixed  upon  behind  the  town.  It  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  Jime,  and  was  devoted  to 
ceremonious  show  and  courteous  speeches.  The 
king  spoke  of  the  great  loss  which  he  had  sus- 
tained fi-om  the  fire  of  the  fort,  admired  the 
bravery  of  the  English  and  the  gallantry  displayed 
by  the  garrison,  and  expressedi  his  regret  at  Mr. 
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White's  wounds;  while  the  governor  gently 
lemonstrated  with  him  for  his  attack  after  his 
offers  of  mediation.  Afterwards,  when  they  came 
.  upon  the  subject  of  business,  it  was  found  very 
(iifficolt  to  obtain  much  satisfaction  from  his 
majesty. 

The  disposal  of  the  Fantees  who  had  sought  a 
i^efiige  in  the  fort,  was  foimd  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  their  arrangements.  The  king  claimed 
them  as  his  prisoners,  and  insisted  upon  them 
being  delivered  over  to  him.  The  governor 
strongly  opposed  this  daim,  but  in  vain.  The 
Idng  was  obdiu-ate,  and  would  not  consent  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  English  unless  his  right  to  these 
people  was  acknowledged.  It  was  necessary  to 
come  to  some  conclusion,  and  soon,  for  the  poor 
wretches  were  dying,  five  and  six  a  day.  A  middle 
i  oourse  was  adopted.  In  consideration  of  the  good 
service  which  the  governor  had  rendered  the  king 
in  seizing  Cheboo,  he  agreed  to  forego  his  claim 
to  one-half  of  the  refugees — the  other  half  was  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor.  This  partition 
was  immediately  made,  and  the  fort  relieved  of 
their  presence. 

There  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  the  number  of  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures,  Mr.  Meredith  reckoning  them  at 

£  2 
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two  thousand,  while  Colonel  Torrane,  in  his  letter 
to  the  committee,  states  it  to  have  been  thirteen 
hundred ;  but  either  number  sufficiently  impresses 
us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity. 

The  governor  found  it  impossible  to  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  make  peace  with  the  Fantees. 
Apoutay  was  still  at  large,  and  Accom,  the  Essa- 
coomah  chief,  was  again  in  the  field,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  a  large  body  of  Fantees,  was  at 
present  on  his  march  to  meet  the  Ashantee  army. 
Moreover,  the  king's  auxiliaries,  who  had  come 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  would  not  hear  of  peace. 
It  was  necessary  to  lead  them  to  new  scenes  rf 
slaughter  and  pillage,  even  had  his  own  mcBna- 
tions  been  favourably  disposed. 

All  that  the  governor  could  effect  was,  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  from  his  majesty  for  the  towns 
adjoining  the  English  forts.     He  also  agreed  to 
return  to  Anamaboe   after  he  had    punished  his 
enemies,   and  to  enter   into    a    treaty    with   the 
governor.     In    the   meantime,  various  considera- 
tions  induced   the  king  to  hasten  his    departure 
from    Anamaboe.      His  army   began    to    suffer 
severely  from  the  bad  supply  of  water,  as  well  as 
from  sickness.     The  air  had  become  poisoned  by 
the  pestilential   effluvia   arising  from   the    putrid 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  Accom  and  the  Fantees 
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were  within  a  march  of  the  Ashantee  army,  and 
prepared  to  give  them  battle. 

Having  collected  his  forces,  which  had  been 
scattered  over  the  neighbourhood  in  small  detach- 
ments, engaged  in  pillage,  he  broke  up  his  camp 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  went  in  search  of  his 
enemies.  Two  days  afterwards  he  came  upon 
AcGom  and  the  Fantees,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
Cormantine.  A  battle  was  fought,  which  was 
witnessed  by  the  governor,  who  reports  that  the 
Fantees  soon  gave  way  on  all  sides,  leaving  the 
beach  completely  covered  with  heaps  of  dead. 
The  remnants  of  the  defeated  force,  with  Accom 
at  their  head,  had  much  difficulty  in  effecting  their 
escape. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Fantees  never  again  were 
able  to  take  the  field  in  force,  or  to  meet  their 
enemies  during  this  war.  A  predatory  warfare, 
however,  still  continued  to  be  kept  up  against  the 
stragglers  of  the  Ashantee  army,  and  insignificant 
skirmishes  fi^equently  took  place.  They  continued 
their  march  through  the  Fantee  country  in  the 
direction  of  Accra,  leaving  in  their  train  one  wide 
field  of  famine  and  desolation.  They  were  long 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winnebah, 
which  they  destroyed  m  October.     Here  small-pox 
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broke  out  among  them,  and  committed  fiightfid 
ravages,  and  at  last  induced  the  king  to  return,  in 
the  end  of  the  year,  to  Coomassie,  without  return- 
ing to  Anamaboe,  as  he  had  promised  to  Colonel 
Torrane.  Detachments  were  left  behind  at  Accra 
to  dispose  of  their  prisoners,  or  such  of  them  as 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  carry  back  to  Ashantee. 

Such  was  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
the  first  decided  invasion  of  the  Fantee  country 
by  the  Ashantees.  It  was  undertaken  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  pursuing  the  revolted  Assins ; 
but  it  had  as  its  ulterior  object,  the  subjection 
of  the  Fantees.  The  number  of  the  King's  army 
has  been  variously  stated,  Meredith  supposes 
them  to  have  been  three  times  more  numerous 
than  the  Anamaboes,  at  the  time  of  their  attack 
upon  the  fort,  and  he  calculates  the  Anamaboes 
at  fifteen  thousand.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  King,  as  he  was  with  the  army  in  person, 
had  mustered  the  strength  of  his  wide  dominions. 
Colonel  Torrane,  in  his  letter  to  the  committee, 
mentions  that  he  had  twelve  inferior  and  tributary 
kings  in  his  train.  It  may  not  be  too  high  an 
estimate  to  fix  them  perhaps  *Tit  twenty  thousand. 
Among  these  were  many  Moors.  One  party 
especially  attracted   the   attention  of  the  officers. 
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who  paid  a  visit  to  the  King's  camp.  Meredith, 
who  was  present,  gives  us  the  following  description 
(^Ihem : 

"  One  of  these  men  and  his  attendants  excited 
some  curiosity  and  attention ;  his  dress  and  ap- 
pearance  w^e  so  different  from  those  of  others, 
that  it  evidently  proved  he  must  have  come 
from  countries  situated  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  He  was  a  tall,  athletic,  and  rather  cor- 
pulent  man,  of  a  complexion  resembling  an  Arab 
or  an  Egyptian.  His  dress  was  heavy,  and  by 
no  means  adapted  to  the  climate.  He  wore  a 
cap,  that  came  down  below  his  ears,  and  being 
made  of  yellow  cloth,  it  did  not  contribute  to 
diminish  his  tawny  complexion.  He  was  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  possessed 
much  gravity ;  but  was  communicative,  conde- 
scending, and  agreeable.  He  had  about  him  a 
great  number  of  sentences  from  the  Alkoran, 
which  were  carefully  incased  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  upon  which  he  set  a  high  value.  He  was 
a  native  of  Kassina,  a  country  that  appears  to  be 
situated  to  the  south-east  from  Timbuctoo.  He 
said  he  had  been  at  Tunis  and  Mecca ;  had  seen 
many  white  men  and  ships,  and  described  the 
method  of  travelling  over  the  great  desert. 

"  This  person  commanded  a  body  of  men,  who 
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fought  with  arrows  as  well  as  muskets.  Four  of 
the  arrows  were  found  in  the  fort,  they  were  short 
and  pointed  with  barbed  iron.  He  had  many 
persons  in  his  train,  who  were  of  the  same  colour, 
but  varied  a  little  as  to  dress.  They  were  all 
habited  in  the  Turkish  manner,  but  did  not  wear 
turbans." 

Colonel  Torrane  speaks  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation of  the  Ejng's  manners  and  deportment, 
and  represents  the  principal  men  of  his  army  as  being 
at  least  half  a  century  in  advance  of  the  Fantees. 
And  there  is  no    doubt,   that  even  at  this  day, 
the  bearing  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  Ashantee 
captains  is  marked  by  an  aristocratic  air  and  a 
courtly  polish  which  we   do  not  observe  among 
the  Fantees.      The  lower   classes   are  extremely 
rude  and  brutish  in  their  manners,  and  fit  tools 
of  a  cruel,  barbarous,  and  despotic  government. 

We  pause  here  to  make  a  few  reflections  on 
the  part  which  the  English  played  in  this  their 
first  direct  intercourse  with  the  Ashantees,  and  to 
notice  a  few  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
which  hitherto  seem  to  have  been  carefully  kept 
out  of  public  view.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  very  gallant  defence  made  by  the  little  garrison 
of  Anamaboe  against  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Ashantee  army.      It  must  have  inspired  the  King 
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with  a  very  high  idea  of  tHe  superiority  of  the 

English  in  the  art  of  war,  and  no  doubt  checked 

any  ambition  which  he  may  have  then  cherished 

of  making  himself  master  of  Cape  Coast.      It  is 

to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  the  prelude 

to  acts  of  a  very  different  character,  which  have 

left  an  indelible  stain  upon  our  name,  and  are  yet 

commented  upon  by  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast 

with  strong  feelings  of  detestation  and  contempt. 

What  Englishman  that  has  read  of  the  seizure 
of  Cheboo  by  the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Cas- 
tle, and  the  delivering  him  up  to  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  but  has  a  feeling  of  national  blood- 
guiltmess?  It  was  a  gratuitous  act  of  truckling 
sycophancy,  neither  warranted  by  the  exigencies 
of  our  position,  the  expectations  of  the  King,  nor 
consistent  with  the  hostile  attitude  which  he  had 
assumed — a  bloody  peace-offering,  made  at  the 
expense  of  honour  and  humanity.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  was  the  means  of  saving  many  lives  by 
averting  an  attack  from  Cape  Coast.  But  surely 
there  were  other  means  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose.  Could  we  not  have  given  the  Assins 
notice  that  they  could  not  be  harboured  in  Cape 
Coast,  if  we  did  not  choose  to  protect  them,  without 

descending  to  the  meanness  of   becoming  jackals 
for  his  majesty  ?      Did  none  of  the  spirit  which 

E  3 
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animated  the  defenders  of  Anamaboe  fort  remain 
to  counsel  a  worthier  course  ? 

It  has  been  seen  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
throwing    a   relief  into    Anamaboe   fort.      Why 
not  place  it  in  a  better  posture  of  defence,  and 
set  the  King  at  defiance?      There  was  but  one 
feeling  of  hostility   against  him,  throughout  the 
whole   of  Fantee,    which    required    only    to  be 
properly  concentrated  and  directed  to  insure  his 
fall.     But  instead  of  following  this  course,  which 
was  open  to  us,   and  which  even  if  unsuccessful, 
would  have  eventually  strengthened  our  position 
in  the  country  by  its  moral  eflfect,  we  preferred 
to  compromise  our  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Fantees,  without  even  securing  the  friendship  or 
respect  of  the  King,  who  must  have  despised  the 
agent,  while  he  approved  the  act,  well  knowing 
the  base  and  interested  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
it.      There  is  a  letter,  however,  of  Mr.  White's, 
still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  which  was  written  after  Colonel  Torrane's 
death,  and  which  gives  a  deeper  die  of  ignominy 
to  this  transaction. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1808,  he  informs 
the  committee,  that  Colonel  Torrane  died  in  debt 
to  the  people  of  Cape  Coast  for  the  value  of  forty 
slaves,    "Assins  whom   they  seized  at  the  time 
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the  governor  captured  Cheboo,  and  whom  he 
sold  off  the  Coast  I"  Here  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  whole  of  the  infamous  transaction. 

The  governor    purchased  the  co-operation  of 
the  towns-people  in    seizing  Cheboo,   (to  whom 
they  had   originally    offerred   an    asylum)    upon 
condition    of  their  being    allowed   to  enslave   as 
many  of  his  followers  as  they  could  seize,  and  to 
save  them  the  trouble  of  seeking  a  market  for 
them,    the  governor  kindly  takes  them  off  their 
hands  at  once,  and  no  doubt  other  captives  fell 
to   his    own   share,    who    became   his   property 
without  purchase.     What  a  picture  have  we  here 
of  the  demoralizing   nature  of  the  slave   trade  ! 
The  poor  hunted  followers  of  Cheboo,  who  had 
faithfully    stuck    by    their    master    through    ail 
reverses  of  fortune,  who  had  faced  the  Ashantees 
in  battle,   had   been   protected  and  defended   by 
several  Fantee  tribes  at  the  expense  of  their  homes 
and  their  lives,  and  who  after  innumerable  hard- 
ships and  daring  escapes,  had  carried  their  chief 
in  safety  to  Cape  Coast,  are  at  last  treacherously 
seized,    and    remorselessly    sold    by    an   English 
governor !     But  more  remains  to  be  told. 

We  have  seen  that  Colonel  Torrane  made  great 
efforts  to  rescue  the  refugees  who  fled  to  Ana- 
maboe  fort  from  the  clutches  of  the  king.     The 
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reader  has,  no  doubt,  sympathised  with  these 
generous  and  humane  exertions,  and  has  rejoiced 
that  he  succeeded  in  saving  at  least  the  half  of 
them  from  such  a  fate.  But  did  it  ever  enter  into 
his  mind  to  suspect  that  the  governor's  earnest: 
pleading  with  the  king  was  dictated  by  the  avarice 
of  the  slave-dealer  ? 

The  fact  is  undeniable.  The  poor  wretches,! 
who  had  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  in  a  Britishi( 
fort,  were  all  equally  unfortunate.  After  the  king^ 
had  received  his  share  of  them,  the  remaindeijj 
were  carried  to  Cape  Coast,  parcelled  out  into  loti( 
for  the  governor  and  members  of  council,  and  soldi 
to  the  slave-ships.  These  creatures,  be  it  remem-4 
bered,  were  natives  of  Anamaboe  and  its  neigh-l 
bourhood,  and  had  been  born  and  brought  up  at 
the  very  gate  of  our  fort*  * 

We  are  pleased  to  have  it  to  add,  that  there 
was  one  of  the  members  of  council  who  indignantly 
refused  to  participate  in  such  iniquitous  gains,! 
Mr.  John  Swanzy  was  governor  of  Accra  at  this, 
time.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  governor  and  his  colleagues,  he  rose  from  a 
sick-bed,  and  went  to  Cape  Coast  by  canoe.  Al-.^ 
though  suffering  from  a  mortal  illness,  which  j 
soon  afterwards  terminated  in  death,  he  hastened  j 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consummation  of  this:^ 
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t  crime.  His  indignant  remonstrances  and 
its  of  exposure  were  not  in  vain.  The 
mor  and  his  guilty  colleagues,  quailed  before 
angry  rebukes  of  the  sick  man,  strong  in  the 
it  of  a  righteous  cause.  They  consented  to 
)  their  act,  as  far  as  now  could  be  done.  But 
J  was  much  which  could  not  be  undone.  In 
interval  which  had  clasped,  many  of  the  poor 
tures  had  been  carried  from  the  coast.  But 
e  were  still  some  in  the  ships  in  the  roads,  and 
rs  in  the  slave-hold  of  the  castle,  who  were 
med  to  their  homes.  Having  got  all  the  re- 
s  which  was  in  his  power,  Mr.  Swanzy  went 
c  to  Accra  and  died ;  his  last  moments,  no 
bt,  soothed  by  the  reflection  that  he  had  raised  a 
K  of  honest  indignation  against  such  foul  and 
ked  practices.  With  a  knowledge  of  these 
I  we  are  no  longer  astonished  at  the  governor's 
le  submission  and  mean  subserviency  to  the 
ig  of  Ashantee. 

it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  generous 
^Mithy,  far  less  any  succour  for  the  oppressed 
tees,  from  one  who  appears  only  to  have  re- 
lied them  as  so  much  marketable  stuff,  to  be 
I  for  his  own  advantage. 

^Te  learn  from  another  of  Mr.  White's  letters 
be  committee,  in  answer  to  a  query  respecting 
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the  disposal  of  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ashan- 
tees,  that  many  hundreds  were  carried  up  to  the 
Ashantee  country,  that  many  were  sacrificed  ak 
their  customs,  that  others  were  sold  to  the  ship- 
ping and  traders,  and  that  a  few  escaped.  During 
this  invasion,  the  Ashantees  maintained  a  fiiencDy 
intercourse  with  Accra  and  Elmina,  and  carried  on 
with  them  a  steady  traffic  in  slaves,  the  prison^^ 
taken  in  Fantee.  The  treatment  which  referees 
received  from  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  ex- 
cited a  spirit  of  bitter  enmity,  which  has  not 
yet  altogether  subsided,  and  which  led  to  acts  of 
retaliation  which  will  presently  be  noticed. 

Upon  the  king's  return  to  Coomassie  at  the 
close  of  1807,  the  Fantees  were  relieved  for  a  brirf 
space  of  time  from  active  warfare ;  but  no  treaty 
of  peace  having  been  concluded,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  hostile  attitude,  boasting, 
indeed,  that  the  Ashantees  had  been  obliged  to 
retreat  from  the  country.  The  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions and  the  claims  upon  the  king's  attention 
among  other  of  his  refractory  tributaries,  no 
doubt  compelled  him  to  grant  this  respite,  and 
even  rendered  it  very  desirable  to  be  at  peace  with 
Fantee.  His  general  at  Accra,  in  the  early  part 
of  1809,  communicated  a  wish  to  this  effect  to 
the  governor,  requesting  him  to  sound  the  Fantees 
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)n  the  subject.     These  were  encamped  at  this 
*in  great  numbers  at  Abrah.    They  obstinately 
to  listen  to  the  king's  advances,  saying  he 
iofficted  upon  them  all  the  injury  he  could, 
that  they  would  not  be  at  peace  with  him. 
even    threatened    to    attack   Cape   Coast, 
because  it  had  not  suffered  with  them  in 
late  warfare.     Indeed  the  object  of  their  en- 
)ment  at  Abrah  was  to  concert  measures  to 
rmge  themselves  upon  their  enemies,  and  very 
it  became  apparent  that  their  plans  were  fully 


It  has  been  observed  that  the  conduct  of  the 
)ple  of  Elmina  had  greatly  irritated  the  Fantees. 
attributed  the  Ashantee  invasion  to  the  insti- 
tion  of  a  Mr.  Neizer,  a  coloured  man  of  that 
town,  and  they  accused  the  Elminas  generally  of 
having  acted  in  concert  with  the  Ashantees,  and  of 
having  seized  and  sold  all  the  Fantees  who  fled 
II  that  direction  from  the  terror  of  the  king's 
■my.  There  appeared  now  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity^ of  taking  revenge.  With  this  view  the 
Fantees  and  Wassaws,  with  the  people  of  Cape 
Coast  and  Anamaboe,  confederated  together. 
Governor  White  was  unable  to  dissuade  the 
people  of  Cape  Coast  from  this  step.  Indeed 
they  were  forced   into    it  by  the   Fantees,   who 
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threatened  them  with  an  attack  if  they  refused  to 
join  the  alliance  against  Elmina.     Towards   the 
close  of  1809  they  formed  their  camp  behind  the 
town,  and  made  various  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
it,  which  failed  through  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Dutch  guns  from  Fort.  St.  Jago.     Finding  it 
impossible  to  gain  possession  of  Elmina,   which 
they  had  hoped  to  plunder  and  destroy,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  it  closely.     The  inhabitants  were 
sometimes  reduced  to  considerable    straits;  but 
having  a  free  communication  from  seaward,  there 
was  no  absolute  want  of  supplies.     They  suffered 
a  good  deal,  however,  from  occasional  skirmishes; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  allies  had  not  the 
worst  of  it,  being  themselves  in  great  distress  for 
provisions. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  until  1811, 
when  the  camp  was  broken  up  after  repeated 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  place.  The  King  of 
Ashantee,  aware  that  his  friends  the  Elminas  had 
brought  this  nest  of  hornets  about  them  through 
their  attachment  to  him,  felt  anxious  to  give  them 
relief,  and  in  July  1810  renewed  his  overtures  for 
peace  through  the  governor.  After  sundry  com- 
munications, messengers  arrived  from  Coomassie 
at  Accra  in  October,  and  were  conveyed  by  sea  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  it  being  unsafe  for  them  to 
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I  ptss  through  Fantee.  They  were  commissioned 
\iy  the  king  to  say  that  he  wished  to  remain  on 
torms  of  friendship  with  the  white  men,  whom  he 
considered  his  masters,  that  his  invasion  of  Fantee 
\aA  been  undertaken  solely  with  the  view  of 
pinishing  the  Assins ;  that  he  was  about  to  send 
another  army  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that 
moreover  he  would  wage  war  with  all  who  gave 
them  protection,  whether-  they  were  white  or 
black. 

The  governor  conveyed  this  message  to  the 
Fantees  in  camp  behind  Elmina ;  but  they  had  not 
despaired  of  giving  it  up  to  plunder.  They  there- 
fore  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  king's  threatenings. 
Daring  this  year  another  party  of  Fantees,  having 
similar  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  people  of 
Accra,  made  an  attack  upon  that  place,  and  were 
repulsed. 

It  has  been  seen  that  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Ashantees  in  1807  until  1811,  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  most  distracted  state.  The  authority  of 
the  Europeans,  Dutch  and  English,  appears  to 
have  been  scarcely  felt.  The  Elminas  murdered 
their  governor  (Hoogenboom)  in  1 808,  and  during 
the  investment  of  Elmina  all  the  efforts  of  Governor 
Dc  Veer  and  Governor  White  were  ineffectual  to 
restore  peace.      Their   entreaties,   remonstrances. 
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and  threats  were   treated   with   equal   contempt. 
The  greatest  lawlessness  prevailed  in  every  district. 
Piflage,  and  man-stealing,  and  murder,  were  every- 
day occurrences.     In  fact,  no  language  can  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  misery  com- 
prised  within  these  three  years   upon    the  Gold 
Coast.      The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  did 
not  allow  the  governor  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  the  natives  gene- 
rally wished  for   its  continuance.     The  governor 
also  felt  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to 
send  bad  characters  out  of  the  coimtry ;  and  he 
asked  for  power  to  hang  malefetctors  on  account 
of  the  great  inseciuity  of  life  and  property. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  sends  his  General,  Apokoo,  with  a 
large  force  into  Fantee — Defeat  of  the  Fantees — Murder 
of  Mr.  Meredith  by  the  Winnebahs — ^Winnebah  Fort 
destroyed  —  Appiah  Danquah  defeats  the  Fantees  — 
Destroys  Winnebah  and  Berracoo  —  The  Governor's 
mediation — Ashantees  break  up  their  camp  at  Abrah — 
The  Ashantees  return  to  Coomassie — Mission  to  the 
King — Reference  made  to  the  Governor — Mr.  Hutchi- 
son appointed  Resident  at  Coomassie  —  State  of  the 
country. 

The  King  of  Ashantee  determined  that  the 
Fantees  should  dearly  rue  their  disregard  of  his 
overtures  for  peace,  and  on  the  return  of  his  mes- 
sengers from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  second  invasion.  His  general,  Apokoo, 
was  sent  with  a  large  army  against  the  Fantees  of 
Winnebah  and  Berracoo,  which  he  wished  still 
farther  to  increase  by  a  contingent  from  his  Akim 
tributaries.     With  tliis  view,   and  in  accordance 
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with  the  custom  observed  on  such  occasions,  he 
sent  a  present  of  gold  with  some  powder  and  shot 
to  Attah,  the  chief  of  Akim,  desiring  him  to  join 
Apokoo's   forces.      Attah   had   accompanied  the 
king  in  his  former  invasion,  and  had  done  good 
service  at  Anamaboe.     But  he  was  uneasy  undw 
the  Ashantee  yoke,  and  cherished  a  deadly  hatred 
against  that   powerful  nation,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  a  predecessor  by  Sai  Cudjoe.     He  re- 
ceived the  king's  gold  and  ammunition,  and  at  the 
same  time  told  the  messenger  that  he  would  use 
them,  not  against  the  king's  enemies,  but  against 
the  king  himself.     He  recounted  all  the  wrongs 
which  his  country  had  suflfered  from  the  kings  of 
Ashantee,  and  spurned  at  the  idea  that  he  was 
always  to  be  at  the  king's  call  when  he  wanted  to 
go  to  war. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  Attah's  refusal 
to  serve  him  longer,  he  sent  another  messenger  to 
learn  if  he  had  been  rightly  informed,  not  wishing, 
perhaps,  to  proceed  too  hastily  against  such  a 
powerful  tributary.  But  before  there  was  time 
to  learn  the  result  of  this  second  message,  Attah 
committed  an  overt  act  of  leze-majesty,  which  pre- 
cluded all  possibility  of  submission.  Learning 
that  one  of  the  king's  captains,  who  had  been  col- 
lecting tribute  at  Danish  Accra,  was  on  his  way 
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to  Coomassie  with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  he 
intercepted  him  and  killed  the  whole  party,  except 
one  man,  whom  he  spared  that  he  might  tell  the 
king  what  he  had  done,  and  convey  his  defiance. 

Apokoo's  army  had  not  yet  crossed  the  Prah 
when  the  news  of  this  outrage  reached  Coomassie. 
He  received    immediate    orders    to   march   into 
Akim,  and  to  subdue  the  revolt  there,  while  Appia 
Danqua,  another  Ashantee  general,  was  detached 
with    six    thousand    men    against    the    Fantees. 
Attah,  in  the  mean  time,  was  active  in  his  prepa- 
rations to  meet  the  Ashantee  army.     He  induced 
Quow  Saffatchie,  the  chief  of  the  Aquapims,  to 
throw  off  the  king's  yoke,  and  to  join  his  forces 
with  the   Akims.      Their   combined   army   gave 
battle  to  Apokoo  as  soon  as  he  entered  Akim, 
and  fought  with  such  determined  bravery,  that  the 
Ashantees  had  'nearly  been  overcome.     The  battle 
was  long  and  obstinate,   and  was  only  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  approach  of  night.     Neither  party  could 
claim  the  victory.     The  loss   of  the   Ashantees, 
however,  was  so  great,  as  to  deter  Apokoo  from 
renewing  the  contest  without  additional  strength. 
He  therefore  sent  an  order  to  the  Accras  to  join 
him,  which  they  did,  in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
resistance  vain.     The  Akims  and  Aquapims  made 
a  separation  of  their  forces  and  a  precipitate  re- 
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treat,  the  former  in  the  direction  of  Fantee,  and 
the  latter   towards  the  Volta.     Apokoo  went  in 
p\u*suit  of  these,  but  was  unable  to  bring  them  to 
action  or  to  secure  the  person  of  their  chief,  Quow 
Saffatchie.      The  Ashantee  general  accused  Mr. 
Lindt,  the  Danish  commandant  of  Addah  Fort, 
of  conniving  at  his  esa4)e,  and  made  him  prisoner. 
He  was    detained  five  months  in  the  Ashantee 
camp  in  Aquapim,  but  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect,  until  ransomed  by  his  government  by  the 
payment  of  a  hundred    ounces    of   gold.     Soon 
afterwards  the  Ashantees   were   recalled  to  Coo- 
massie,  without  effecting  the  objects  of  the  cam- 
paign, for  Quow  had  successfully  eluded  the  pur- 
suit of  Apokoo,  and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
king's  array,  he  resumed  his  independent  autho- 
rity.    Nor  was  the  king   more   fortunate  in  his 
attempts   to    crush   Attah.     We  have  seen  that, 
after  separating  his  forces  from  the  Aquapims,  he 
took  the   direction  of  the  Fantee  country.     He 
hoped    to    bring    Appia    Danquah,    the    king's 
general,  who  had  been  sent  against  the  Fantees, 
to  action,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  wide  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Ashantee  army, 
under  Appia  Danquah  and  Apokoo,  he  was  elated 
with  the  idea  of  striking  a  blow  which    might 
enable  him  eventually  to  cut  off  the  latter.     His 
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httie  army  consisted  only  of  three  thousand  fol- 
lowers,  but   they  were   a   brave   race,  and  were 
actuated   by   an    indomitable    spirit,    which   the 
▼^rous  and  resolute  character  of  their  chief  was 
so  well  calculated  to  inspire. 

While  he  is  urging  them  on  in  the  track  of 
Appia  Danquah's  army,  we  will  notice  briefly  how 
this  general  had  been  occupied  in  Fantee.  Soon 
after  his  entiy  into  the  country,  in  the  early  part 
of  1811,  he  was  met  by  small  bodies  of  Fantees, 
who  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance  against  the 
invaders.  Several  insignificant  skirmishes  took 
pkce,  always  in  favour  of  the  Ashantees,  who 
}MX)secuted  their  march  through  Insarbah  and 
Agoonah  to  the  coast,  which  they  reached  near  to 
Winnebah.  Here  a  more  combined  effort  was 
made  to  oppose  them. 

The  Fantees  of  Anamaboe,  Adjumacon,  Appam, 
Mumford,  Winnebah,  and  Goomwah  Assin  formed 
a  camp  near  Mumford,  and  waited  the  approach 
of  the  Ashantees.  The  hostile  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other  near  Appam,  and  a  severe  conflict 
took  place,  attended  with  great  slaughter.  The 
determined  bravery  of  the  Ashantees,  however, 
gained  for  them  a  complete  victory.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  among  others,  Bafoo, 
the   Cabboccer   of  Anamaboe.     Mr.  Smith,   the 
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commandant   of  Tantum   Fort,    opened   a  com-  . 
munication  with  the  Ashantee  general,  but  couM 
get  no  clue  to  his  ultimate  intentions  further  than 
that  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Elmina,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  forcing  the  Fantees  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  town.     But  if  such  were  Appiah. 
Danquah's  expectations,    he   was  doomed  to  see 
them  frustrated.     While  encamped  near  Tantum 
Fort,  after  his  action  with  the  Fantees,  his  im- 
placable enemy,  Attah,  was   hastening  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity  to  meet  him.     The  rumour 
of  his  approach  struck  terror  among  the  Ashan- 
tees,  weakened  as  they  were  by  their  late  action. 
The  redoubtable  name  also  of  their  new  opponent 
reminded  them  forcibly  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
feeble  efforts   of  the  Fantees  which  they  had  to 
oppose. 

The  firmness   of  Appiah  Danquah   gave  way 

under  these  reflections,  and  prudence  counselled  a 
retreat.  Attah  pursued,  came  up  with  the  retiring 
army,  engaged  and  routed  it.  In  the  end  of 
March,  he  sent  to  inform  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast  that  he  was  determined  to  pursue  the  Ashan- 
tees  and  to  oppose  them  to  the  last,  to  avenge  the 
heavy  wrongs  which  they  had  inflicted  on  his 
country.  The  governor  declared  himself  neutral, 
but  offered  his   assistance  as  a  mediator.      But 
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(ieace  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Attah's  mind, 

wid  so  he  contrived  to  follow  the  Ashantees  into 

the  interior.     Appiah  Danquah,  with  the  remnants 

of  his  force,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  Fantee 

country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Assin. 

la  the  meantime,  Attah  seems  to  have  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Fantees.  His  object  was,  now 
that  he  had  rid  Fantee  of  Appiah  Danquah's 
army,  to  wheel  round  and  cut  off  Apokoo's  retreat 
from  Coomassie.  But  he  was  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  this  daring  career  by  death.  Small-pox 
broke  out  in  his  army,  and  Attah  fell  a  victim  to 
it  in  October,  while  on  his  march  back  to  Akim. 

There  seems  to  have  been  many  traits  of  a 
noble  though  wild  and  irregular  nature  in  the 
character  of  this  chief.  His  lofty  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  gallant  and  hitherto  successful 
efforts  which  he  had  made  to  throw  off  the  Ashan- 
tee  yoke,  endeared  him  greatly  to  his  people.  He 
visited  the  commandant  of  Tantum  Fort,  and, 
although  in  the  main  friendly  disposed  towards 
him,  he  nevertheless  gave  indications  of  a  wild  and 
eccentric  disposition.  The  commandant  consi- 
dered it  prudent  not  to  thwart  him,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  many  little  encroachments  upon  his 
dignity.  He  had  not  much  regard  for  the  rights 
of  private  property,  and  helped  himself  to  any- 
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There  seems  to  have  been  many  traits  of  a 
noble  though  wild  and  irregular  nature  in  the 
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visited  the  commandant  of  Tantum  Fort,  and, 
although  in  the  main  friendly  disposed  towards 
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of  private  property,  and  helped  himself  to  any- 
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thing  in  the  commandant's  quarters  which  took 
his  fancy,  never  considering  that  he  was  doing 
anything  which  his  position  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  occupation  did  not  give  him  a  right  to 
exact. 

The  feelings  of  the  commandant  towards  him 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  akin  to  those  of 
the  Glasgow  baillie  to  his  redoubted  cousin,  Rob 
Roy,  and  his  relief  as  great  when  he  was  rid  of 
his  presence.     Before  his  attack  upon  the  Ashan- 
tees,  he  entered  the  Dutch  fort  of  Appam,  where  he 
was  less  forbearing.     He  threw  the  guns  over  the 
batteries,  and  released  a  number  of  Cape  Coast 
people  whom  he  found  prisoners,  and  who  had 
been  party arred  by  the  Dutch  at  Appam.     He  left 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  daring  coiu'age  and 
skilful  generalship,  and  bequeathed  to  his  people 
a   spirit   of  noble   independence,    which    all    the 
tyranny  of  Ashantee  has  never  been  able  to  extin- 
guish.    His  death,  however,  intercepted  the  blow 
which  he  had  well-nigh  struck  at  the  Ashantee 
power. 

His  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  did  not  enter 
into  his  patriotic  schemes.  He  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  to 
hold  his  power  in  vassalage,  in  order  that,  relieved 
from  foreign  war,  he  might  the  more  securely  in- 
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tiulge  in  the  freaks  of  a  capricious  and  tyrannical 

disposition.      His    people    could    ill    brook   this 

change  of  policy  and  conduct  in  their  ruler,  so 

soon   after  the   glories  of  Attah's   reign.     They 

took  counsel  together  to  put  him  to  death,  but 

they  would  not  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 

ft 

their  chief.  They  represented  to  him,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  die  for  his  countryls  good, 
and  commanded  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  own 
existence.  All  his  entreaties  could  only  obtain 
for  him  a  week's  respite.  He  employed  it  in  per- 
forming his  own  obsequies,  by  drinking,  singing, 
and  dancing,  after  the  manner  observed  by  the 
natives  at  funeral  customs. 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Akim  by 
Cudjoe  Coomah,  whom  the  Akims  advanced  to 
the  supreme  authority  by  election.  This  chief 
appears  to  have  inherited  much  of  Attah's  spirit, 
as  well  as  his  enmity  to  the  Ashantees,  whom  he 
shut  up  in  their  country  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  Fantees  enjoyed  a  short 
interval  of  peace. 

But  though  relieved  from  external  war,  the 
country  was  by  no  means  free  from  internal  dis- 
sensions and  commotions.  In  1812,  a  body  of 
Fantees,  in  conjunction  with  Quow  Suflfatchie,  of 
Akim,  attacked  Accra,  to  satisfy  the  old  grudge 
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which  they  still  bore  them  on  account  of  their 
friendship  with  the  Ashantees.  After  a  severe 
contest,  they  were  signally  repulsed.  The  Fantees  ;; 
were  also  anxious  to  return  to  the  attack  of  the  ^ 
Elminas,  but  the  remembrance  of  their  former 
sufferings  and  defeat  had  the  effect  of  cooling 
their  ardour  and  of  counselling  peace. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great 
advances  made  by  the  Europeans  in  obtaining  a 
beneficial    influence   over   the   natives  ;    and  the 
smuggling  of  slaves,  which  was  carried  on  almost 
without  check,  gave  no   room  for  any  improve- 
ment  in   the   moral   or   social   condition  of  the 
people,  who  conducted  themselves  with  great  law- 
lessness.    In  February,  1812,  the  people  of  Win- 
nebah   seized   their   commandant,  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  carried  him  into  the  bush,  where  they  mal- 
treated him  in  a  shocking  manner,  causing  him  to 
walk  uncovered  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  over  biu-n- 
ing  grass  and  shrubs.     He  died  from  the  effects 
of   their  barbarous   cruelty,  and  the  governor  of 
Cape  Coast,  assisted  by  a   man-of-war,  destroyed 
their  town,  and  abandoned  and  blew  up  the  fort. 

For  many  years  afterwards,  English  vessels  pass- 
ing Winnebah  were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  a  broad- 
side into  the  town,  to  inspire  the  natives  with  an 
idea  of  the  severe  vengeance  which  would  be  ex- 
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acted  for  the  spilling  of  European  blood.  With 
the  exception  of  a  feeble  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
(samples  of  which  he  sent  home  in  1811),  there  is 
mothing  worthy  of  observation  during  the  two 
years  of  peace,  which  the  vigilance  of  the  Akim 
chief,  Cudjoe  Coomah,  secured  for  the  country. 

In  1814,  the  King  of  Ashantee  made  a  great 
tfort  to  crush  the  Akims  and  Aquapims,  who  had 
eontinued  in  a  state  of  revolt  since  1811.  With 
flus  view  he  collected  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  whom  he  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
general,  Amanquah.  He  was  fully  determined  to 
Ihrow  open  the  path,  to  renew  his  communication 
with  Accra,  and  to  draw  from  thence  the  arrears 
€i  pay,  which  had  remained  uncollected  since  the 
last  invasion.  Amanquah  was  also  charged  to 
receive  the  submission  of  Cudjoe  Coomah  and 
Quow  Saflfatchie,  who,  it  was  supposed,  would  sue 
for  peace  on  the  approach  of  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

But  to  provide  against  their  escape,  Appiah 
Danquah  was  sent  at  the  same  time  with  a  smaller 
force  in  the  direction  of  Winnebah,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  them  on  that  side.  Amanquah 
moved  towards  Aquapim  with  his  army.  When 
within   a  day's  march  of  that  place,  one  of  his 
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foraging  parties  was  cut  off  by  Cudjoe  Coomafa, 
who  gave  battle  to  the  whole  Ashantee  force  on 
the  day  following,  at  Agueassoo.  The  battle  lasted 
six  hours,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Akims 
and  their  allies.  Amanquah  proclaimed  his  victoiy 
to  the  Accras  by  sending  a  jaw-bone  and  a  slave 
to  each  of  the  towns,  and  soon  afterwards  followed 
with  his  army.  He  remained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Accra  for  nearly  a  year,  and  levied  contributions 
throughout  the  country.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Aquapim,  where  he  received  a  message  from 
the  king,  desiring  him  never  to  return  to  Coo- 
massie  unless  he  brought  with  him  the  heads  of 
Cudjoe  and  Quow. 

Having  deposited  the  baggage  of  his  army  at 
Accra,  he  took  a  Fetish  oath,  with  his  captains, 
that  they  would  fulfil  the  king's  command,  and 
never  return  to  their  country  without  the  heads  of 
the  king's  enemies.  In  the  meantime  the  party 
under  Appiah  Danquah  had  encountered  the  Fan- 
tees  on  several  occasions.  The  Adjumacon  and 
Agoonah  people  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  the 
towns  of  Winnebah  and  Berracoo  were  plundered 
and  burnt,  and  the  Fantees  were  subjected  to  the 
most  cruel  impositions. 

Appiah  Danquah  having  died  in  Assin,  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  his  army  by  Appiah 
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"Nanu.  This  latter  bad  incurred  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure from  his  inactivity,  and  Amanquah  was 
ordered  to  unite  his  forces  with  him  in  the  Fantee 
country.  They  met  at  Essacoomah,  and  conjointly 
continued  their  march  through  Adjumacon.  The 
Fantees  fled  before  them,  scarcely  daring  to  make 
any  resistance.  They  encamped  at  Abrah,  where 
a  large  body  of  the  Fantees  had  assembled  to  give 
them  battle,  but  fled  at  the  first  onset. 

Crowds  of  people  kept  flocking  to  the  forts  for 
protection.  Upwards  of  four  thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  are  represented  to  have  fled  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  for  refuge.  The  governor  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Ashantee  general,  to  know 
his  intentions ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the  Ashantees 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Castle.  On 
the  13th  of  March  a  large  body  of  them  appeared 
behind  Mouree,  while  another  party,  principally 
Assins,  under  the  command  of  Quashiemanqua, 
showed  themselves  at  the  salt-pond  quite  close  to 
the  town,  and  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  some  of 
the  Cape  Coast  people. 

On  the  1 6th,  messengers  arrived  from  the  camp 
at  Abrah,  and  explained  that  the  king's  army  had 
come  to  Fantee  in  pursuit  of  Cudjoe  Coomah, 
Quow  Safi^atchie,  and  Coffee  Ashantee,  and  to 
punish  all  who  harboured  them.     It  was  known  to 
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the  Ashantee  general,  that  Quow  Aggery,  Paintry, 
and  Amissah,  three  Fantee  chiefs,  had  stood  in 
arms  against  the  Ashantees  for  the  defence  of  these 
men,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were  not 
at  present  in  Cape  Coast.  The  governor  offered 
his  mediation  to  settle  the  palaver,  and  Greneral 
Daendels,  the  governor  of  Elmina,  also  wished  to 
co-operate.  A  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  there- 
fore held  in  the  hall  of  the  casde  on  the  21st,  at 
which  a  deputation  of  officers  from  Elmina  was  pre- 
sent. The  head  men  of  Cape  Coast  took  a  Fetish 
oath,  that  Cudjoe  Coomah,  Quow  Saffatchie,  and 
Coffee  Ashantee  were  not  in  Cape  Coast. 

The  messengers  were  satisfied  on  this  point,  and 
now  dernanded  Quow  Aggery,  Paintry,  and  Amis- 
sah  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  to  go  to  the  camp, 
as  they  had  been  in  arms  against  the  king.  They 
agreed  to  accompany  the  messengers,  provided  they 
would  take  the  king's  oath,  that  they  should  be 
safe.  It  was  at  last  arranged  that  one  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  should  be  paid  by  the  Cape  Coast 
people,  and  the  Fantees,  to  purchase  peace  with  the 
Ashantees.  This  was  done,  and  their  friendship 
cemented  with  a  Fetish  oath. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Ashantees  broke  up  their 
camp  in  Abrah,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  Accra 
in  search  of  the  proscribed  men.     There  was  no 
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more  attempt  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Fantees,  from  whom  the  Ashantees,  now  consider- 
ing the  country  conquered,  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions. They  were  spread  over  the  whole  country 
in  separate  detachments,  making  active  search  for 
the  revolted  chiefs,  and  inflicting  the  greatest 
misery  upon  the  inhabitants.  Cudjoe  Coomah 
was  so  hotly  pursued,  that  he  put  a  period  to  his 
own  existence,  being  unable  to  escape  from  a  party 
of  Appiah  Nanu^s  force,  who  surrounded  him  at 
Incoom,  near  Essacoomah. 

Soon  afterwards  Quow  Saffatchie  fell  by  the 
treachery  of  his  brother,  Adoo  Danquah,  who  had 
hitherto  accompanied  him  through  all  his  wander- 
ings, and  was  at  last  wearied  out  with  them.  He 
went  to  the  Accras,  and  concerted  with  them  to 
deliver  his  brother  into  the  hands  of  the  Ashantees, 
who  promised  to  prevail  with  the  king  to  make 
him  chief  of  Aquapim.  He  conducted  a  party  of 
Accras  and  Ashantees  to  his  lurking-place,  placed 
an  ambush  around  him,  and  then  proceeded  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him.  He  advised  him 
to  kill  himself,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
escape  the  king's  vigilance,  but  Quow  refused, 
alleging  that  he  would  wear  out  the  king's  patience. 
Upon  this  Adoo  Danquah  left  him,  which  was 
the  preconcerted  signal  for  the  party  in  ambush, 

F  3 
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commandant   of  Tantum   Fort,    opened   a   com- 
munication with  the  Ashantee  general,  but  could 
get  no  clue  to  his  tdtimate  intentions  further  than 
that  he  intended   to  proceed  to  Elmina,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  forcing  the  Fantees  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  town.     But  if  such  were  Appiah 
Danquah's  expectations,    he   was  doomed  to  see 
them  frustrated.     While  encamped  near  Tantum 
Fort,  after  his  action  with  the  Fantees,  his  im- 
placable enemy,  Attah,  was   hastening  with  the 
greatest  impetuosity  to  meet  him.     The  rumour 
of  his  approach  struck  terror  among  the  Ashan- 
tees,  weakened  as  they  were  by  their  late  action. 
The  redoubtable  name  also  of  their  new  opponent 
reminded  them  forcibly  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
feeble  efforts   of  the  Fantees  which  they  had  to 
oppose. 

The  firmness   of  Appiah  Danquah   gave  way 

under  these  reflections,  and  prudence  counselled  a 
retreat.  Attah  pursued,  came  up  with  the  retiring 
army,  engaged  and  routed  it.  In  the  end  of 
March,  he  sent  to  inform  the  governor  of  Cape 
Coast  that  he  was  determined  to  pursue  the  Ashan- 
tees  and  to  oppose  them  to  the  last,  to  avenge  the 
heavy  wrongs  which  they  had  inflicted  on  his 
country.  The  governor  declared  himself  neutral, 
but  offered  his   assistance  as  a  mediator.      But 
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peace  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Attah's  mind, 
and  so  he  contrived  to  foflow  the  Ashantees  into 
the  interior.  Appiah  Danquah,  with  the  remnants 
of  his  force,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  Fantee 
country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Assin. 

In  the  meantime,  Attah  seems  to  have  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Fantees.  His  object  was,  now 
that  he  had  rid  Fantee  of  Appiah  Danquah's 
army,  to  wheel  round  and  cut  off  Apokoo's  retreat 
from  Coomassie.  But  he  was  arrested  in  the 
midst  of  this  daring  career  by  death.  Small-pox 
broke  out  in  his  army,  and  Attah  fell  a  victim  to 
it  in  October,  while  on  his  march  back  to  Akim. 

There  seems  to  have  been  many  traits  of  a 
noble  though  wild  and  irregular  nature  in  the 
character  of  this  chief.  His  lofty  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  gallant  and  hitherto  successful 
efforts  which  he  had  made  to  throw  off  the  Ashan- 
tee  yoke,  endeared  him  greatly  to  his  people.  He 
visited  the  commandant  of  Tantum  Fort,  and, 
although  in  the  main  friendly  disposed  towards 
him,  he  nevertheless  gave  indications  of  a  wild  and 
eccentric  disposition.  The  commandant  consi- 
dered it  prudent  not  to  thwart  him,  and  submitted 
quietly  to  many  little  encroachments  upon  his 
dignity.  He  had  not  much  regard  for  the  rights 
of  private  property,  and  helped  himself  to  any- 

VOL.    I.  F 
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traversed  long  tracts  without  seeing  a  human 
being.  Collections  of  wretched  hovels  scattered 
here  and  there  at  long  intervals  amidst  the  ruins 
of  once  populous  towns  formed  the  only  habita- 
tions. Around  these  the  miserable  natives  stalked 
with  the  gaunt  and  sullen  aspect  of  famine  and 
despair.  There  was  difficulty  in  finding  a  path 
through  the  tangled  forests.  The  land  was  one 
dreary  wilderness,  given  up  to  misery  and  neglect, 
where  the  voice  of  human  sympathy  was  unknown, 
and  even  the  song  of  birds  was  unheard.  After 
crossing  the  Prah,  and  on  their  near^  approach 
to  Coomassie,  there  were  indications  of  greater 
prosperity  and  security.  The  villages  were  more 
numerous  and  populous,  and  not  in  the  same 
state  of  delapidation,  the  people  more  cheerftd  and 
active,  and  the  plantations  better  cared  for ;  but, 
withal,  it  was  impossible  to  associate  the  idea  of 
contentment  and  happiness  with  the  apparent 
poverty  of  the  masses,  and  the  stealthy  suspicious 
looks  of  the  chiefs. 

On  their  arrival  at  Coomassie,  they  were 
honoured  with  a  public  reception,  intended,  from 
the  display  of  barbarous  pomp  and  wealth,  to 
impress  them  with  the  greatness  of  the  king.  It 
appeared  to  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  white 
men   at  his  court ;   the   etiquette  of  which  was 
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observed  by  himself  and   his  head  men   with   a 
punctilious  courtesy,   and   a  laboured   and   cere- 
monious   formality,    which    they    were    scarcely 
prepared    to   find.       This    good-breeding    never 
deserted  them  in  private  intercourse,  or  on  state 
occasions  of  mere  ceremony  ;  but  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  the  discussion  of  political  questions, 
they  were  very  frequently  violent,  boisterous,  and 
rude ;  and  on  several  occasions  the  personal  safety 
of  the  members  of  the  embassy  was  in  imminent 
jeopardy.       Their  first   interview   upon  business 
was  a  scene  of  unbridled  passion  and  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  king  and  his  chiefs,  partly  real 
and  partly  feigned,  with  the   view  of  overawing 
the  English  officers.     Mr.  James  was  so  much 
impressed  by  it,  as  to  lose  that  coolness  and  self- 
possession  so  necessary  in  all  dealings  with  African 
chiefs,  and   but   for  the    superior   firmness    and 
management  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  a  decided  rupture 
must   have   been   the  consequence.      Nay,  it   is 
doubtful  whether  the  lives  of  the  officers  would 
not   have   been   the  forfeit.     The   cause   of  the 
outburst  remains  to  be  told,  as  it  will  best  show 
the  king's  views  with  regard  to  his  late  invasion  of 
Fantee,   and  at  the  same  time   give  an  idea  of 
the   new   relations    established   between   the   two 
countries. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Europeans  paid 
to  the  native  chiefs  a  ground-rent  for  the  forts,  as 
well  as  monthly  notes  to  several   of  the   chiefs. 
These  payments  were  evidently  regarded  by  the 
natives  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  and  that  our  establishments  were 
held  on  suflferance,  not  by  conquest  or  purchase. 
When  the  King  of  Ashantee  conquered  Denkera, 
the  pay-note   which  the  King  of  Denkera  held 
from  the  Dutch  for  Elmina  Castle  was  transferred 
to  the  conqueror.     In  like  manner  the  notes  for 
Accra  fell  into  his  hands  on  the  conquest  of  Akim.   ' 
These  were  to  him  additional  confirmation  of  his 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  countries  which  he 
had  conquered,  written  proofs  in  fact  tO;, which  he*, 
and  his  successors  might  always   apjteal:  in  the 
event   of  cavil   or  dispute.       Now,    the   present 
question  was  the  surrender  of  the  pay-notes  held 
by  the  Fantee  chiefs. 

It  appears  that  this  point  had  been  discussed 
and  arranged  by  the  king's  messengers,  and  the 
Fantee  chiefs  in  the  Ashantee  camp  at  Abrah,  after 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  them  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  The  agreement  then  made  was, 
that  a  portion  should  be  deducted  from  the 
Fantee  notes,  and  paid  to  the  king,  the  Fantee 
chiefs  drawing  the  remainder  themselves.     Hav- 
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ing  agreed  to  this  partition  of  the  pay,  they  came 
to  the  governor  to  alter  the  notes,  reducing  those 
held  by  the  Fantees,  and  issuing  new  ones  to  the 
king  for  the  amounts  conceded  to  him.  This  was 
done  by  the  governor  upon  the  understanding  that 
he  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangement,  and 
that  it  was  made  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
king  and  the  Fantee  chiefs. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  king  had 
been  no  party  to  this  compromise.  The  Fantees, 
no  doubt,  lAwilling  to  give  up  these  proofs  of 
sovereignty,  had  cajoled  the  king's  messengers 
into  an  acceptance  of  part,  under  the  plea  that 
this  concession  was  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  token 
of  their  subjection  to,  but  of  their  friendship  with 
the  king.  They  believed  that  they  might,  by  this 
subterfuge,  avert  the  mortifying  confession  that 
they  were,  in  reality,  a  conquered  nation. 

But  the  king  had  ho  idea  of  half  measures  of 
this  kind.  At  his  first  interview,  on  business, 
with  Mr.  James,  he  presented  the  notes  which 
had  been  brought  to  him  by  his  messengers,  and 
requested  them  to  be  read.  Whether  he  had 
been  previously  acquainted  or  not  with  their  con- 
tents has  not  been  said,  but  when  he  heard  them 
read,  and  learned  that  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
payment  which  was  to  be  made  to  him,  he  broke 
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out  into  a  most  xincontrollable  fit  of  rage.  His 
captains  were  equally  furious,  and  swore  that  they 
would  set  out  that  night  to  take  the  heads  of 
the  Fantee  chiefs. 

Mr.  James   volimteered   no    explanation,   and 
seemed   incapable   of    acting   as   the    emergency 
required ;    and  the  assembly  was  breaking  up  in 
confusion  to  go  and  put  their  threats  into  execu- 
tion,  when   Mr.   Bowdich    interposed.       He  re- 
quested   to  be   heard.       The   king    and    chiefe 
assented.     He  spoke  with  much  animation,  and 
recounted  the  object  of  the  embassy,  which  was 
to  establish  and  confirm  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded  at  Cape  Coast.      He  was  not   aware 
that  there  was  any  insurmountable  difficulty  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  pay-notes.     The  governor, 
not  knowing  that  there   would  be  any  question 
about  them,  had  not  given  any  instructions  upon 
the  subject.     He  was  sure,  liowever,  that  he  was 
most  anxious  for  peace,  and  willing  to  do  what 
was  just  and  right.     He  proposed  that  the  king 
should  defer  coming  to  any  conclusion  until  the 
governor    should    be    communicated    with,    and 
offered  to  write  at  once  to  know  his  sentiments 
upon  the  subject. 

The  king  and  his  chiefs  were  appeased  by  Mr. 
Bowdich's  conciliatory  address.     His  proposal  was 
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idopted ;  and  in  the  meantime,  mutual  explana- 
;ions  having  been  given,  their  friendly  intercourse 
s^as  resumed.  The  king  dictated  a  letter  to  the 
governor  on  the  subject  of  these  notes. 

As  it  gives  a  very  succinct  account  of  his 
wars  with  Fantee,  and  a  just  idea  of  his  own 
views,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  curiosity, 
it  may  gratify  the  reader  to  see  it  introduced  here. 
By  bearing  in  mind  the  account  which  has  been 
given  of  these  wars,  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  king's  narration. 


•t 


Sai  Tootoo  Quamina^^  King  of  Ashantee  and 
its  dependencies,  to  John  Hope  Smithy 
Esquire y  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  British 
possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 

"The  king  sends  his  compliments  to  the 
governor.  He  thanks  the  King  of  England  and 
him  very  much  for  the  presents  sent  to  him. 
He  thinks  them  very  handsome.  The  king's 
sisters  and  all  his  friends  have  seen  them,  and 
think  them  very  handsome,  and  thank  him. 
The  king  thanks  his  God  and  his  Fetish  that  he 

*  This  letter  of  the  king  is  taken  from  Mr.  Bowdich's 
work. 
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made  the  governor  send  the  white  men's  feces 
for  him  to  see,  like  he  does  now.  He  likes  the 
English  very  much,  and  the  governor  all  the  same 
as  his  brother. 

''  The  King  of  England  has  made  war  against 
all  the  other  white  people  a  long  time,  and  killed 
all  the  people  all  about,  and  taken  all  the  towns— 
French,  Dutch,  and  Danish — all  the  towns  all 
about.  The  King  of  Ashantee  has  made  war 
against  all  the  people  of  the  water-side,  and  all 
the  black  men  aU  about,  and  taken  all  their  towns. 

"  When  the  King  ot  England  takes  a  French 
town,  he  says :  *  Come,  all  this  is  mine  ;  bring  all 
your  books,  and  give  me  all  your  pay !'    and  if 
they  do  not  do  it,  does  the  governor  think  the 
King  of  England  likes  it  ?     So  the  king  has  beat 
the  Fantees  now  two  times,  and  taken  all  their 
towns,  and  they  send  and  say  to  him :  *  You  ai*e  a 
great  king — we  want  to  serve  you ;'    but  he  says : 
*  Ha,  you  want  to  serve  me.     Then  bring  all  your 
books  what   you  got    from  the  forts ;'  and  then 
they  send  him  four  ackies.*     This  vexes  him  too 
much. 

"  The  first  time  he  made  war  against  the  Fantees, 
two  great  men  in  Assin  quarrelled ;  so  half  the 
people  came   to  Ashantee,  half  went  to    Fantee. 

*  An  ackie  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 
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The  king  said,  *  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?'  so 
he  sent  his  gold  swords,  and  comes  to  know  why 
they  did  so,  and  the  Fantees  killed  his  messengers, 
and  took  all  their  gold.  After  they  fought  with 
the  Elminas  and  Accras,  the  Fantees  sent  word  to 
the  king  they  would  serve  him.  The  king  sent 
word  to  the  Assins,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Fantees 
want  to  serve  me,  let  me  hear.  After  that  they 
sent  to  say:  *Yes,  they  tired  of  fighting,  and 
wanted  to  serve  him.'  He  said :  *  Well,  give  me 
some  gold  what  you  get  from  the  hooks,  and  then 
you  shall  hear  what  palaver  I  got  in  my  head,  and 
we  can  be  fnends.'  And  then  he  sent  some  mes- 
sengers, and  after  they  waited  more  than  two 
years,  the  Fantees  sent  word  back  :  *  No ;  we  don't 
want  to  serve  the  king,  but  only  to  make  the  path 
open  and  get  good  trade.'  This  vexed  the  king 
too  much. 

"  Then  the  Fantees  sent  to  a  strong  man, 
Cudjoe  Coomah,  and  said :  *  Come  let  us  put  our 
heads  together  against  the  king.'  After  that, 
when  the  king  heard  this,  he  sent  one — not  a 
great  man,  but  his  own  slave — and  said :  *  Well, 
you  will  do.  Go  kill  all  the  people,  all  the  Aqua- 
pims  and  Akims  and  all  1'  and  so  he  killed  all ; 
and  after  he  killed  all,  he  came  and  told  him. 
When  he  sent  against  Akim,  the  people  in  Akim 
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sent  w€td  that  Atj  told  thdr  head  men  not  to  yes  I 
the  king;  hot  dicr  would  not  mind  them.     So  he  ^ 
Ukd  the  head  peo|de,  and  the  others  begged  hiff 
pardon. 

"^  When  the  kmg  went  to  fight  with  the  Fan- 
teesy  they  sent  diis  saocy  word :  '  We  will  kill  ymr 
and  TOOT  people,  and  stand  on  yoo.'  Tlien  th^ 
(fid  not  kin  one  Ashantee  captain,  but  the  kiog 
kiDol  all  die  Fantee  captains  and  people.  Thejr 
did  not  stand  on  him. 

"  That  time  after  die  king  fooght,  all  the  Fan- 
tees  s»it  word :  '  Wdl,  we  will  s^ire  you,  but  yoa 
must  not  send  nunre  harm  to  hurt  us.  We  don't 
want  to  fi^t  more,  but  to  make  good  friends 
with  you.'  Then  the  king  said :  *  What  cabboceer 
lives  at  Cape  Coast  and  Anamaboe?  What 
books  they  get  6rom  the  forts,  let  them  send  all, 
and  then  we  can  be  fiiends.'  And  the  king  sent 
word,  too :  *  If  my  messengers  go  to  Cape  Coast 
Fort,  and  if  they  bring  pots  of  gold,  and  casks  of 
goods,  then  I  can't  take  that,  but  I  must  have  the 
books.' 

"  After  that,  the  king  sent  word  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast  and  the  Governor  of  Ana- 
maboe: 'Well,  you  know  I  have  killed  all  the 
Fantees,  and  I  must  have  Adooco's  book  and 
Ammooney's  book,  and  I  can  make  fidends  with 
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jou,  good  brother  and  good  heart.  But  now  they 
send  four  ackies,  that  is  what  makes  the  king's 
heart  break  out,  when  he  looks  at  the  book  and 
thinks  of  four  ackies;  and  his  captains  swear 
Ihat  the  Fantees  are  rogues,  and  want  to  cheat 
Mm.  When  the  white  men  see  the  Fantees  do 
&is,  and  the  English  officers  bring  him  this  four 
Ackies,  it  makes  him  get  up  very  angry  ;  but  he 
has  no  palaver  with  white  men. 

"  All  Fantee  is  his — all  the  black  man's  country 
is  his.  He  hears  that  white  men  bring  all  the 
things  that  come  here ;  he  wonders  they  do  not 
fight  with  the  Fantees,  for  he  knows  they  cheat 
Aem.  Now  he  sees  white  men,  and  he  thanks 
God  and  his  Fetish  for  it. 

"  When  the  English  made  Appollonia  Fort,  he 
fought  with  the  Aowins,  the  masters  of  that 
country,  and  killed  them.  Then  he  said  to  the 
cabboceer :  *  I  have  killed  all  your  people — ^your 
book  is  mine.'  The  cabboceer  said  :  *  True  ;  so 
long  as  you  take  my  town,  the  book  belongs  to 

vou.' 

* 

"  He  went  to  Denkera  and  fought,  and  killed 
the  people.  Then  he  said :  *  Give  me  the  book  you 
got  from  Elmina.'  So  they  did,  and  now  Elmina 
belongs  to  him. 

"  The  English  fort  at  Accra  gave  a  book  to  an 
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Akim  cabboceer,  called  Aboigin  Adjumawcoil. 
The  king  killed  him,  and  took  the  book.  Tb« 
Dutch  fort  gave  a  book  to  another  Akim  cabbo- 
ceer,  Curry  Curry  Appam.  The  Danish  fort  gall 
a  book  to  another  Akim  cabboceer,  Juoro  Akim^ 
The  king  killed  all,  and  took  their  books. 

The  king,  Sai,  is  young  on  the  stool,  but  he  keqn 
always  in  his  head  what  old  men  say,  for  it  is  good; 
and  his  great  men  and  linguists  tell  it  him  emj 
morning.  The  King  of  England  makes  three 
great  men,  and  sends  one  to  Cape  Coast,  one  to 
Anamaboe,  and  one  to  Accra.  Cape  Coast  is 
the  same  as  England.  The  king  gets  two  ounoes 
from  Accra  every  moon,  and  the  English  wish  to 
give  him  only  four  ackies  for  the  big  fort  at  Cape 
Coast,  and  the  same  for  Anamaboe.  Do  white 
men  think  this  proper  ? 

"  When  the  king  killed  the  Denkera  cabboceer, 
and  got  two  ounces  from  Elmina,  the  Dutch 
governor  said :  *  This  is  a  proper  king,  we  shaD 
not  play  with  him,'  and  made  the  book  four 
ounces.  The  king  has  killed  all  the  people,  and 
the  forts  are  his.  He  sent  his  captains  to  see 
white  men ;  now  he  sees  them,  and  thanks  God 
and  his  Fetish.  If  the  path  was  good  when  the 
captains  went,  the  king  would  have  gone  under 
the   forts,    and   seen  all   the   white  men.      The 
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^shantees  take  good  gold  to  Cape  Coast,  but  the 
Fantees  mix  it.  He  sent  some  of  his  captains 
like  slaves,  to  see,  and  they  saw  it.  Ten  hand- 
kerchiefs are  cut  to  eight,  water  is  put  to  rum, 
and  charcoal  to  powder,  even  for  the  king.  They 
cheat  him,  but  he  thinks  white  men  give  all  those 
things  proper  to  the  Fantees. 

"  The  king  knows  the  King  of  England  is  his 
good  friend,  for  he  has  sent  him  handsome  dashes.* 
He  knows  his  officers  are  his  good  friends,  for 
they  come  to  see  him.  The  king  wishes  the 
governor  to  send  to  Elmina  to  see  what  is  paid 
him  there,  and  to  write  the  King  of  England  how 
much,  as  the  English  say  their  nation  passes  the 
Dutch.  He  will  see  by  the  books  given  him  by 
Itoth  forts.  If  the  King  of  England  does  not  like 
that,  he  may  send  him  himself  what  he  please, 
and  then  Sai  can  take  it. 

"  He  thanks  the  king  and  governor  for  sending 
foiu*  white  men  to  see  him.  The  old  king  wished 
to  see  some  of  them,  but  the  Fantees  stop  it. 
He  is  but  a  yoimg  man,  and  sees  them ;  and  so 
again  he  thanks  God  and  his  Fetish." 

The   arguments  of  the  king  upon  this  point, 
backed  by  the   representations  of  Mr.  Bowdich, 

*  Presents. 
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induced  the  governor  to  arrange  the  question  of 
the  notes  to  the  king's  satisfaction.  The  repre- 
sentatives from  the  people  of  Cape  Coast,  who 
accompanied  the  mission,  confessed  to  the  truth  of 
the  previous  compromise  having  been  made  with- 
out the  governor  having  been  farther  concerned  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  question  of  the  notes, 
than  changing  them  at  the  joint  request  of  the 
Fantee  chiefs  and  the  king's  messengers.  They 
now  withdrew  their  claim  to  any  part  of  the  pay- 
ment. The  notes  were  made  over  to  the  king,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  Fantees  acknowledged  by  the 
act. 

Having  got  rid  of  this  difficulty,  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  way  was  now  sufficiently  paved 
for  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace.  But  blacl 
diplomatists  never  reveal  the  whole  extent  of  thei: 
demands  at  once.  It  is  their  cunning  to  procee( 
step  by  step  to  the  accomplishment  of-  thei 
wishes,  in  order  to  prevent  alarm  being  taken  a 
their  full  magnitude,  rightly  judging  that,  afle 
important  concessions  had  been  made,  it  was  n( 
likely  that  negotiations  w^ould  be  broken  off  fc 
minor  considerations.  No  sooner,  then,  had  tt 
question  of  the  pay-notes  been  disposed  of,  tha 
the  king  broached  another  preliminary  difficult; 
It  will  be  best  explained  by   giving   an  extrai 
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from    the    king's   letter  to   the  governor,   dated 
Coomassie,  July  9th,  1817. 

"  The  king  wants  to  begin  the  union  without 
any  palaver  remaining,  and  as  this  Commendah 
palaver  is  the  only  one,  it  must  be  settled,  and 
if  you  do  this,  he  will  take  care  the  Elminas  shall 
Bot  do  wrong  to  the  Fantees,  but  he  will  help  you 
in  all  your  palavers. 

"  The  Elminas  are  always  sending  him  messages 
about  the  insulting  conduct  and  the  expressions 
of  the  Commendahs  towards  him ;  and  this  is 
very  vexatious  to  him,  so  he  wishes  to  put  an  end 
to  it  with  your  help. 

"Adoo  Bradie,  his  favourite  nephew,  the  son 
of  the  former  king,  Sai  Quamina,  is  sent  with  a 
proper  captain,  Quantree,  to  help  you  to  settle 
the  palaver. 

"  Two  thousand  ounces  is  the  demand. 

"  The  origin  of  the  palaver  is,  that  after  the 
king  returned  from  his  own  campaign  against  the 
Fantees,  the  Commendahs  went  to  the  Elminas, 
and  said :  '  WeU,  you  helped  the  king,  and  now 
he  has  gone  back  we  will  fight  for  it.' 

"  Again,  when  a  war  was  about  to  take  place 
between  the  Cape  Coast  people  and  the  Elminas, 
the  Commendahs  went  to  the  latter,  and  said  : 
*  Well,  we  will  help  you,  if  you  give  us  plenty  of 
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powder  to  fight  for  you/  They  did  so,  and  iai* 
mediately  the  Commendahs  used  it  to  seize  ninetj* 
eight  Elminas,  and  sold  them  as  slaves ;  this,  the 
king  thinks  you  will  say  is  very  bad. 

"  The  Cape  Coast  people  and  the  FanteeSi 
having  joined  against  the  Elminas,  they  seat  to 
tell  the  king,  stating  that  it  was  because  they  had 
not  resisted  him,  when  he  came  down  against  thi 
Fantees ;  adding,  that  the  Commendahs,  idio 
were  their  natural  allies  before,  had  now  joined 
their  enemies,  and  begging  the  king  to  Tey&ag0 
this  act  of  perfidy.  The  king  much  angered,  ia^ 
mediately  sent  a  captain  for  the  purpose  of  their 
destruction  (Yaquokooko),  but  the  Dutch  governor 
sent  to  him,  and  then  sent  to  the  king  to  beg 
him  to  stop,  because  the  English  and  Dutch  being 
one,  it  would  put  shame  on  his  face." 

These  old  grudges  against  the  people  of  Com- 
mendah  were  still  rankling  in  the  king's  mind, 
and  goaded  on  by  the  instigation  of  the  Elminas, 
he  refused  to  come  to  any  terms  of  accommodatioB 
until  his  insulted  dignity  was  appeased.  Notwith* 
standing  all  the  entreaties  and  representations  of 
the  governor,  of  the  great  poverty  of  the  Com- 
mendahs, and  their  total  inability  to  satisfy  hi$ 
demands,  he  still  persisted  in  them.  After  a  great 
deal  of  negotiation,  he  at  last  consented  to  com- 
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firomise  the  matter  by  the  payment  by  the  Com- 

mendahs  of  one  huncjred  and  twenty  ounces  of 

gold  to  himself,  with  the  usual  perquisites  to  his 

captains,  and  their  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  him. 

He  now  requested  the  governor's  interference 

to  obtain  redress  for  him  for  insults  offered  by 

the  people  of  Amissah.      In  this  case  he  accepted 

their  apologies  and  retractation.    His  next  demand 

vas  a  renewal  of  the  slave  trade,  but  having  been 

made  to  understand,  that  its  abolition  was  the  act 

irfthe  king  and  the  Parliament  of  England,  over 

[lAich  the  governor  had  no  control,  and  to  which 

was  bound  to  force  submission,  he  readily  com- 

:|idi^ided  the  impossibility  of  a  compliance  with 

flus  demand. 

Having  thus  removed  all  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace,  a  treaty  was  at  last  concluded  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1817.  The  Fantee  tribes 
iwe  now  reduced  to  the  position  of  tributaries 
rf  the  king  of  Ashantee ;  but  not  to  the  foil 
I  Atent  of  subjection  of  the  other  nations  conquered 
ly  him.  An  acknowledgment  of  a  species  of 
irotectorate  was  interposed  between  them  and  their 
Haster,  which  ought  greatly  to  have  mitigated  the 
ie?erity  of  their  servitude.  The  fourth  article  of 
Ihe  treaty  was : 
**In  order  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war,  it  is 

6  2 
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agreed,  that  in  any  case  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  under  British  protection,  the  king 
shall  complain  thereof  to  the  govemor-in-chief  to 
obtain  redress,  and  that  they  will  in  no  instance 
resort  to  hostilities,  even  against  the  other  towns 
of  the  Fantee  territory,  without  endeavouring  as 
much  as  possible  to  effect  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment, affording  the  governor  the  opportunity  of 
propitiating  it,  as  far  as  he  may  with  disarm 
tion." 

And  again  the  eighth  article  provides  against  the 
indiscriminate  licence  of  the  Ashantees  individually. 

"  The  govemor-in-chief  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  of  punishing  any  subject  of  Ashantee  or 
Dwabin  guilty  of  secondary  offences;  but  incase 
of  any  crime  of  magnitude,  he  will  send  the  of- 
fender to  the  king,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  country." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  the  governor  after  the  treaty  was  signed, 
would  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  king 
altogether  made  over  the  government  of  the 
Fantees  to  the  English.     He  says : 

^'  I  will  thank  you  to  impress  on  the  king  of 
England,  that  I  have  sworn  not  to  renew  the  war 
with  the  Fantees,  out  of  respect  to  him,  and  I 
shall  consider  them  his  people.      I  hope  therefore 
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he  win,  in  turn,  consider  if  he  cannot  renew  the 
slave  trade,  which  will  be  good  for  me." 

But  these  provisions,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 

found  but  a  poor  guarantee  against  the  tyrannical 

oppression  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  sequel  will 

show,   that   this   treaty,   considered  at   the  time 

fraught  with  so  many  advantages  to  the  country, 

was  little  better  than  so  much  waste  paper.     It 

is  fair  to  admit,  however,  that  the  Fantees  and  the 

English   authorities   appear    to   have  been   more 

diargeable  with  blame  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities 

I    than  the  king. 

The  object  of  the  mission  having  now  been 
accomplished,  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Dr.  Tedlie  re- 
turned to  Cape  Coast,  leaving  Mr.  Hutchison  in 
the  position   of  British  Resident   at   Coomassie. 

I     Mr.  James  had  previously  returned,  ha\dng  been 

i    recalled      on     account     of     his     incompetency. 

*'■  During  the  residence  of  the  gentlemen  comprising 
the  mission  at  Coomassie,  much  curious  infor- 
mation was  obtained  respecting  the  countries  in 
the  interior  subject  to  Ashantee.  Mr.  Bowdich 
has  given  us  many  interesting  details  respecting 
them,  having  derived  his  knowledge  principally 
from  Moors,  large  numbers  of  whom  were  then 
residing  at  the  capital.  But  the  region  beyond 
Ashantee  having  up  to  this  time  remained  sealed 
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against  the  enterprise  of  European  travellers,  and 
there  having  been  no  means  of  testing  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  information  given  him,  it  would 
be  idle  to  reproduce  it  here. 

Mr.  Hutchison  continued  for  some  months 
on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  king  and 
his  people,  whose  respect  he  appears  to  have 
preserved;  but  a  war  having  broken  out  with 
Buntookoo,  which  engaged  the  whole  attention 
of  the  Ashantees,  and  his  presence  not  being  very 
agreeable  at  such  a  time,  from  a  fear  of  his  being  ] 
a  witness  of  any  reverse  to  his  Majesty's  anns, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  recal  him.  Soon 
after,  the  king  withdrew  all  the  Ashantees  from 
the  Fantee  country,  and  closed  the  paths,  in  order 
that  he  might,  unobserved,  prosecute  his  wars  in 
the  interior. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years,  which  we  have 
just  been  recording,  show  a  gradually  increasing 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  English.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  was  out  of  fear  or 
respect  for  them  that  Cape  Coast  was  relieved 
from  the  Ashantee  army  upon  such  moderate 
terms.  They  were  also  the  means  of  saving 
Commendah  from  destruction,  and  generally  the 
advantage  of  their  protection,  inadequate  as  it  was 
to  secure  great  benefits,  was  felt  and  acknowledged. 
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But  a  vast  amount  of  oppression  and  lawless 
viol^ice  still  prevailed  throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  Fantee,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  native  chiefs 
as  of  the  Ashantees.  The  former  had  not  yet 
learned  to  tame  down  their  stubborn  and  turbulent 
dispositions  in  obedience  to  the  white  men.  Their 
short-sighted  views  of  human  conduct  had  never 
revealed  to  them  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
A  present  advantage,  however  obtained,  whether 
at  the  expense  of  violence,  robbery,  or  even  murder, 
had  for  them  irresistible  attractions.  They  almost 
bvitriably  yielded  to  it,  regardless  of  consequences, 
and  a  day  of  retribution.  The  slave  trade  was 
still  actively  prosecuted  by  Spaniards  and  others, 
and  perhaps  from  the  smuggling,  under-hand 
character  which  the  traffic  had  now  assumed,  it 
was  attended  with  a  greater  amount  of  violence 
and  injustice.  Its  abolition  by  Spain  had  had  no 
eflFect  in  checking  it,  as  the  fast-sailing  Spanish 
vessels  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  men-of- 
war.  No  less  than  seven  large  slave  vessels  were 
taking  in  cargoes  near  Cape  Coast  Castle  in 
February,  1818. 

The  hopes  which  the  governor  and  council  had 
formed  of  an  increase  of  legitimate  commerce 
were  entirely  disappointed,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  slave  trade  by  General 
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Daendels  and  the  Elminas,  which  made  them  in 
better  odour  with  the  natives.     Legal  trade  had 
still  farther  to  contend  against  the  piratical  acts  of 
these  slavers,  which  were  of  very  frequent  recur- 
rence.      Panyarring,    or    the   forcible  seizure  of 
unprotected  travellers,  which  had  been  much  sup- 
pressed, was  again  revived  in  full  vigour.     The 
governor,  Mr.   Smith,   did  his   utmost   to  check 
this  lawless  spirit,  and  on  several  occasions  acted 
with  great  determination  and  energy.     He  sent 
an  expedition  against  the  people  of  Lagoe,  who 
had  seized  a  set  of  Cape  Coast  canoe-men,*and 
compelled  them  to  deliver  them  up ;   and  by  im- 
posing a  fine,  he   struck  a   heavy  blow   at   this 
iniquitous  practice.     He   also  banished    Brew,  a 
coloured  man,  from  Cape  Coast,  for  his  intrigues 
with  Ashantee  to  uphold  the  trade  in  slaves,  and 
exercised  generally  such  a  beneficial  influence  as 
his  limited  means  permitted.     But  his  power  was 
very  inadequate    to   redress    the    heavy    wrongs 
which    were     daily   inflicted.       To    add    to    the 
miseries  of  the  people,  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
land  in  1816,  induced  by  the  restrictions  put  upon 
cultivation  by  the  Ashantee  invasion,   as  well  as 
by  their  consumption  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  officers  of  the  government,  and  the   go- 
vernment   itself,    contributed  to    the    extent    of 
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their  ability  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  poor, 
but  thousands  died  from  this  cause.  The  shield 
of  the  government  was  sometimes  successfully 
interposed  to  save  the  victims  of  a  cruel  super- 
stition. Upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Cape  Coast,  one  of  the  head  men  was 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  torture.  The  governor  rescued  him  from  this 
fate,  but  was  obliged  to  send  him  to  Sierra  Leone 
for  protection. 

A  school  was  established  for  the  education  of 
native  children,  and  an  incipient  attempt  made  to 
improve  the  moral,  social,  and  political  condition 
of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.   Dupuis   appointed   Consul    at  Coomassie  —  Insults 
offered  to  the  Ashantee  Resident — Embassy  sent  to 
demand  satisfaction  —  Dignified  conduct  of  the  mes- 
sengers—  Conclusion  of  a  treaty  —  Disavowed  by  the 
Governor — Mr.  Dupuis  leaves  the  Coast — Cape  Coast 
placed  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  the  King — African 
Company  abolished — Sir  Charles  McCarthy  appointed 
Governor — Seizure   of  a  Sergeant  in  the  Government 
service — Commencement  of  hostilities — Battle  of  Essa- 
macow — Defeat  and  death  of  Sir  Charles — Defeat  of  the 
Ashantees  at  Affetoo — The  King  encamps  within  sight 
of  Cape   Coast — Attack   upon   the   lines — The    King's 
alarm  and  retreat — Overthrow  of  the  Ashantee  army — 
Arrival  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Gaman  war,  the 
English  authorities  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
ignorance  respecting  its  probable  result.  At  the 
close  of  1818,  the  governor  informs  the  committee 
that  a  few  Ashantee  stragglers  had  reached  the 
coast  in  a  miserable  plight ;  but  they  would  give 
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no  information  about  the  state  of  matters  in 
Ashantee.  In /the  meantime,  the  home  govern- 
ment,  anxious  io  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  king,  appointed  Mr.  Dupuis,  Consul  for 
Coomassie.  He  arrived  upon  the  coast  in  the 
beginning  of  1819,  and  found  our  political  rela- 
tions with  his  majesty  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  long  silence  respecting  the  Gaman 
war  gave  rise  to  rumours  of  the  king's  defeat. 
The  people  of  Cape  Coast  were  willing  to  believe 
these  reports,  and  made  them  the  subject  of 
triumphant  exultation  over  the  Ashantee  resident. 
The  governor  also  did  not  discourage  them,  nor 
did  he  appear  sorry  to  see  the  people  of  Cape 
Coast  inclined  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
Ashantee  domination.  In  consequence  of  this 
feeling,  the  Ashantee  traders  were  not  allowed  to 
come  to  Cape  Coast  for  some  time. 

But  while  the  Cape  Coast  people  were  indulging 
their  imaginations  with  agreeable  pictures  of  the 
king's  disasters,  messengers  arrived  from  his 
majesty  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  gross  insult 
offered  to  him  by  the  people  of  Commendah, 
whom  Mr.  Bowdich's  treaty  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  governor.  It  appeared  that  the 
king,  as  is  customary  with  these  people  on  such 
occasions,  had  sent,  from  his  camp  at   Gaman, 
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some  jaw-bones  to  the  Commendahs,  as  trophies 
of  success.  His  messengers  were  received  by 
them  with  insult,  were  beaten  and  ejected  from 
the  town,  and  now,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty,  he 
applied  to  the  governor  for  redress.  The  latter 
refused  to  interfere,  and  the  messengers  returned 
disappointed  to  Coomassie. 

Another  messenger  soon  after  arrived,  reite- 
rating the  demand  for  redress  from  the  Commen- 
dahs, and  adding  that,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
denied  him,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  king  to 
take  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  punish 
the  offenders  without  reference  to  the  governor; 
and  that,  for  this  pm*pose,  a  body  of  troops  would 
bo  sent  down  from  Coomassie.  The  governor 
received  this  message  very  indignantly,  and,  by  way 
of  expressing  his  defiance,  he  delivered  to  the 
messenger  a  ball-cartridge  as  symbolical  of  his 
ri^adiness  for  war.  He  moreover  encouraged  the 
towns-pejople  to  place  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
defence. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  king 
in  his  camp  at  Gaman.  He  would  not  believe  the 
report  of  his  messenger,  and  put  him  to  the 
torture  ;  but  his  captains  were  not  so  incredulous, 
and  eagerly  requested  permission  to  go  down  to 
the  coast  and  avenge  their  insulted  dignity.     But 
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the  king  would  not  consent  to  this.  He  believed 
that  the  governor  had  been  imposed  upon,  for  he 
could  not  reconcile  the  conduct  reported  of  him 
with  his  ideas  of  British  good  faith.  The  ink  of 
the  treaty  was  scarcely  dry  which  had  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  king,  in  the  event  of  any 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  natives  under 
British  protection,  was  to  seek  redress  through  the 
governor.  He  had  done  so,  and  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  giving  oflPence.  He  appeased 
the  anger  of  his  captains  by  promising  to  exact 
immediate  redress,  and,  with  this  view,  he  dis- 
patched another  messenger  of  high  rank,  with  a 
numerous  retinue. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  publicly  received  in  the 
hall  of  the  castle,  in  presence  of  the  head  men  of 
Cape  Coast.  He  once  more,  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  demanded  redress  from  the  governor  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  which  he  produced  from  a 
box  and  handed  to  his  excellency,  desiring  that  it 
might  be  publicly  read;  and  he  added  that  he 
had  his  master's  instructions  to  leave  the  treaty 
with  the  governor,  if  he  should  still  refuse  to  abide 
by  its  provisions,  as  the  king  could  not  retain  it, 
and  go  to  war.  As  the  reading  of  the  treaty  was 
being  proceeded  with,  the  messenger  twice  rose 
up,  and  demanded  satisfaction  upon  the  faith  of 
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the  fourth  and  seventh  articles,  which  provide  as 
follow : 

"4  th.  In  order  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war,  it 
is  agreed,  that  in  any  case  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  under  British  protection,  the 
king  shall  complain  thereof  to  the  govemor-in- 
chief  to  obtain  redress,  and  that  he  will  in  no  case 
resort  to  hostility,  without  endeavouring  as  much 
as  possible  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement. 

"  7  th.  The  governors  of  the  respective  forts 
shall,  at  all  times,  afford  every  protection  in  their 
power  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people 
of  Ashantee,  who  may  resort  to  the  water-side." 

With  skilful  tact  and  telling  effect,  this  Ashantee 
diplomatist  laid  hold  upon  these  articles  as  they 
were  consecutively  read ;  and  his  representations 
were  loudly  enforced  by  the  acclamations  of  his 
attendants.  The  Cape  Coast  people  now  took 
the  alarm,  and  threw  all  the  blame  upon  the 
governor,  who  had  encouraged  them  in  their  re- 
bellious conduct.  The  messenger  would  listen  to 
no  explanations.  The  king's  orders  were  peremp- 
tory. Ample  redress  must  be  granted,  or  the 
treaty  would  be  left  with  the  governor,  and  an 
appeal  made  to  arms. 

Mr.  Dupuis,  the  consul,  was  present  on  this 
occasion.     From  the  time  of  his  arrival  upon  the 
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coast,  there  had  been  constant  misunderstandings 
between  him  and  the  local  government.     These, 
and  the  imsettled  state  of  the  country,  had  occa- 
sioned the  delay  of  his  journey  to  Coomassie.     It 
would  appear  that  the  governor  looked  with  much 
jealousy  upon  Mr.  Dupuis'  independent  appoint- 
ment, and  was  reluctant  to  allow  him  to  proceed 
to  Ashantee.     Their  views  of  the  politics  of  the 
country  were  so  different,  that  •  the  governor  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  allow  him  to  enter  upon  his 
duties;  while  the  ideas  of  each,  with  regard  to 
their  respective  powers,  occasioned  so  much  clash- 
ing that  their  intercourse  assumed  the  character 
of  personal  hostility.     We  believe  that  much  of 
the  present  misunderstanding  with  Ashantee  arose 
out  of  this  bitterness  of  spirit ;  and  w^e  cannot  but 
r^ard  the  appointment  of  Mr.    Dupuis  as  very 
impolitic,   inasmuch   as   it   greatly    impaired   the 
governor's  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ashantees, 
and  destroyed  that  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action 
which  it  was  so  essential  to  exhibit.     It  may  be 
thought  that  the  fault  was  in  the  men,  and  not  in 
the  policy  of  the  appointment ;  but  our  relations 
on  the  Gold  Coast  with  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
bring  the  governor  into  such  constant  communi- 
cation with  him,  that   it  is   scarcely  possible  to 
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avoid   misunderstandings,  if  our  political  agent  at 
Coomassie  be  not  subject  to  the  governor's  control 

While  the  Ashantee  messenger  was  pressing 
his  demands  for  redress,  Mr.  Dupuis  desired  that 
he  might  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  appoint- 
ment. When  this  was  done,  the  messenger 
seemed  to  think  that  such  an  unexpected  circum- 
stance as  the  arrival  of  an  agent  direct  from 
England,  might  alter  the  king's  views.  He  there- 
fore, after  a  little  consideration,  resolved  to  retain 
possession  of  the  treaty  in  the  meantime,  and  to 
apply  to  the  king  for  fresh  instructions.  Some 
time  afterwards,  an  ambassador  of  stifl  higher  con- 
sequence  made  his  appearance  at  Cape  Coast. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  nephew  of  the 
king.  He  had  with  him  an  imposing  train  of 
twelve  hundred  attendants.  He  made  his  entry 
into  Cape  Coast  as  a  viceroy  enters  a  conquered 
town,  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  state.  He 
denounced  the  Cape  Coast  people  as  rebels ;  and 
demanded  sixteen  hundred  ounces  of  gold  as  a 
fine.  He  also  demanded  a  similar  sum  from  the 
governor,  for  his  infringement  of  the  treaty. 

Every  attempt  at  negotiation  having  failed,  it 
was  at  length  resolved  to  forward  Mr.  Dupuis  to 
Coomassie.     The  governor  added  several  valuable 
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presents  to  those  which  Mr.  Dupuis  had  brought 
from  England  for  the   king.     He  also  provided 
him  with  instructions,  but  these  the  consul  left 
behind  him,  to  be  returned  with  a  protest  when  he 
should  have  advanced  so  far  upon  his  journey  as 
to  be   beyond  reach.     Little  good  could  be  ex- 
pected   from    such    ill-combined    efforts.       Mr. 
Dupuis  was  well  received  by  the  king,  who  seemed 
willing  to  adjust  the  differences,  without  having 
recourse  to  war.     He  departed  from  his  demand 
upon  the  government,  but  would  not  remit  the 
fine  which  he  wished  to  impose  upon  the  town  of 
Cape  Coast.     A  new  treaty  was  drawn  up,  which 
acknowledged  the  king's  sovereignty  over   Fantee. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  natives  under  British 
protection  should  be  amenable  only  to  the  governor 
for  their  acts,  but  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  punishing  the  Cape  Coast  people.     His 
majesty  also  agreed  to  receive  English  missionaries 
for  the   purpose   of    propagating   the    Christian 
religion. 

On  the  consul's  return  to  the  coast,  the  king 
sent  ambassadors  for  transmission  to  England  with 
presents  to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  his  friendly  disposition,  and  of  promoting 
those  feelings  of  amity  which  he  evidently  ap- 
peared anxious  should  subsist  between  himself  and 
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the  English  government  upon  the  coast.  But  his 
well-meaning  courtesy  was  doomed  to  receive  a 
rude  rebuff.  The  local  government,  relying  upon 
assistance  from  Sir  George  Collier,  the  naval  com- 
mander-in-chief upon  the  coast,  disavowed  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Dupuis.  They  also 
refused  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  ground- 
rent  for  the  forts,  as  well  as  to  entertain  the  ques- 
tion of  satisfaction  demanded  from  the  people  of 
Cape  Coast.  The  commodore,  moreover,  declined 
giving  a  passage  to  the  Ashantee  ambassadors. 
Mr.  Dupuis  having  explained  the  state  of  matters 
to  these,  and  protested  against  the  acts  of  the 
government,  returned  to  England,  to  submit  his 
proceedings  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

The  perusal  of  these  unvarnished  details  fills 
the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment 
at  the  unworthy  part  which  we  appear  to  have 
acted  throughout  these  events.  Bowdich's  treaty 
imposed  upon  the  governor  the  necessity  of  enter- 
taining the  king's  just  complaints.  The  insult 
offered  to  his  ambassadors  to  Commendah  was, 
in  every  respect,  a  just  ground  of  complaint.  Not 
only  was  it  an  assault,  but  an  assault  of  a  very 
aggravated  nature — the  violation  of  the  sacred 
persons  of  accredited  messengers  whom  tribes  at 
war  with  each  other  consider  it  a  duty  to  respect. 
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Bat  more,  they  were  deputed  to  show  the  trophies 
of  the  king^s  victorious  arms,  and  meant,  no 
doubt,  to  remind  the  Commendahs  of  the  mercy 
which  had  spared  them  on  a  former  occasion.  The 
jaw-bones  of  the  king's  enemies  were  intended  to 
convey  a  fearful  lesson  of  obedience,  in  accordance 
with  the  figurative  language  of  savages,  which 
seeks  to  impress  the  mind  with  objects  calculated 
to  strike  the  outward  senses  rather  than  to  waste 
time  in  wordy  argument.  When  Amanquah 
gained  his  victory  over  the  Akims,  he  sent  jaw- 
bones to  the  Accras,  who  were  at  the  time  subject 
to  the  king.  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  insult- 
ing in  the  medium  of  communication,  which  was 
well  understood  by  the  Commendahs.  The  in- 
sult to  the  messengers  was  consequently  nothing 
less  than  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  king, 
who  sought  redress  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  treaty. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  by  what  subter- 
fuge the  governor  could  justify  himself  in  evading 
his  duty  on  such  an  occasion,  which  was  clearly,  by 
every  obligation  of  honour  and  good  faith,  and 
even  of  good  policy,  to  mediate  between  the  king 
and  his  rebellious  subjects.  It  may  be,  that  the 
bearing  of  the  king's  messengers  was  more  impe- 
rious than  the  haughty  spirit  of  an  Englishman 
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could  easily  brook ;  but  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
king  evinces  a  calm  and  temperate  assertion  of 
his  just  demands,  and  a  disinclination  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  His  repeated  messages,  to 
which  he  gave  a  continually  increasing  importance 
by  the  increased  rank  and  consequence  of  each 
successive  deputy;  his  firm  remonstrances,  based 
upon  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  his  avowed  deter- 
mination of  the  course  which  his  dignity  com- 
pelled him  to  take  to  vindicate  his  honour;  and 
more  than  all,  his  sacred  regard  for  his  engage- 
ments,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  follow  the 
natural  impulse  of  his  mind  while  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  treaty,  are  proofs  of  an  open,  direct 
course  of  dealing,  which  forms  a  lofty  con- 
trast to  the  evasive  conduct  of  the  governor  and 
people. 

The  only  palliation  which  ingenuity  can  devise 
to  extenuate  their  proceedings,  is  their  impression 
of  the  intolerable  nature  of  Ashantee  domination. 
They  doubtless  regarded  the  communication  made 
to  the  Commendahs,  as  artfully  contrived  to  bring 
on  a  palaver,  and  believed  that  there  would  be  no 
end  to  similar  snares.  The  supposed  disasters  of 
the  Gaman  war  presented  a  favourable  opportimity 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  good  faith  was 
sacrificed   to  their  views  of  policy.     It  is  humi- 
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Hating  to  be  compelled  to  make  this  admission, 
and  to  confess  that  a  king  of  Ashantee  had  greater 
regard  for  his  written  engagements  than  an 
English  governor. 

But  the  policy  was  as  short-sighted  as  it  was 
perfidious.  The  king's  authority  was  folly  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country.  The  Assins  and 
Abrahs  were,  at  this  time,  his  obedient  vassals, 
and  without  being  able  to  detach  them  from  their 
allegiance,  the  assertion  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  Cape  Coast  people  was  nothing  but 
the  angry  pettishness  of  a  froward  child.  If 
measures  had  been  taken  to  organize  a  systematic 
revolt  throughout  the  different  Fantee  tribes,  the 
hope  of  independence  might  excuse  the  natives, 
while  it  would  not  justify  the  governor,  who,  by  a 
written  treaty,  which  the  king  had  not  violated 
had  acknowledged  their  subjection,  and  had 
avowedly  testified  this  acknowledgment  by  the 
assignment  to  the  king,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Cape  Coast  people,  of  the  pay-notes  given  by  the 
government. 

But  for  the  change  which  soon  afterwards 
took  place  in  the  construction  of  the  government, 
upon  which  no  calculation  could  be  formed  at  the 
time,  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  Cape 
Coast  was  a  project  of  perfect  insanity.     We  fear 
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we  must  look  for  a  solution  of  the  infatuation  in 
Mr.  Dupuis'  appointment,  and  in  the  aggravations 
which  his  opposition  added  to  the  question.  He 
is  far  from  an  unprejudiced  authority,  and  he  does 
not  scruple  to  charge  the  local  government  with 
the  determination  to  risk  a  rupture  with  Ashantee, 
to  defeat  the  objects  of  his  mission.  But,  putting 
his  prejudices,  and  the  intemperance  of  his  conduct, 
out  of  view,  we  are  still  left  to  contend  against 
a  mass  of  obstinate  facts,  which  no  sophistry  can 
remove.  Can  we  hesitate  to  attribute  the  dis- 
avowal of  his  treaty,  the  withdrawal  of  a  proposal 
to  satisfy  the  king's  demands  upon  Cape  Coast, 
by  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ounces  of  gold,  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  right  to  the  pay-notes,  and  the  contumelious 
rejection  of  his  ambassadors,  to  the  indignity 
ofi^ered  to  the  governor  in  the  renunciation  of  his 
instructions  by  the  consul  ?  It  is  evident  that 
personal  pique  was  allowed  to  outweigh  public 
considerations,  and  to  confirm  the  local  government 
in  its  measures  of  resistance. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  conceive  with  what  feel- 
ings of  offended  pride  the  king  saw  the  ambassa- 
dors intended  for  England,  return  to  Coomassie, 
and  learnt  the  fate  of  the  new  treaty  which  he  had 
concluded.      Still,    however,    he   refrained    from 
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having  recourse  to  hostilities.  Mr.  Dupuis  had 
sent  him  word,  that  he  intended  to  lay  the  whole 
question  before  the  home  government,  and  he 
patiently  waited  to  know  the  result  of  this  reference. 
But  when  several  months  had  elapsed  beyond  the 
time  prescribed  for  the  transmission  of  an  answer, 
his  ambassador,  Prince  Adoom,  received  instruc- 
tions to  retire  from  Cape  Coast  and  to  place  it  in 
a  state  of  blockade. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king's  captains^  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  carrjing  on  a  system 
of  confiscations  and  spoliation,  the  oppressiveness 
of  which  had  no  doubt  much  influence  with  the 
governor  in  inducing  him  to  believe  the  country 
ripe  for  revolt.  In  April,  1820,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Dupuis,  the  king 
sent  messengers  to  Accra  to  demand  the  smn  of 
two  hundred  ounces  of  gold  from  Mr.  Hanson,  a 
native  merchant,  upon  the  plea  that  he  had  been 
unfriendly  to  him,  in  not  sending  him  a  present 
when  he  was  going  to  war.  Such  a  preposterous 
demand  was  of  course  resisted,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  the  attempted  imposition  will  best  show  the 
nature  of  his  oppressive  rule,  where  it  could  be 
carried  on  without  the  power  of  resistance. 

While  Prince  Adoom  kept  up  the  blockade  of 
Cape   Coast,   he   at  the   same   time  exercised  a 
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species  of  jurisdiction  over  the  neighboiiring  chiefe. 
A   dispute  having  arisen  between   two  of  these, 
Paintrie,  chief  of  Abrah,  was  summoned  by  the 
Ashantee  resident  to  repair  to  Mouree  to  have  it 
adjusted.      While  there,  he  obtained  possession  of 
the   person  of  one  of  his  own  slaves,  who  had 
absconded  to  Cape  Coast.      This  slave  took  up 
his  residence  with  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  castle ; 
but  having  quarrelled  with  his  protector,  the  latter, 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  agreed  to  send  him  to  his 
master,  Paintrie,  for  a  trifling  gratification.     He 
was  gagged  and  conveyed  by  canoe  to  Mouree  at 
night,  and  barbarously  butchered  by  the  chief.     In 
consequence  of  this  outrage,  a  party   of  eighty- 
five  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Mr.  CoUiver 
was  immediately  sent  off  to  endeavour  to   bring 
Paintrie  to  Cape  Coast.  On  approaching  the  town, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Fantees.     They  returned 
the  fire,  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  killing  eleven 
and  wounding  many  more.      Paintrie's  body  was 
found  among  the   slain,  and  was  carried  to  Cape 
Coast  for  burial. 

Such  scenes  will  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  violence  prevalent  at  this  time.  The  trade 
of  Cape  Coast  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  the  people, 
hemmed  in  within  the  precints  of  the  town,  were 
dependant  for  supplies  upon  communication  by  sea. 
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While  affairs  upon  the  Gold  Coast  were  in  this 
unsatisfactory  position,  a  bill  was  passed  through 
the  English  Parliament  in  1821,  for  abolishing  the 
African  Company,  and  transferring  the  forts  and 
settlements  to  the  crown.  The  Gold  Coast  be- 
came a  dependency  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  was 
placed  under  the  government  of  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  in 
March,  1822,  and  gave  life  and  energy  to  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  people.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  made  any  attempts  to  establish  amicable 
relations  with  the  king.  He  seems  to  have  at 
once  assumed  (no  doubt  influenced  by  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him)  that  negotiation  was  hope- 
less, that  he  had  to  do  with  a  state  of  confirmed 
hostility,  and  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  estab- 
lishing peace  except  by  the  sword.  There  is  now 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  king,  at  this 
time,  would  have  been  willing  to  listen  to  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir 
Charles  did  not  at  first  make  overtures  of  this 
nature.  But  he  had  no  ordinary  difficulties  to 
contend  against.  The  servants  of  the  African 
Company,  almost  to  a  man,  refused  to  take  office 
under  him,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  any 
participation  in  the  management  of  affairs. 

The  new  governor  was  thus  left  to  grope  his 
VOL.   I.  H 
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way  as  he  best  could,  exposed  to  the  machinations 
of  interested  and  designing  men.  His  noble  and 
generous  nature  sympathised  deeply  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  oppressed  Fantees,  and  led  him 
to  conclude  that  their  independence  alone  could  give 
them  relief,  and  restore  tranquillity  to  this  long- 
distracted  country.  His  measures,  therefore,  were 
all  calculated  to  this  end.  He  had  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  most  influential  chiefs.  He  laid 
before  them  his  views  of  the  policy  which  he 
desired  them  to  adopt.  He  endeavoured  to  give 
unanimity  and  decision  to  their  counsels,  and 
assisted  them  largely  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war.  So  thoroughly  did  he  identify  himself  with 
the  struggle,  that  the  Fantees  soon  hailed  him  as 
their  deliverer,  and  gave  themselves  entirely  up  to 
his  guidance. 

During  this  time,  the  King  of  Ashantee  main- 
tained a  sullen  silence.  He  saw  with  feelings  of 
deep  indignation  the  seeds  of  revolt,  thus  eagerly 
cherished  by  the  English  governor.  His  pride  was 
hurt  at  the  great  indifference  with  which  he  was 
treated.  No  embassy,  no  conciliatory  message 
had  been  sent  to  him.  He  was  left  to  brood  over 
his  insulted  dignity,  and  to  meditate  his  schemes 
of  retaliation  and  revenge.  Impressed,  however, 
with  the  danger  of  the  contest,  from  the  extra- 
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ordinary  enthusiasm  with  which  Sir  Charles's 
policy  had  been  adopted  by  his  revolted  Fantees, 
he  was  slow  to  commence  hostilities.  The 
governor  attributing  his  inactivity  to  fear,  and 
conceiving  that  he  had  awed  him  into  submission, 
did  not  consjfier  his  presence  longer  necessary  upon 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  returned  to  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Sierra  Leone. 

The  king,  availing  himself  of  his  absence,  made 
preparations  for  war,  but  so  secretly,  that  his 
intentions  did  not  transpire  until  his  plans  were 
fully  matured.  During  this  time  Ashantee  traders 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  coast,  but  they 
maintained  an  inviolable  secrecy  regarding  events 
in  Ashantee,  having  had  the  oath  draught  adminis- 
tered to  them  for  this  purpose  before  leaving 
Coomassie.  One  of  these  traders  having  quarrelled 
with  a  black  sergeant  stationed  at  Anamaboe  Fort, 
the  latter,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  grossly  abused 
the  king.  This  circumstance  was  made  the  pre- 
text for  commencing  hostilities.  The  sergeant  was 
waylaid  and  carried  to  Doonquah,  the  capital  of 
Abrah,  whose  chief,  Paintrie,  had  been  killed  by 
the  English  soldiers  in  the  skirmish  at  Mouree. 

The  Abrahs  were,  at  this  time,  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  Ashantee  resident,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  willing  to  retaliate  upon  the  English  sergeant 
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the  death  of  their  chief.  This  outrage,  indicating 
as  it  did  the  near  approach  of  war,  hurried  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy  back  to  Cape  Coast,  where  his 
presence  was  hailed  with  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  delight.  His  majestic  figure,  towering 
a  foot  beyond  the  tallest  of  his  staflf,  as  he  passed 
along  the  ranks,  smiling  encouragement  to  all ;  his 
frank,  courteous,  and  gallant  bearing  ;  his  lavish, 
almost  reckless,  expenditure  of  money ;  and  his  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  result  of  the  impending 
struggle,  inspired  all  ranks  of  society  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  flattering  anticipations. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  astonishing 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  mention  of  his  name, 
which  seems  to  act  as  a  potent  spell  with  the 
Fantees.  Anecdotes  of  his  power,  generosity,  and 
benevolence,  are  treasured  up  with  a  species  of 
sacred  regard,  and  transmitted  from  father  to  son. 
The  very  spots  where  he  had  given  a  few  pic-nic 
parties  with  all  the  eclat  of  rich  English  uniforms, 
and  a  military  band,  are  still  pointed  out  with  a 
lingering  fondness,  while  his  name  is  perpetuated 
in  the  corrupted  form  of  Kartd  bestowed  by  many 
a  parent  upon  his  child. 

Captain  Laing  volunteered  to  proceed  to  Doon- 
quah,  or  even  to  Coomassie,  to  negotiate  for  the 
delivery  of  the  abducted  sergeant,  who   was  soon 
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afterwards  butchered ;  but  Sir  Charles  dedmed  his 
proposal.  The  king  also  made  overtures  of  peace, 
through  the  Dutch  governor,  which  were  equally 
rejected.  Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  the  governor 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  crush  the  Ashantee  power, 
for  which  the  present  enthusiastic  temper  of  the 
people  appeared  to  afford  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity. With  the  view  of  preventing  the  inroads 
of  the  Ashantees,  it  was  thought  fit  to  push 
forward  the  native  forces  upon  the  two  principal 
lines  of  access  to  the  coast.  Major  Chisholm, 
with  the  main  body,  took  up  his  position  near  the 
Prah  at  Ahponsahsoo ;  while  Captain  Laing,  with  a 
smaller  force,  proceeded  farther  eastward  in  the 
direction  of  Essacoomah.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  Ashantees  first  made  their  appearance. 
Captain  Laing,  in  several  skirmishes,  gained  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  them,  and  effectually  checked 
their  march. 

In  the  meantime,  camps  were  formed  at 
Djuquah  and  Insoo-ekil,  for  the  protection  of  Cape 
Coast.  Sir  Charles  was  at  the  former  place,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  through  Wassaw.  They  had 
defeated  Cudjoe  Cheboo,  the  chief  of  Denkera, 
who  had  deserted  the  king,  and  joined  the  allies, 
and  were  now  pursuing  him  and  a  large  body  of 
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the  Wassaws  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.    Sir 
Charles  no  sooner  received  this  information,  than 
he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  set  forward  to 
join  Cheboo.     He  had  with  him  only  about  five 
hundred  men,  composed  of  the  Cape  Coast  militia 
and  native  auxiliaries.     He  did  not  even  wait  for  a 
junction  of  his  forces  with  Major  Chisholm ;  but 
rushed  headlong  to  meet  the  enemy,  of  whom  it  is 
clear  that  he  had  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimate. 
He  crossed  the  Prah,  and  arrived  at  the  encamp- 
ment of  Cheboo,   the  Denkera  chief,  which  was 
upon  the  banks  of  a  small  tributary  stream,  near 
the  village  of  Essamacow.     He  immediately  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  Ashantefes,  who  were  reported 
to  be  advancing  to  give  battle.     The   sound  of 
their   horns    was    soon    distinguished,    and    was 
answered  by  the  English  bugles   playing  "  God 
save  the  King." 

Sir  Charles  had  been  led  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  Ashantee  chiefs  were  inclined  to  join  him ; 
but  he  was  soon  painfully  disabused  of  this  idea, 
by  the  very  spirited  manner  in  which  they  com- 
menced the  attack.  They  were  met  with  equal 
gallantry,  and  a  most  obstinate  engagement  took 
place.  After  some  time,  the  fire  of  the  Ashantees 
began  to  slacken,  which  excited  hopes  of  their 
speedy  overthrow ;  but  their  defeat  was  averted  by 
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a  most  unpardonable  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
commissariat  officers,  who  had  carelessly  substi- 
tuted kegs  of  provisions  for  ammunition,  which 
failed  the  governor  at  this  critical  moment.  The 
Ashantees,  taking  advantage  of  the  cessation  of 
the  English  fire,  pushed  boldly  across  the  river ; 
but  they  were  received  by  the  bayonet,  and  driven 
back  with  great  loss.  The  relief  gained  by  this 
repulse  was  only  momentary.  Another  large  body 
of  the  Ashantees  now  arrived  upon  the  field.  They 
attacked  the  governor's  forces  in  the  flank  and  rear, 
and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  governor  and  his 
officers  made  their  way  to  that  part  of  the  field  where 
Cheboo  still  maintained  an  obstinate  fight.  Sir 
Charles  had  received  several  wounds  during  the 
engagement ;  but  he  still  endeavoured  to  encourage 
the  Denkera  chief  to  continue  the  fight.  But  it 
was  hopeless.  The  Ashantees  pressed  round  on 
every  side,  and  forced  the  Denkeras  to  flight. 

The  governor  and  his  officers  still  remained  at 
bay,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Williams,  the  secretary,  received  a  shot, 
which  deprived  him  for  a  time  of  all  conscious- 
ness. He  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  the  bun- 
gling attempt  of  an  Ashantee  to  cut  off  his  head. 
An  incision  had  actually  been  made  in  the  back 
part  of  his  neck,  when  he  was  recognised  by  an 
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Ashantee  captain,  who  commanded  his  life  to  1)6 
spared  in  gratitude  for  some  act  of  kindness  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  formerly  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  him.  But  he  was  greatly  shocked  to  per- 
ceive the  headless  trunks  of  Sir  Charles,  Mr. 
Buckle,  and  Mr.  Wetherall,  upon  the  ground 
heside  him. 

Captain  Ricketts  and  Mr.  de  Graft,  the  inter- 
preter escaped  through  the  forest,  and  reached 
Major  Chisholm,  then  on  his  march  from  Ahpon- 
sahsoo  to  join  the  governor.  The  news  of  the 
governor's  defeat  and  death,  gave  entirely  a  new 
character  to  the  position  of  affairs,  and  induced 
Major  Chisholm  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Coast.  He  therefore  made 
a  retrograde  movement  in  that  direction,  while 
Captain  Laing  also  retired  from  Essacoomah.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Essamacow, 
which  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  January,  1824. 

While  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from 
the  gallant  daring  displayed  by  the  governor  upon 
this  occasion,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that  there 
was  a  reckless  precipitancy,  and  a  total  want  of 
those  prudential  measures  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  military  operations  in  a  country 
like  the  Gold  Coast,  which  is  so  densely  covered 
with  forest  and  jungle,  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
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possibility  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  movements  and  relative  position  of  an 
enemy. 

Had  the  governor,  by  means  of  scouts,  taken 
time  to  inform  himself  of  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  different  Ashantee  divisions,  he  would 
scarcely  have  hazarded  a  battle  at  the  time  he  did. 
While  Major  Chisholm  was  in  camp  at  Ahpon- 
sahsoo,  he  sent  out  Mr.  Henry  Barnes,  with  a 
small  scouting  party,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
certain  information  of  the  Ashantee  army,  which 
was  known  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood. 
After  some  hours  of  careful  inspection,  they  at  last 
heard  the  confused  hum  of  a  multitude,  and  on 
clambering  to  the  top  of  some  rocks,  which  over- 
hang the  Prah,  they  perceived  (while  they  them- 
selves remained  concealed  among  the  thick  under- 
growth of  the  trees  and  shrubs)  the  Ashantee 
forces  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
They  could  plainly  perceive  every  movement  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  was  regularly  formed  into 
lanes  and  streets,  and  composed  of  comfortable 
tents,  made  of  wattlings,  and  covered  with  the 
green  branches  of  the  palm-tree. 

Having  fully  reconnoitred  the  Ashantees,  air 
unconscious  of  their  presence,  and  being  strongly 
tempted,  from  their  unsuspecting  and  unguarded 
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position,  to  give  them  an  alarm,  they  poured  three 
volleys  into  the  camp ;  and  then  exposing  their  red 
jackets  to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  gave  a  loud  and 
hearty  cheer.  In  an  instant,  all  was  confusion  in 
the  camp,  and  such  was  the  precipitation  with 
which  they  fled,  that  they  left  much  of  their 
valuables  and  baggage  behind,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Major  Chisholm's  force  the  next  day. 
The  panic-struck  Ashantees  continued  their  march, 
or  rather  flight,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  with 
the  view  of  joining  the  other  division  of  the  army 
in  Wassaw,  and  were  thus  brought  upon  Sir 
Charles's  flank  and  rear,  during  the  action  at 
Essamacow,  and  at  the  very  time  that  he  had 
repulsed  the  Ashantees  in  front  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  alarm  given  to 
the  Ashantee  camp  was  the  principal  cause  of  Sir 
Charles's  defeat.  If,  instead  of  giving  the  alarm, 
the  scouting  party  had  returned,  and  cautiously  led 
Major  Chisholm's  division  to  the  attack  of  the 
Ashantee  camp,  and  had  the  latter  improved  the 
consternation  into  which  the  enemy  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  been  thrown,  by  a  hot  and  un- 
flinching pursuit,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ashantees 
would  then  have  been  enclosed  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Fantees,  and  have  become  an  easy  prey 
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to  them.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  matter,  which  we 
are  enabled  to  take,  after  being  fully  made  aware 
of  the  position  of  the  different  forces ;  and  such,  we 
conceive,  it  was  possible  to  have  taken  at  the  time, 
had  sufficient  attention  been  paid  to  maintain,  by 
means  of  scouts,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  their 
relative  positions.  The  disaster  of  Essamacow 
must,  we  fear,  be  attributed  to  Sir  Charles's 
contempt  for  the  nature  of  the  force  opposed  to 
him. 

The  accounts  of  his  defeat  and  death  cast  a 
gloom  over  every  class  of  society  proportionate  to 
the  victorious  anticipations  which  had  been  so  con- 
fidently cherished.  The  Ashantees,  however,  al- 
though still  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  elate  with 
victory,  did  not  show  any  eagerness  to  improve  it. 
On  the  contrary,  they  made  overtures  for  peace, 
through  Sir  Frederick  Last,  the  Dutch  governor. 
A  conference  was  held  at  Elmina,  Captain  Ricketts 
attending  on  the  part  of  the  English  governor  to 
conduct  the  negotiations.  The  Ashantee  deputies 
affirmed  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  king's  intention 
to  make  war  upon  the  whites.  The  object  of  the 
Ashantee  general  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
revolted  chiefs  of  Denkera  and  Wassaw,  especially 
the  former,  whom  he  was  determined  to  capture, 
even  if  he  should  find  an  asylum  within  the  walls 
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of  Cape  Coast  Castle. '  He  also  disowned  the 
murder  of  the  black  sergeant  at  Doonquah,  which 
had  been  committed  by  the  Fantees,  then  on  the 
side  of  the  Ashantees. 

The  only  result  of  this  conference  was  the  libe- 
ration of  Mr.  Williams,  the  secretary,  who  had 
been  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Ashantee  camp  since 
the  day  of  the  battle.  The  Dutch  governor  pre- 
vailed upon  the  deputies  to  deliver  him  up,  as  the 
readiest  way  to  establish  a  better  feeling.  He  was 
led  naked  into  Elmina,  and  given  over  to  Governor 
Last.  During  his  captivity,  he  had  been  treated 
with  great  barbarity.  He  was  locked  up  every 
night  in  a  room  with  the  heads  of  Sir  Charles  and 
his  brother  officers,  which  had  undergone  some 
preparation  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  A 
fellow- prisoner,  Captain  Raydon,  had  been  offered 
up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Fetish.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  Ashantee  captains  had  taken  out  Sir 
Charles's  heart,  which  was  eaten  in  the  expectation 
of  deriving  from  it  a  portion  of  his  indomitable 
courage.  His  flesh  was  also  preserved,  and  hung 
upon  their  persons,  as  a  charm  to  shield  them  in 
battle. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  the  alarm  which  Cudjoe  Cheboo  had  of 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Ashantees  as  a  peace- 
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offering.  Colonel  Torrane's  conduct  in  the  affair 
of  Assin  Cheboo  had  not  been  forgotten,  and 
nothing  could  convince  the  chief  of  Denkera  that 
a  similar  fate  did  not  await  him.  He  therefore 
kept  the  field,  bravely  determining  to  fight  to  the 
last. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  army  under  Major 
Chisholm  retreated  fi-om  the  Prah;  Commendah 
Fort  was  evacuated,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
meet  the  Ashantees  once  more  in  the  field.  Cud- 
joe  Cheboo  attacked  them  on  the  25th  at  Dompim. 
Neither  party  obtained  great  advantage  in  this 
affair,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  Fantees 
with  new  hopes.  They  made  preparations  for 
another  battle  with  redoubled  energy,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  defeat  the  Ashantees,  in  a  stern 
engagement,  which  took  place  at  Affetoo  on  the 
21st  of  May.  Had  the  whole  of  the  Fantee  force 
upon  this  occasion  seconded  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  Cheboo,  and  followed  up  their  victory 
with  sufficient  vigour,  the  Ashantees  would  have 
been  totally  destroyed.  But  many  of  the  Fantees, 
frightened  at  their  own  success,  fairly  fled  in  the 
moment  of  victory  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this 
desertion  carried,  that  on  mustering  the  force  the 
day  after  the  battle,  more  than  one  half  had  de- 
camped either  during  the  contest  or  after  their  victory. 
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These  gallant  warriors  seemed  to  have  been  inspired 
with  somewhat  of  Macbeth 's  fears : 

'*  I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done — 
Look  on  't  again,  I  dare  not." 

This  wholesale  desertion  rendered  the  advantage 
gained  perfectly  fruitless,  and  obliged  the  English 
to  concentrate  their  forces  around  the  town  of 
Cape  Coast.  The  Ashantees,  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  king  in  person,  by  no  means  discouraged 
by  their  recent  defeat,  pressed  close  upon  the  re- 
treating army,  and  encamped  within  sight  of  the 
towers  which  protect  the  town.  The  English  now 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  Sai  Tootoo  Quamina 
was  no  more.  He  had  died  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  hostilities,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sai 
Ockoto,  his  brother.  It  was  this  monarch  who 
now  erected  his  pavilion  within  sight  of  Cape 
Coast,  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
attack  the  lines. 

During  the  time  that  the  Ashantees  remained 
in  this  situation,  they  found  such  a  steady  and 
effectual  opposition  made  to  all  their  attempts 
upon  the  lines,  that  they  sent  to  seek  counsel  of 
the  Elminas,  who  had  maintained  a  friendly  com- 
munication with  them  during  the  whole  of  the 
war.     Their  advice  was,  to  dress  a  portion  of  their 
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army  in  the  same  manner  as  Cudjoe  Cheboo's 
people,  who  were  in  the  English  ranks,  and  to 
introduce  them  into  the  town  under  the  cover  of 
night,  as  apparently  a  part  of  Cheboo's  men. 
They  were  then  to  fire  the  town,  and  while  the  dis- 
tracted inhabitants  were  running  about  in  the  con- 
fusion which  was  likely  to  ensue,  a  general  attack 
was  to  be  made  by  the  whole  of  the  Ashantee 
army. 

Colonel  Sutherland,  who  had  lately  arrived  to 
take  the  command,  having  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  this  artifice,  without  giving  any  notice 
to  the  Cape  Coast  people,  who  he  well  knew  would 
strongly  oppose  the  destruction  of  their  town,  set 
it  on  fire,  in  broad  day,  by  means  of  rockets,  in  a 
hundred  places ;  and  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
burning  houses,  which  the  Ashantees  had  resolved 
to  consign  to  flames  that  night,  announced  to  them 
the  stern  determination  of  the  English,  and  the 
impossibility  of  fulfilling  their  expectations. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  a  furious  attack  was 
made  upon  the  lines  by  the  whole  of  the  Ashantee 
force,  which  was  most  signally  repulsed ;  and  on 
the  13th,  a  stray  ball  fired  from  one  of  the  guns 
on  Smith's  tower  having  accidentally  struck  the 
king's  palanquin,  led  immediately  to  the  retreat 
of   the  Ashantees.      The  king  believed  that  the 
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white  men  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  his  basket,  and  that  the  ball  had  come 
expressly  commissioned  to  extinguish  his  life ;  and 
not  only  did  this  alarm  cling  to  him  when  within 
sight  of  the  towers,  but  for  many  miles  of  his 
retreat  he  trudged  along  on  foot,  nor  could  the 
representations  of  his  captains  induce  him  to  make 
use  of  his  palanquin,  which,  he  felt  convinced, 
would  again  become  a  target  for  the  white  men, 
as  soon  as  they  knew  (which  he  believed  they 
would  do  intuitively)  that  his  person  was  in  it. 

He  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  his  capital. 
Small-pox  had  broken  out  in  his  army,  which  was 
also  suffering  from  want  of  provisions.  The 
Ashantees,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the  king's 
retreat.  A  spirited  lady  belonging  to  his  family, 
sent  to  him,  as  he  was  retracing  his  steps,  a 
musical  instrument  only  used  by  females,  and 
begged  that  his  majesty  would  henceforth  make 
use  of  it,  and  give  her  in  exchange  the  sword, 
which  he  was  incapable  of  wearing  without  dis- 
honour. This  taunt,  added  to  numerous  other 
representations,  induced  him  once  m6re  to  gird  his 
loins  for  battle.  His  operations,  however,  were 
principally  directed  against  the  helpless  and  un- 
protected natives  of  the  inland  villages,  whom  he 
continued   to  pillage  and    oppress  until   August, 
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1826.  At  that  time  he  concentrated  his  whole 
force  behind  Accra  (his  former  visit  to  Cape 
Coast  having,  no  doubt,  satisfied  him  of  the 
impracticability  of  his  attacks  in  that  quarter) 
and  made  every  demonstration  that  a  decisive 
eflFort  was  at  hand. 

The  English,  with  their  aflies,  prepared  to  meet 
him  in  this  new  field,  and  rejoiced  that  a  trial  of 
strength  and  military  skill  was  to  take  place  in 
an  open  country.  On  the  26th  of  August  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Doodowah,  in  which 
the  Ashantee  army  was  completely  overthrown ; 
and  the  remnant,  with  their  king,  who  had  escaped 
destruction,  preferred,  in  this  dilemma,  to  en- 
coimter  the  ribald  songs  and  abuse  of  their  women 
rather  than  the  avengers  of  the  defeat  of  Essa- 
macow. 

In  this  action,  the  Ashantees  fought  with  the 
most  determined  bravery,  and  at  one  portion  of 
the  day  fortune  seemed  to  incline  to  their  side. 
The  native  ranks  under  the  command  of  the 
English,  at  one  time  wavered,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  running  away ;  when  Major  Purdon 
shamed  them  into  renewed  exertions,  by  ex- 
pressing his  firm  determination  never  to  leave  the 
field  except  as  conqueror.  New  life  was  infused 
into  their  broken  ranks^ — ^new  courage  into  their 
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drooping  spirits.  One  last,  one  crowning  effort 
was  made,  and  was  answered  by  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Ashantee  army.  Several 
females  of  the  royal  family  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  much  gold,  and  other  valuable  spoil,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  Cheboo,  chief  of  Den- 
kera,  and  Cheboo  Coomah  of  Assin,  another 
revolted  Ashantee  chief,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  The  latter  was  at  the  time  a 
mere  stripling,  but  he  displayed  a  gallantry  and  a 
determination  worthy  of  an  old  warrior. 

The  Danish  government  upon  the  coast  also  as- 
sisted upon  this  occasion,  but  the  auxiliaries  whom 
they  brought  into  the  field  did  little  service,  having 
taken  to  flight  early  in  the  day.  Messrs.  Bannerman 
and  Hanson,  two  native  merchants  of  Accra, 
equipped  a  militia  force  at  their  own  expense,  and 
these,  having  been  trained  to  the  use  of  their  arms, 
formed  a  very  efficient  support.  The  victory  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  use  of  Congreve 
rockets,  which,  in  addition  to  the  actual  injury 
inflicted  by  them  on  the  enemy,  created  among 
them  a  superstitious  awe  and  dread,  which  greatly 
repressed  their  accustomed  hardihood.  The 
openness  of  the  field  of  battle  also,  which 
precluded  the  adoption  of  bush-fighting,  at  which 
the  Ashantees  are  so  expert,  greatly  concurred  to 
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their  overthrow.  In  -short,  this  action  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  Ashantees,  with  all  their 
acknowledged  bravery,  are,  in  a  fair  field,  no 
match  for  an  enemy  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  courage  and  endurance,  when  officered  by 
Europeans,  and  conducted  by  European  tactics. 

Sir  Neil  Campbell  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the 
government  immediately  after  the  action,  and 
perhaps  it  is  partly  owing  to  his  having  lost  the 
eclat  of  this  concluding  triumph,  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  contemplated  abandonment  of  the 
settlements.  He  wished  the  allies  to  consent  to 
terms  of  peace,  but  found  it  impossible  to  bring 
them  to  any  agreement  upon  the  subject. 

Some  time  after  he  had  taken  his  departure  for 
Sierra  Leone,  Captain  Ricketts,  with  the  consent  of 
the  allies,  succeeded  in  opening  a  negotiation ;  but 
several  years  elapsed  before  the  terms  could  finally 
be  agreed  upon. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

The  English  Government  resolves  to  abandon  the  Gold 
Coast  settlements — Parliamentary  grant — Formation  of 
African  Committee  and  of  the  Local  Government  — 
Mr.  George  Maclean  appointed  Governor — State  of  the 
country — Character  of  Mr,  Maclean — ^Treaty  of  peace 
concluded — The  Governor  leads  an  expedition — ^Arrival 
of  a  Christian  Missionary  upon  the  Coast — Punishment 
of  Cudjoe  Cheboo  for  oflPering  human  sacrifices  — 
Clamour  against  the  Governor — Our  position  in  the 
country  with  reference  to  slavery — Dr.  Madden  ap- 
pointed Commissioner — The  settlements  placed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Crown  —  Commander 
Hill  appointed  Governor,  and  Mr.  Maclean  Judicial 
Assessor — Encroachments  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  — 
Commander  Winniett  visits  the  Kings  of  Dahomey  and 
Ashantee — An  officer  left  to  settle  the  aflPairs  of  Appol- 
lonia — Fei.ce  established — Purchase  of  the  Danish  settle- 
ments —  Death  of  Governor  Winniett  —  Major  Hill 
appointed  Governor — Imposition  of  a  poll-tax. 

Having  thus  brought  the  Ashantee  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  avenged  the  defeat  of  Essamacow, 
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the  English  government  came  to  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  our  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  heavy  disasters  of  the  war,  and  the  great  and 
lavish  expenditure  attending  it,  had  sickened  our 
rulers  with  our  African  possessions,  and  made 
them  anxious  to  retire  from  the  country,  now  that 
they  could  do  so,  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  a  dastardly  flight. 

A  brig  of  war  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  merchants  and  their  property,  and 
Major  Ricketts,  the  ofBcer  in  charge,  received 
instructions  to  abandon  and  destroy  the  forts. 
This  intelligence  arriving  at  a  time  when  the 
English  residents,  as  well  as  the  natives,  were  elate 
with  their  victory  over  the  Ashantees,  created  a 
sensation  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  The  merchants 
had  too  much  at  stake  ever  to  dream  of  abandon- 
ing their  houses  and  their  trade.  They  had  cal- 
culated the  risks  of  carrying  on  business  in  such 
a  country  before  embarking  in  it,  and  they  did  not 
feel  inclined  now  to  forego  the  advantages  which 
seemed  likely  to  arise  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Ashantees.  Moreover,  the  abandonment  of  their 
lousiness,  with  the  heavy  liabilities  which  they  had 
in  England,  appeared  nothing  else  than  a  cowardly 
desertion   of   their   duty,    equally   repugnant    to 
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honour  and  to  interest.  Neither  did  they  regard 
their  position  as  so  hopeless.  They  were  aware 
that  the  natives  were  too  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  having  English  merchants  resident  in  the 
country  to  force  them  to  fly  from  it,  on  account 
of  their  exactions ;  and  that,  whether  the  Ashan- 
tees  or  Fantees  became  masters,  they  would  be 
equally  protected  by  their  views  of  self-interest. 
Nay,  they  were  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to 
acquire  for  themselves  an  influential  position  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Captain  Ricketts  seeing  them  in  this  hopeful  and 
resolute  spirit,  and  feeling  the  cruelty  of  leaving 
the  Fantees  at  such  a  time  in  so  forlorn  a  condi- 
tion, hesitated  to  carry  his  instructions  into  effect. 
He  supported  the  representations  of  the  residents 
to  the  home  government,  which  being  backed  by 
the  merchants  in  England,  connected  with  the 
African  trade,  had  the  effect  of  averting  the  blow. 
A  middle  course  was  adopted,  which  relieved  the 
government  from  the  troublesome  affairs  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  its 
countenance  and  a  slight  pecuniary  assistance 
to  the  merchants  for  their  protection.  A  par- 
liamentary grant  of  £4,000  was  obtained,  in 
order   to   enable    them   to  maintain  the  forts  of 
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Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Accra,  and  a  code  of  regu- 
lations was  drawn  up,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  for  the  government. 

A  committee  of  three  London  merchants,  with 
a  secretary — the  latter  alone  being  paid — was 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
forts.  All  the  correspondence  from  the  coast  was 
to  be  addressed  to  this  committee,  who  undertook 
the  surveillance  of  the  expenditure  of  the  grant, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  officials.  The  estab- 
lisment  was  to  consist  of  a  governor,  his  secre- 
tary, a  surgeon,  an  officer  of  a  guard  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  a  commandant  for  the  fort  at 
Accra.  Part  of  the  grant,  after  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  the  officials,  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  maiotenance  of  a  school,  part  to  fort  repairs, 
and  the  remainder  in  pay  and  presents  to  the 
Fantee  chiefs.  A  council  of  merchants,  presided 
over  by  the  governor,  was  appointed  to  assist  him 
in  the  administration. 

Such  was  the  humble  provision  made  to  replace 
the  very  expensive  scale  of  the  late  establishments, 
and  from  such  insignificant  means  have  our  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  become  instrumental  in  giving 
peace  and  the  advantages  of  good  government  to 
this  long  distracted  country. 

The  merchants  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  pending 
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these  arrangements,  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
council  of  government,  and  had  continued  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  country  as  if  still  enjoying 
the  sanction  and  full  concurrence  of  the  home 
government.  It  was  scarcely  known  among  the 
natives  generally  how  nearly  the  link  had  been 
severed  that  connected  them  with  England,  and 
gave  them  assurance  of  protection. 

Mr.  John  Jackson  was  chosen  president.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  service  during  the 
government  of  the  former  African  Committee,  was 
therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  country,  and,  from  his  great  experience,  was 
fiiUy  qualified  to  administer  the  government.  The 
new  committee  in  London  offered  to  confirm  him 
in  the  appointment,  but  he  agreed  with  the  other 
merchants  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  an  officer  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  no  way 
connected  with  trade.  They  felt,  however,  that  it 
was  an  office  requiring  a  rare  combination  of  quali- 
ties in  the  man  who  held  it ;  and  Mr.  Jackson 
only  waived  his  claim  to  it  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  gentleman,  whom 
the  merchants  unanimously  agreed  in  considering 
perfectly  competent  for  the  appointment. 

Mr.  George  Maclean,  an  officer  in  the  African 
corps,  had   accompanied  Colonel  Lumley  to  the 
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Gold  Coast  in  1826^  in  the  capacity  of  military 
secretary^  His  great  abilities  had  recommended 
him  particularly  to  the  notice  of  the  merchants, 
and  their  thoughts  now  turned  to  him  as  the 
fittest  person  to  be  their  governor.  They  peti- 
tioned  the  government  to  this  effect ;  and  Mr. 
Maclean,  being  willing  to  accept  the  appointment, 
proceeded  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  1830. 

Before  his  arrival,  little  had  been  done  to 
restore  general  order  and  tranquillity  since  the 
defeat  of  the  Ashantees.  It  had  been  so  complete, 
and  had  impressed  them  so  strongly  with  their 
own  inferiority  and  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
English,  that  they  had  not  dared  to  renew  hostili- 
ties. They  were  still  digesting  the  defeat  of 
Doodowah,  in  an  attitude  of  sullen  defiance,  while 
the  Fantees,  ever  in  the  extreme  of  hopeless  dejec- 
tion or  arrogant  assumption,  were  singing  in  deri- 
sion their  peaens  of  triumph. 

They  still  maintained  their  old  grudge  agamst 
the  Elminas,  who,  true  to  the  former  policy,  con- 
tinued in  close  alliance  with  the  Ashantees  during 
the  late  war.  The  Fantees  had  not  yet  renounced 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  retaliate  upon  them  the 
miseries  which  they  themselves  had  suffered ;  and 
now  that  their  powerful  ally  was  no  longer  omni- 
potent in  Fantee,  they  embraced  the  opportunity 

VOL.  I.  I 
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to  make  another  attack  upon  Elmina.  All  Mr. 
Jackson's  remonstrances  to  dissuade  them  from 
this  course  were  of  no  avail.  He  could  not  even 
prevent  a  body  of  militia,  in  the  pay  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  joining  their  countrymen.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  this  crude  and  ill-con- 
certed expedition,  it  was  perfectly  abortive.  The 
Fantees,  after  a  feeble  attack,  were  repulsed  on  all 
sides ;  and  scared  by  the  guns  of  the  castle  and  St. 
Jago,  made  a  most  precipitate  flight. 

Mr.  Maclean  arrived  soon  after  this  disgraceful 
affair,  an^  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The 
prospect  before  him  was  anything  but  cheering. 
With  a  rankling  hatred  still  subsisting  between  the 
Fantees  and  the  Elminas,  with  our  intercourse  with 
the  interior  cut  off,  our  trade  annihilated,  our  allies 
fighting  and  squabbling  with  each  other,  and  our 
authority  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  be  any  protec- 
tion to  the  oppressed  :  the  contemplation  of  his 
arduous  duty,  was  sufl5cient  to  stagger  an  ordinary 
mind.  But  he  was  exactly  the  man  suited  for 
successfully  struggling  against  such  difficulties; 
and  happy  was  it  for  the  Gold  Coast,  that  its 
destinies  were  confided  to  such  a  man,  at  such  a 
time;  and  that  he  should  have  continued  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  years  to  exercise  authority  over 
the  people,  without  any  interruption  to  the  system 
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which  he  had  introduced.  Calm  and  deliberate  in 
forming  a  judgment,  and  carefully  canvassing  in 
his  own  mind  all  the  bearings  of  every  subject 
under  review,  his  caution  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion appeared  to  a  superficial  observer  to 
amount  almost  to  timidity. 

He  listened  with  attention  to^  and  coiu'ted  the 
discussion  of,  every  argument,  which  could  be 
adduced  on  both  sides  of  a  question;  not  with 
the  intention  of  adopting  the  views  of  either  dis- 
putant, but  of  quietly  storing  his  mind  with  all 
its  pros  and  cons^  and  of  afterwards  submitting 
them  to  the  ordeal  of  private  rumination.  Opinions 
thus  formed,  became  a  portion  of  his  faith,  which 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  shake.  In  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  his  conviction,  was  the  decision 
which  he  displayed  in  carrying  out  his  resolutions. 
Once  fully  satisfied  that  the  course  which  he  was 
pursuing  was  morally  correct,  and  that  he  was 
adopting  measures  most  likely  to  lead  eventually 
to  beneficial  results,  he  shrank  fix)m  no  difficulty 
in  the  path. 

Endowed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  moral 
courage,  and  with  a  persevering  firmness  which 
failures  never  daunted,  he  steadily  prosecuted  his 
schemes,  convinced  that  sooner  or  later  the  result 
would  answer  his  expectations ;  for  he  had  a  most 
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abiding  belief  in  the  overruling  direction  of  Provi- 
dence. While  enemies  were  maligning  his  con^ 
ducty  blackening  his  fame,  and  attributing  motives 
and  actions  to  him  which  his  heart  had  never 
conceived,  strong  in  conscious  rectitude,  his  con- 
stant reply  to  his  anxious  friends  was :  "  I  assure 
you,  this  gives  ihe  no  uneasiness  at  all ;  sooner  or 
later  the  truth  will  appear,  and  God  woidd  never 
permit  such  wickedness  to  prosper."  And  in 
this  belief  he  reposed  with  a  careless  indifference, 
which  others  less  interested  than  himself  found 
much  difficulty  in  practising. 

The  same  feeling  gave  rise  to  the  converse  idea, 
also  firmly  implanted  in  his  mind,  that  a  good 
object,  undertaken  from  pure  and  disinterested 
motives,  and  prosecuted  without  injustice,  would 
be  crowned  with  success. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  how  invaluable  this 
disposition  was  to  a  person  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  such  a  country  as  the  Gold  Coast 
at  that  time.  It  rendered  him  insensible  to  diffi- 
culties, which  would  have  appalled  a  weaker  mind, 
and  led  him  to  undertake  measures  which  to 
ordinary  men  would  have  seemed  to  require 
the  slow  process  of  time  and  progressive  civili- 
sation. He  thus  jumped  to  difficult  results ;  and 
prudently  fortifying  his  new  position,  and  firmly 
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holding  every  inch  of  ground  which  he  had  gained, 
prepared  for  another  step.  The  strongholds  of 
iniqmty,  which  had  refused  the  impress  of  a  single 
ameliorating  influence  for  ages,  were  thus  captured 
by  a  series  of  skilful  coups  de  main,  and  an 
opening  made  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
better  regime. 

By  never  allowing  himself  to  be  foiled  in  any 
measure,  but  by  resolutely  persevering  towards  the 
desired  object,  regardless  of  temporary  obstructions 
and  delays,  every  new  enterprize  carried  with  it 
the  prestige  of  his  never-failing  success,  until,  at 
last,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
his  fiat  became  as  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  his  health 
was  in  a  very  weak  state,  arising  from  a  serious 
accident  which  occurred  some  time  before  leaving 
England.  This  perhaps,  as  well  as  an  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  certain  fearful  respect 
for  his  person,  induced  him  fo  preserve  a  very 
reserved  demeanour,  and  to  adopt  a  secluded  habit 
of  life,  which  greatly  awed  the  minds  of  the 
natives. 

His  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  relations 
then  existing  between  Fantee  and  Ashantee. 
Without   some  security  for   the    continuance    of 
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peace,  he  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
introduce  anything  like  permanent  order  into 
society.  But  once  relieved  from  the  disturbing 
influence  of  the  Ashantees,  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  of  entering  upon  a  reform  of  the 
turbulent  and  lawless  tribes  in  more  immediate 
contact  with  the  settlements.  He,  therefore, 
set  about  paving  the  way  for  this  ulterior 
object. 

Ashantees  and  Fantees,  alike  weary  of  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  relations,  since  the 
battle  of  Doodowah,  began  to  wish  for  peace. 
This  desire  was  even  more  general  with  the 
Ashantees  than  the  Fantees,  for  though  a  warlike 
people,  they  were  even  then  attached  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  which  had  been  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  the  insecurity  of  the  paths.  Under 
these  circimistances,  the  governor  managed  to 
assemble  a  congress  of  deputies  from  Ashantee 
and  from  the  allied  chiefs,  at  Accra,  at  which  a 
very  stormy  debate  took  place.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  the  views  of  the  different 
parties  met  together  in  this  assembly.  The 
Ashantee  deputies  could  ill  brook  to  submit  to 
have  the  terms  dictated  to  them,  upon  which  alone 
peace  and  free  intercourse  with  the  settlements 
could  be  granted.     Their  haughty  pride  took  fire 
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at  the  idea  of  treating  with  the  allied  tribes  upon 
a  footing  of  equality.  The  remembrance  of  their 
former  subjection  to  the  king,  coupled  with  the 
thought  that  such  an  extensive  field  for  plunder 
and  oppression  was  about  to  be  closed  against 
them,  suggested  ideas  of  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
But  the  king's  relations  were  still  prisoners  at 
Cape  Coast.  The  English  had  thrown  the  whole 
weight  of  their  influence  into  the  Fantee  scale, 
and  made  their  cause  their  own. 

An  unanimous  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Ashan- 
tee  yoke  animated  every  tribe  from  the  Assinee  to 
the  Volta.  The  revolt  of  the  King  of  Denkera 
and  ttie  Assin  chiefs,  who  had  long  been  integral 
parts  of  the  Ashaiitee  kingdom,  had  greatly 
weakened  their  power,  and  increased  that  of  the 
allies.  The  spell  of  invincibility  had  been  broken, 
and  the  elation  of  victory  was  with  their  enemies. 
All  these  considerations  induced  them  to  moderate 
their  tone,  and  to  subdue  their  natural  pride  of 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allied  tribes,  proud 
of  their  victory,  and  confident  in  their  numbers, 
believed  themselves  now  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Ashantees.  Exasperated  with  the  memory  of 
countless  wrongs,  they  looked  for  compensation 
and  redress  for  the  past,  as  well  as  security  for  the 
future. 
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It  was  for  the  governor  to  moderate  the  claims 
and  pretensions  of  either  party,  and  his  happy  tact 
enabled  him  to  do  this  with  effect.  He  impressed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  consigning  the  past 
to  oblivion,  as  the  only  sure  way  of  coming  to  an 
amicable  understanding.  He  represented  forcibly 
the  misery  to  both  parties  attending  a  continued 
state  of  hostility,  and  added  threats  to  arguments 
— to  the  Fantees,  the  withdrawal  of  the  English 
assistance  and  protection,  if  they  continued  unrea- 
sonable; to  the  Ashantees,  renewed  and  more 
vigorous  exertions  to  crush  them.  Aft^  much 
trouble,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  at  last  agreed 
upon.  It  guaranteed  the  independence  from 
Ashantee  of  Appollonia,  Ahanta,  Wassaw,  Fan  tee 
(including  in  that  term  Affetoo,  Abrah,  Accoom- 
fee,  Agoonah,  Goomoah  and  Accra),  Assin,  Akim 
and  Aquapim,  and  placed  them  under  British 
protection.  It  also  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Cudjoe  Cheboo  of  Denkera,  who,  with  his 
people,  was  to  reside  near  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

These  extensive  districts  were  henceforth  re- 
lieved from  the  yoke  of  Ashantee,  and  the  king 
no  longer  permitted  to  treat  with  them  in  any 
way,  except  through  the  governor,  to  whom  he 
was  to  apply  for  redress  in  all  cases  of  injury  done 
to  himself  or  people.     The  king's  relations  taken 
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at  Doodowah  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
all  other  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  either  party 
were  to  be  redeemed.  The  paths  were  to  be  free, 
and  open  to  traders.  For  the  proper  observance 
of  this  treaty,  the  governor  required  the  king  to 
place  in  his  hands  two  hostages  of  royal  blood,  and 
deposit  in  the  castle  six  hundred  ounces  of  gold- 
dust,  to  be  returned  after  ten  years,*  provided  no 
i^fMng^eo.  of  the  .«a^  had'^eo  pLe  durbg 
that  space  of  time.  The  gold  having  been  de- 
livered to  the  governor,  and  Oossoo  Quantibissah, 
a  son,  and  Oossoo  Ansah,  a  nephew  of  the  king, 
committed  to  his  keeping,  the  peace  was  ratified 
by  the  native  chiefs  with  the  usual  Fetish  cere- 
monies and  observances. 

This  took  place  in  1830,  from  which  time  we 
date  the  first  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  era.  The 
governor  was  now  enabled  to  direct  his  whole 
attention  to  the  better  government  of  the  people 
whom  this  treaty  placed  under  his  protection,  and 

*  This  deposit  was  returned  to  the  king  at  the  time 
specified,  and  he  was  greatly  impressed  with  this  instance 
of  good  faith.  It  seemed  to  astonish  the  Ashantees  that 
the  gold  had  never  been  disturbed  in  the  packages,  which 
were  redelivered  to  them  in  the  same  condition  as  they  had 
been  given.  The  hostages  were  educated,  and  one  of  them, 
Oossoo  Ansah,  is  now  actively  employed  in  the  missionary 
service. 

I  3 
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for  whose  peaceable  conduct  he  had  become  re- 
sponsible to  the  King  of  Ashantee. 

A  time  of  peace  leaves  but  few  events  for  the  histo- 
rian to  dwell  upon,  but  it  supplies  the  philosopher 
with  a  wide  field  of  observation,  more  especiaHy 
when  he  has  to  trace  the  slow  and  gradual  progress 
of  a  race  of  men  just  emerging  from  a  low  depth 
of  barbarism.  It  will  be  our  object,  in  tlie  sequel 
of  this  work,  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of 
the  state  of  society  in  this  part  of  the  world  with 
the  changes  effected  upon  it  by  the  ameliorating 
influences  which  have  been  at  work  since  1830. 
But,  before  proceeding  with  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  will  briefly  carry  down  its  history  to  the 
present  time.  The  great  and  important  influence 
exercised  by  Governor  Maclean  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the 
people,  has  induced  us  to  give  more  than  a  mere 
passing  notice  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  the 
reader  will  be  able  still  farther  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  his  government  in  the  account  after- 
wards given  of  the  progress  made  in  the  social 
and  moral  advancement  of  the  natives. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  government 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  armed  resistance 
was  opposed  to  his  sway,  with  the  exception  of  a 
smart  brush  which  he  had  with  Quacoe  Accah,  the 
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Kiog  of  Appollonia,  in  1835.  The  excesses  of 
this  monster  had  long  called  loudly  for  some  curb. 
The  commandant  of  Dixcove,  Mr.  Frank  Swanzy, 
was,  from  time  to  time,  sending  to  head-quarters 
reports  of  the  barbarities  which  he  was  dafly  com- 
mitting. As  his  fort  was  the  nearest  English 
position  to  Appollonia,  he  had  the  best  means  of 
judging  of  the  enormities  perpetrated  ;  indeed,  he 
had  often  ocular  proof  in  the  pitiful  objects  of 
maimed  men  and  women  who  would  occasionally 
escape  to  Dixcove  for  protection. 

These  moving  arguments  for  action,  as  well  as 
the  accounts  given  by  masters  of  merchant  vessels, 
who  had  called  at  Appollonia  to  trade,  and  who 
were  often  subjected  to  gross  insults,  imposition, 
and  even  robbery,  induced  the  governor  seriously 
to  think  upon  some  means  of  putting  a  stop  to 
such  tyranny.  He  still,  however,  hesitated  to 
have  recourse  to  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  gain 
his  end  by  means  of  written  remonstrances,  which 
were  read  to  the  king  by  his  secretary.  But  no 
attention  was  paid  to  them;  and  the  last  letter 
from  the  governor  was  sent  back  unopened,  the 
soldier  who  carried  it  having  been  ordered  to  look 
to  a  dozen  of  human  bodies,  withering  in  the  sun, 
which  were  suspended  on  crosses  on  the  beach 
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and  to  declare  these  and  sights  like  these  to  be 
the  king's  only  answer. 

It  appeared  that  these  victims  were  inoffensive 
Wassaw  traders,  a  tribe  under  our  protection,  who 
had  been  unsuspectingly  passing  through  his 
country  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  traffic, 
and  who  with  twelve  more  of  their  unfortunate 
companions  who  had  been  anchored  alive  at  sea, 
and  allowed  to  sink  as  they  became  exhausted, 
had  been  thus  brutally  murdered  out  of  wanton 
cruelty.  A  deputation  from  Wassaw  soon  after- 
wards came  to  the  governor,  looking  for  redress. 
Humanity  now  loudly  called  for  some  avenger  of 
its  sufferings,  and  the  governor  chose  to  incur  any 
disapproval  which  might  be  given  to  his  measures, 
rather  than  to  suffer  such  outrages  to  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity. 

He  marched  with  all  the  soldiers  which  coiild 
prudently  be  withdrawn  from  the  different  garri- 
sons, and  assisted  by  a  small  detachment  and  an 
officer  placed  under  his  orders  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Dutch  governor  of  Elmina,  he  proceeded  to 
attack  the  king.  His  force  in  all  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with  two 
officers,  Mr.  Frank  Swanzy,  the  commandant  of 
Dixcove,  and  Mr.  P.  Bartels,  the  Dutch  officer. 
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Upon  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  however,  a 
great  portion  of  his  men  (the  Cape  Coast  Militia) 
positively  refused  to  fight,  and  deserted.  Perceiv- 
ing the  inutility  of  engaging,  under  such  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
being  obliged  to  retreat  upon  the  Dutch  fort  of 
Axim.  He  had  no  idea,  however,  of  giving  up 
his  project.  In  a  short  time,  through  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Mr.  Frank  Swanzy  (whose 
services  then  and  afterwards  were  beyond  all 
praise),  he  had  retaken  his  deserters,  re-organised 
his  little  force,  and  was  again  ready  to  take  the 
field. 

His  second  attempt  upon  Appollonia  was  com- 
pletely successful.  His  Majesty's  ship  *  Britomart' 
having  opportunely  arrived  at  Cape  Coast,  Com- 
mander Quin,  at  the  instance  of  the  merchants, 
readily  consented  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Maclean's 
assistance.  With  this  important  auxiliary,  it  was 
no  longer  a  doubtfiil  affair.  The  Appollonians 
were  driven  before  the  little  party  for  many  miles 
along  the  beach,  and  after  an  incessant  fire  and 
march  for  the  whole  day,  Mr.  Maclean's  party  had 
the  satisfaction  of  arriving  at  the  ruins  of  Appol- 
lonia Fort  at  night.  In  this  affair  he  displayed 
the  greatest  endurance,  and  was  perhaps  the  only 
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one  of  his  whole  party   not  completely  hors  de 
combat  from  thirst  and  fatigue. 

An  instance  of  his  moral  and  physical  courage 
was  here  exhibited,  which  will  speak  his  character 
in  this  respect  better  than  many  words.  Although 
the  king  had  offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
oimces  for  his  head,  both  before  and  after  he  had 
entered  into  his  territory,  this  nevertheless  did  not 
deter  him  from  holding  an  interview  with  him,  in 
the  midst  of  his  army,  without  any  other  than  a 
corporal's  guard,  and  at  some  miles  distance  from 
his  own  men  and  the  fort.  In  this  manner  he 
drew  up  a  treaty  with  the  king,  imposed  upon  him 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  which  he  obliged 
him  to  pay,  and  forced  him  to  deposit  a  large 
security  of  gold  in  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  his 
observance  of  the  treaty. 

After  all,  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  only  success 
which  gives  character  to  an  action.  Had  the  king, 
as  was  not  unlikely,  helped  himself  to  the  gover- 
nor's head — thus,  by  his  own  act,  placed  within  his 
reach — ^the  conduct  of  the  latter  woiild  have  been 
stigmatized  as  fool-hardy  and  reckless,  for  having 
so  credulously  trusted  to  the  honour  of  a  savage, 
smarting  under  the  galling  disgrace  of  a  defeat. 
We  remember  hearing  this  view  of  the  case  sug- 
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gested  to  the  governor.  "  Yes,  it  is  true,"  he 
said,  "  so  would  the  world  speak,  but  I  had  well 
considered  everything,  and  was  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  object  was  worth  the  risk."  His 
success  over  the  King  of  Appollonia,  accomplished, 
as  it  had  been,  without  assistance  from  the  other 
chiefs,  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  his  position. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
the  people.  During  three  centuries  of  intercourse 
with  Europeans,*  no  persevering  effort  had  been 
made  to  replace  their  superstitious  observances  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  except  the 
wholesale  system  of  conversion  and  admission  to 
the  Romish  Church,  practised  by  the  early  Portu- 
guese colonists,  which  amounted  to  little  else  than 
the  substitution  of  one  form  of  superstition  for 

♦  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thompson,  proceeded  to  the  Gold  CoEist  in  1751, 
with  the  view  of  attempting  the  introduction  of  the  Chris- 
tian reli^on.  He  remained  chaplain  at  the  Castle  for  four 
years,  and  brought  home  a  few  natives  for  education,  one  of 
whom,  Philip  Quacoe,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
afterwards  chaplain  at  Cape  Coast  for  the  long  space  of 
fifty  years.  No  result  followed  his  labours.  It  is  even 
said  that,  at  the  approach  of  death,  he  had  recourse  to 
Fetish  practices. 
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another.  It  was  reserved  for  the  followers  of 
Wesley  to  try  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  Christianity. 

A  missionary  from  this  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church  arrived  among  them  in  1835.  Since 
then  their  exertions  have  been  continuous  and 
increasing,  and  have  been  attended  with  results 
which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  review  at  length  in 
another  chapter. 

But  while  the  governor  was  thus  busy  restrain- 
ing and  punishing  the  tyranny  of  the  chiefs,  and 
constraining  them  to  an  observance  of  greater 
justice  and  humanity,  and  the  Christian  missionary 
was  earnest  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  new  religion ; 
there  were  many  discontented  spirits,  European  as 
well  as  native,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  the  in- 
troduction of  such  radical  changes.  The  reforms 
of  the  governor  were  considered  dangerous  to 
society.  The  position  which  we  held  in  this 
country,  it  was  affirmed,  did  not  authorise  us  to 
interfere  with  the  native  practices.  They  were  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  could  not  be 
pimished  for  adhering  to  their  own  time-honoured 
customs,  however  repulsive  they  might  be  to  an 
European.  We  may  well  be  surprised  to  find 
Europeans  urging  this  argument,  to  the  extent  of 
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raising  a  loud  clamour  against  the  governor  for 
his  interference  with  the  barbarous  practice  of 
human  sacrifice  ;  but  such  was  the  case.  This 
was  a  custom  widely  prevalent  in  the  country  at 
the  time.  The  governor  had  early  announced  his 
intention  of  putting  it  down,  and  with  the  Fantees 
generally  had  succeeded  in  doing  so.  But,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Cudjoe 
Cheboo,  the  revolted  Ashantee  chief,  his  injunc- 
tions had  been  disregarded. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  chief,  with  his  people, 
after  they  had  left  their  own  country  of  Denkera, 
were  permitted  to  settle  near  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
They  established  themselves  at  Duhquah,  about 
twelve  miles  from  our  fort,  and  were  received 
under  British  protection,  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  Fantee  tribes.  Upon  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  sent  messengers  to  the  governor  to  give  him 
information  of  the  circumstance,  and  to  assure 
him  that  he  woiild  observe  the  governor's  law,  and 
abstain  from  making  human  sacrifices.  This 
announcement  was  received  by  Mr.  Maclean  with 
great  satisfaction  ;  but  knowing  well  the  species  of 
saturnalia  which  the  natives  observe  upon  such 
occasions,  and  fearing  that,  in  their  excitement, 
they  might  disregard  their  promise,  he  sent  back 
with  the  messenger  a  soldier  to  watch  their  pro- 
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ceedings.  At  the  same  time,  he  forwarded  a  pre- 
sent  to  the  chief,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
in  his  present  resolution,  assuring  him  that  a 
heavy  punishment  awaited  him,  if  he  should  dare 
to  have  recourse  to  human  sacrifices. 

The  chief  reiterated  his  purposes  of  compliance 
with  the  governor's  command ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  yielded  to  his  own  prejudices,  and  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  his  people.  Sacrifices  were 
privately  made,  but  not  so  secretly,  that  the 
governor  did  not  hear  of  thein.  Cheboo  was 
brought  to  Cape  Coast,  and  severely  fined  ;  and  a 
Fantee  chief,  who  was  proved  to  have  sent  him  a 
slave  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  occasion,  was  also 
similarly  punished.  These  repressive  measures 
were  magnified  into  acts  of  tyrannical  oppression. 
Representations  were  made  to  the  home  govern- 
ment of  the  governor's  severity.  It  was  not 
difficult,  in  such  an  anomalous  position,  to  rake 
together  numerous  acts  which,  submitted  to  the 
test  of  simple  legality,  could  not  be  justified. 

Indeed  we  had  no  legal  jurisdiction  in  the 
country  whatever.  It  had  never  been  conquered  or 
purchased  by  us,  or  ceded  to  us.  The  chiefs,  it  is 
true,  had,  on  several  occasions,  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  but,  by  this  act,  they 
only  meant   the  military  service  of  vassals  to    a 
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superior.      Native  laws  and  customs  were  never 
understood  to  be  abrogated  or  affected  by  it. 

When  these  representations,  therefore,  of  the 
arbitrary  interference  of  the  governor  were  made  to 
the  home  government,  the  Colonial  Secretary  had 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  nature  of  our  posi- 
tion among  the  natives,  when  he  found  the 
governor  punishing  what  he  was  inclined  to  regard 
as  murder,  with  fine.  He  could  only  regard  the 
question  from  two  points  of  view,  that  of  Cheboo 
being  a  British  subject,  or  that  of  his  being  an 
independent  chief,  and  not  amenable  to  the 
governor  for  his  acts.  In  the  one  case,  he  con- 
sidered him  worthy  of  death  ;  in  the  other,  that  the 
governor  had  done  wrong  in  punishing  him. 

But  while  he  placed  the  case  upon  this  broad 
and  distinct  basis,  he,  at  the  same  time,  admitted 
the  possibility  of  a  species  of  irregular  jurisdiction, 
arising  out  of  the  natural  superiority  of  a 
civilised  power  being  brought  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  barbarous  usages — a  jurisdiction  partly 
tolerated  from  the  conviction  of  its  usefulness,  and 
partly  compulsory  from  the  nature  of  our  position. 
Viewing  it  in  this  light,  he  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  disapprove  the  governor's  act,  but 
with  that;  cautious  avoidance  of  responsibility,  so 
congenial  to   the  directors  of  our  colonial  policy, 
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he  recommended  the  governor  to  be  very  guarded 
in  his  interference  with  native  practices,  and  threw 
the  onus  of  responsibility  entirely  upon  him. 

This  cold  concurrence  with — for  it  cannot  be 
called  an  approval  of — the  governor's  acts,  was 
perfectly  well  known  in  the  settlements,  and 
emboldened  those  opposed  to  his  measures  of  re- 
form, in  their  hostility.  But  this  had  no  eflFect 
upon  his  conduct.  He  persevered  in  the  exercise 
of  a  most  useful  jurisdiction,  which  extended  over 
all  the  other  countries  which  the  English  had 
assisted  in  relieving  from  the  yoke  of  Ashantee; 
and,  as  he  had  been  blamed  for  interference  at  one 
time,  so  was  he  at  another  for  not  carrying  his  in- 
terference farther  than  prudence  and  a  regard  for 
the  public  peace  would  allow  him. 

Domestic  slavery  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
very  frame-work  of  society,  as  to  satisfy  any  sane 
person  that  its  suppression  must  be  the  work  of 
time,  and  that  the  greatest  modifications  in  every 
class  had  to  take  place  through  the  diffusion  of 
greater  wealth  and  of  increased  knowledge,  before 
its  foundations  could  be  at  all  affected.  No  one 
understood  this  better  than  the  governor ;  so, 
while  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
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his  emancipation,  he  steadily  resisted  all  crude 
and  hasty  measures,  which  were  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  upon  him.  His  very 
recognition  of  slavery,  as  it  existed  among  the 
native  tribes,  was  set  down  to  his  favour  for 
slavery  as  an  institution,  while,  but  for  this  recog- 
nition, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  exercise 
any  influence  over  them  at  all. 

Officers  and  others,  however,  who  visited  Cape 
Coast  Castle  for  a  short  time,  and  who  had  not 
made  themselves  suflSciently  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  society  in  the  coimtry,  or  with  the  nature 
of  our  position,  went  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
Gold  Coast  was  a  British  colony  in  which  the 
governor  encouraged  slavery.  Public  opinion,  at 
that  time,  was  very  strong  in  England  upon  this 
subject.  Any  statement  relating  to  Africa  and 
slavery  was  eagerly  devoured,  and  accusations  against 
the  governor  and  the  merchants  upon  the  Gold 
Coast  were  readily  believed,  without  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
Even  our  rulers  were  inconsistent ;  and  Ijie  men 
who  seemed  to  think  that  the  governor's  inter- 
ference to  prevent  and  to  punish  murder  was  of 
doubtful  propriety,  and  ultra  vires,  saw  no  harm 
in  depriving  the  natives  of  their  slaves,  and  in- 
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volving  the  country  in  all  the  miseries  attending 
such  a  revolution.  It  was  even  alleged  that  the 
export  slave  trade  was  encouraged  by  the  Gold 
Coast  authorities,  although  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  it  was  entirely  suppressed  by  them  along  the 
entire  line  of  coast,  from  whidi  a  single  slave  was 
not  known  to  have  been  shipped  during  the  whole 
period  of  Mr.  Maclean's  government;  while,  not 
many  years  before,  we  find  the  governor  reporting 
to  the  committee  the  fact  of  seven  slavers  taking 
in  slaves  within  sight  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  all  at 
one  time. 

But  it  was  not  necessary  that  such  reports 
should  be  true  in  order  to  their  being  believed. 
They  were  so  assiduously  propagated,  that  the 
government  considered  it  necessary  to  send  out 
a  commissioner  to  inquire  into,  and  to  report  upon, 
the  state  of  the  African  settlements. 

Dr.  Madden  paid  a  short  visit  to  Cape  Coast 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  state  of  his  health  did 
not  allow  him  to  acquire  the  information  necessary 
for  a  correct  report.  Indeed,  he  never  appeared 
to  have  understood  thoroughly  in  what  relation  the 
natives  stood  with  regard  to  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  because  he  found  slavery  existing  in 
the    country,    tolerated    and   recognised   by   the 
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governor ;  and  because,  moreover,  justice  was  not 
administered  according  to  English  form  and  prece- 
dent, his  report  was  most  unfavourable. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  then  appointed  to  report  to  Parliament  upon 
the  state  of  the  settlements.  After  a  very  pro- 
longed inquiry,  they  agreed  upon  a  report,  which 
idieved  the  governor  and  the  merchants  from  the 
imputations  cast  upon  them.  It  also  acknowledged 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Maclean's  government. 

"  We  fully  admit  the  merits  of  that  administra- 
tion, whether  we  look  to  the  officer  employed. 
Captain  Maclean,  or  to  the  committee  under  whom 
he  has  acted,  which,  with  the  miserable  pittance  of 
between  £3,500  and  £4,000  a-year,  has  exercised, 
fiom  the  four  ill-provided  forts  of  Dixcove,  Cape 
Coast,  Anamaboe,  and  British  Accra,  manned  by 
a  few  ill-paid  black  soldiers,  a  very  wholesome 
influence  over  a  coast  not  much  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  extent,  and  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  inland;  preventing  within  that 
nmge  external  slave  trade,  maintaining  peace  and 
security,  and  exercising  a  useful  though  irregular 
jurisdiction,  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
much  mitigating,  and  in  some  cases  extinguishing, 
some  of  the  most  atrocious  practices  which  had 
pevailed  among  them  unchecked  before. 
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"We  would  give  full  weight  to  the  doubts 
which  Captain  Maclean  entertained  as  to  his 
authority,  until  specifically  so  instructed,  to  prevent 
vessels,  suspected  of  being  intended  for  the  slave 
trade,  but  not  having  slaves  on  board,  from  traf- 
ficking in  lawfiil  goods  within  his  jurisdiction; 
and  we  do  not  infer  from  that  circumstance,  that 
the  government  of  these  forts  had  any  partiality 
for  an  abominable  trafiSc,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  done  much  to  check ;  but  we  think  it 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  these  settlements,  and  of  giving 
greater  confidence  in  the  character  and  impartiality 
of  their  government,  that  it  should  be  rendered 
completely  independent  of  all  connexion  with 
commerce,  by  a  direct  emanation  of  authority 
from  the  crown,  and  that  it  should  be  placed,  with 
increased  resources,  in  direct  and  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  general  government  of  the 
empire. 

"  The  judicial  authority  at  present  existing  in 
the  forts  is  not  altogether  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion ;  it  resides  in  the  governor  and  council,  who 
act  as  magistrates,  and  whose  instructions  limit 
them  to  the  administration  of  British  law,  and 
that,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  strictly 
and  exclusively  within  the  forts  themselves ;  but 
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prdcticallyy  and  necessarily,  and  usefully,  these 
directions  have  been  disregarded,  a  kind  of  irre- 
gular jurisdiction  has  grown  up,  extending  itself 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  forts  by  the  volimtary 
submission  of  the  natives  themselves,  whether 
chiefs  or  traders,  to  British  equity ;  and  its  deci- 
sions, owing  to  the  moi'al  influence,  partly  of  our 
acknowledged  power,  and  partly  of  the  respect 
which  has  been  inspired  by  the  fairness  with 
which  it  has  been  exercised  by  Captain  Maclean 
and  the  magistrates  at  the  other  forts,  have 
generally — ^we  might  ahnost  say,  uniformly — ^been 
carried  into  eflFect  without  the  interposition  of 
force. 

"  The  value  of  this  interposition  of  an  enlight- 
ened, though  irregular,  authority,  (which  has  ex- 
tended, in  some  cases,  and  with  advantage  to 
humanity,  even  to  an  interference  in  capital  cases,) 
is  borne  witness  to,  not  only  by  parties  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  settlements,  who 
might  be  suspected  of  a  bias  in  its  favour,  but 
also  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  even  by 
Dr.  Madden,  who,  objecting  to  its  undefined 
extent,  and  to  the  manner  in  which,  in  some 
respects,  it  has  been  carried  out,  yet  still  bears 
high  testimony  to  its  practical  value,  to  its  ac- 
knowledged  equity,    and  to  its    superiority   over 
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the    barbarous   customs   which   it   tends   to  su- 
persede. 

"  Even  the  duration  of  imprisonment,  of  which 
he  complains,  has  been  usually  adjudged  to  oflFences 
which  would  have  incurred  a  severer  penalty  in 
most  civilised  countries,  and  would  certainly,  if 
left  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  native  chiefs,  or  to 
the  *wild  justice*  of  private  revenge,  have  been 
punished  by  death,  and  that  frequently  of  the  most 
cruel  kind.  Still,  however,  it  is  desirable  that  this 
jurisdiction  should  be  better  defined  and  under- 
stood, and  that  a  judicial  officer  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  to  assist,  or  super- 
sede, partially  or  entirely,  his  judicial  functions, 
and  those  now  exercised  by  the  council  and  the 
several  commandants  in  their  magisterial  capa- 
city ;  but  we  would  recommend,  that  while  he 
follows  in  his  decisions  the  general  principles,  he  be 
not  restricted  to  the  technicalities  of  British  law, 
and  that  altogether  he  should  be  allowed  a  large 
discretion." 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee,  the  Colonial  Office  resumed  the  direct 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
placed  the  settlements  once  more  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  crown  in  1844.  The  appoint- 
ment of  governor  was  given  to  Commander  Hill 
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of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Mr.  Maclean's  long  and 
eminent,  though  ill-appreciated,  services  were  re- 
warded with  a  secondary  place.  The  species  of 
jurisdiction  which  he  had  contrived  to  establish 
over  the  Fantee  tribes,  was  made  legal  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  under  which  his  appointment  of  judicial 
assessor  to  the  native  chiefs  was  given  him.  This 
office,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  chief  justice, 
entailed  upon  him  the  whole  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  form  of  English  law,  but  with  a  large  dis- 
cretionary power  to  assimilate  native  law  and  prac- 
tice to  English  ideas  of  justice.  It  was,  in  short, 
the  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  which  he  him- 
self had  originated,  and  which  had  been  so  much 
cavilled  at,  now  fully  approved  of,  and  legalised  by 
act  of  parliament. 

With  the  short  interruption  of  a  visit  to  Europe, 
he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cape  Coast  in 
May,  1 84  7,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of 
the  natives,  to  whom  he  had  become  greatly  en- 
deared, from  his  long  residence  among  them,  and 
for  the  benefits  which  they  felt  sensible  of  having 
derived  from  his  government.  But  it  was  not 
among  the  natives  alone  over  whom  he  exercised 
jurisdiction   that    his   merits  were  acknowledged. 

K  2 
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The  King  of  Ashantee  and  his  people  equally  de- 
plored his  loss.  The  protection  which  the  traders 
of  that  country  enjoyed  in  their  visits  to  the  coast, 
through  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  the  redress 
which  they  never  failed  to  receive  upon  just  com- 
plaint being  made,  induced  them  to  look  upon 
him  also  as  their  protector.  So  necessary  did  the 
king  consider  him  for  the  peace  of  the  country, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  stated  prayers 
and  sacrifices  to  his  Fetish,  for  a  continuance  of 
his  health  and  friendship. 

Now  that  the  grave  has  closed  upon  him,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  pay  this  humble  but  just 
tribute  to  his  memory.  The  objections  to  his 
government  were  no  better  founded  than  would  be 
similar  accusations  against  the  Rajah  Brooke,  for 
not  governing  his  Dyaks  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  English  law.  They  both  had  to  do  with 
a  state  of  society  which  required  direct  and  speedy 
remedies,  and  toleration,  and  a  faith  in  better 
things  to  come;  and  there  is  this  in  common 
between  them,  that  they  have  both,  with  very 
limited  means,  been  instrumental  in  conferring 
incalculable  benefits  upon  long-neglected  and  de- 
graded portions  of  the  human  race. 

Soon  after  Governor  Hill's  arrival  at  the  seat 
of  his  government,  an  Ashantee  was  murdered  in 
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Assin.  The  king  seemed  inclined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  to  try  the  character 
of  the  new  governor.  He  sent  down  his  execu- 
tioners for  the  murderer's  head,  and  made  other 
demands,  which  evinced  a  spirit  of  encroachment. 
He  requested  the  governor  to  remove  his  protection 
from  the  Assins,  and  to  allow  him  to  chastise 
them  in  his  own  way.  These  insolent  demands 
were  met  with  a  becoming  spirit,  and  the  messen- 
gers returned  to  Ashantee  convinced  that  they  could 
not  bully  or  intimidate  the  governor. 

Captain  Hill  very  soon  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment, and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Winniett, 
During  his  administration,  affairs  continued  to 
progress  steadily  in  the  direction  which  had  been 
given  them.  He  visited  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  sign  a  treaty 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  afterwards 
sent  an  officer  to  him  upon  a  similar  mission. 
But  although  both  were  well-received  by  the  king, 
they  failed  in  obtaining  their  object.  He  also  paid 
a  visit  to  the  King  of  Ashantee  at  Coomassie, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  urging  him  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  In  this  he 
also  failed.  He  proposed  to  visit  the  King  of 
AppoUonia,  but  he  shut  his  country  against  him. 
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This  was  the  same  Quacoe  Accah  against  whom 
Mr.  Maclean  had  led  an  expedition  in  1835. 

For  some  time  s^ter  the  chastisement  which  he 
then  received,  he  conducted  himself  in  a  more 
becoming  manner,  but  gradually  he  relapsed  into 
his  f(H7ner  tyrannical  conduct,  and  forfeited  the 
gold  which  he  had  deposited  in  the  castle  as 
security  (or  his  peaceable  behaviour.  Mr.  Madean 
had  been  anxious  to  lead  another  expedition  agamst 
him,  but  the  government  would  not  sanction  it. 
Governor  Hill  was  also  on  the  point  of  making  an 
attack  upon  him,  but  the  senior  naval  officer 
in  command  refusing  assistance,  be  desisted. 
Governor  Winniett,  soon  after  his  arrival,  tried  to 
open  a  communication  with  him,  but  he  detained 
and  imprisoned  his  messengers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  loose  to  the  most  abandoned  cruelty  and 
oppression.  After  th^,  he  waylaid  and  killed  the 
French  commandant  of  Assinee.  He  made  an 
attack  upon  the  Dutch  canoes  peaceably  prose- 
cuting their  fishing  off  Axim  Fort,  and  seized  and 
carried  off  eleven  prisoners.  He  cut  oflf  the  heads 
of  a  party  of  Wassaw  traders,  and  hunted  to  death 
every  stranger  whom  he  could  find  ne^  his  borders, 
giving  as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  of  his  followers 
two  ounces  of  gold  for  every   head  which   they 
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brought  him.  It  was  his  ambition  to  surround 
his  town  with  a  network  full  of  heads,  and  he 
was  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  when  he  was 
aroused  by  a  sudden  danger,  for  which  he  was 
altogether  unprepared. 

The  atrocities  of  this  monster  made  it  imperative 
upon  the  governor  to  check  him.  So  many  com- 
plaints were  poured  in  on  every  hand,  that  it  was 
impossiUe  to  disregard  them  and  maintain  our 
influence  upon  the  coast.  Appollonia,  from  the 
fact  of  our  once  having  had  a  fort  there,  was,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  natives,  considered  English 
territory.  The  Dutch  and  French  also  regarded  it 
in  the  same  light,  and  all  looked  to  the  English 
governor  for  redress.  Moreover,  the  seizure  and 
imprisonment  of  the  governor's  messengers  de- 
manded satisfaction.  With  so  many  arguments 
to  induce  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  he  no 
longer  hesitated.  But  it  was  necessary  that  our 
success  should  be  complete,  as  the  effect  of  a 
failure,  or  even  of  a  partial  success,  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  moral  influence  of  our  govern- 
ment, generally. 

It  was  known  that  the  King  of  Appollonia  had 
been  heard  to  say,  that  he  would  resist  to  the  last 
any  attempt  to  conquer  him ;  and  he  was  at  the 
head  of  about  two  thousand  armed  followers  accus- 
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tomed  to  predatory  warfare.     The  governor  had 
only  a  single  company   of  the    1st   West  India 
Regiment,  and  some  thirty  armed  policemen.     It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
native  chiefs  for  assistance,    and  to   put  to   the 
proof  the   value   and  efficiency   of  that   military 
service,  which  they  had  always  been  vaunting  as 
the  nature  of  their  allegiance  to  the  government. 
Nor  was  the  appeal  made  in  vain.     On  the  1 7th 
of  March,   1848,  notice  was  given  to  a  few   of 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  to  prepare  themselves  to 
attend  the    governor   in     an   expedition    against 
AppoUonia ;  and,  on  the  7  th  of  April,  he  was  in 
possession  of  the  king's  town,  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  native   auxiliaries,   after   a  march  of  a 
hundred   miles.     They  responded    at    once,     and 
eagerly  to  the  call,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  five  times  the  number  were  prevented  from 
joining  the  expedition. 

The  king  had  been  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his 
movements,  so  isolated  had  his  cruelties  rendered 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was,  there- 
fore, little  forcible  resistance  offered  to  the  governor, 
but  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  he  got  possession  of 
the  king's  person. 

His  subjects,  seeing  the  futility  of  supporting 
his  authority,  and   finding  that  the  governor  was 
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resolved  upon  his  destruction,  were  willing  to 
betray  him.  They  joined  their  forces  with  the 
governor,  and  appeared  most  zealous  in  his  service. 
They  delivered  up  the  king,  who  had  been  lurking 
for  some  time  with  a  few  followers  in  the  woods, 
and  daily  changing  his  hiding-place.  He  was  at 
last  deserted  by  all,  and  when  taken,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  his  subjects,  over  whom  he  had  so 
long  tyrannized,  were  restrained  from  killing  him. 
The  governor  removed  him  and  all  his  family  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  by  desire  of  the  people  of 
Appollonia,  who  seemed  greatly  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  him.  They  were 
allowed  to  elect  a  head  man  in  his  stead,  who  was 
to  be  amenable  to  the  English  authorities  upon 
the  coast  for  his  acts.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
Baheenie,  an  old  captain  of  the  king's,  who 
had  been  a  refugee  from  the  coimtry  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

Having  incurred  Accah's  displeasure,  he  had  cut 
off  one  of  his  ears,  deprived  him  of  his  wives,  and 
imprisoned  him.  Baheenie  made  his  escape  to  Dix- 
cove,  where  he  had  chiefly  resided  since ;  but  join- 
ing the  governor's  expedition,  in  the  hope  of  being 
once  more  restored  to  his  country,  he  had  been  of 
great  service,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  paths  and  of 
the  people.     He  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  capture 
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of  Accah,  and  now  was  rewarded  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district. 

Accah,  like  Napoleon,  was  tried  by  the  allied 
chiefs,  presided  over  by  the  governor.  They 
passed  a  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  but  the 
governor  did  not  choose  to  carry  it  into  eflFect 
without  referring  the  case  to  the  home  govern- 
ment. The  sentence  was  commuted  into  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Here  he 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1852,  having  pined  away 
from  the  date  of  his  imprisonment,  and  passed 
the  last  year  of  his  existence  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility  bordering  on  idiotcy. 

The  removal  of  this  tyrant  from  Appollonia 
brought  that  country  under  the  immediate  surveil- 
lance of  the  authorities,  and  made  the  intercourse 
with  the  interior  in  that  direction,  which  had  been 
long  closed,  perfectly  free  and  uninterrupted.  The 
people  of  Appollonia  themselves  were  anxious  to 
be  friends  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The 
hostility  had  all  been  on  the  part  of  their  king, 
who  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  a  bad 
man. 

The  gentleman  whom  the  governor  left  in 
Appollonia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  district, 
received  deputies  from  many  neighbouring  tribes, 
who  had  been  invited  to  come   to  enter  into  a 
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treaty  of  peace.  From  Assinee,  from  Grand 
Bassaam,  from  Kringabo,  from  Aowin,  Nosoo, 
Affomali,  Wassaw,  and  Axim,  these  wild-looking 
envoys  flocked  to  see  him,  and  looked  with  no 
small  degree  of  astonishment  at  the  solitary 
Englishman,  quietly  seated  in  the  king's  house, 
and  laying  down  the  law.  They  seemed  to  have 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Quacoe  Accah,  that  man 
of  terror,  was  actually  dethroned.  But  when 
countrymen,  whom  they  had  believed  dead,  but 
who  had  only  been  detained  as  prisoners  by  the 
king,  were  presented  to  them,  they  no  longer 
doubted,  but  manifested  the  wildest  joy.  Many  of 
these  wretched  creatures  had  been  found  in  irons 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them 
cast  into  the  bush,  where  they  had  been  days 
without  food;  and  all  more  than  half-?famished. 
Relations  of  most  of  these  poor  prisoners  had 
accompanied  the  envoys  with  the  view  of  learning 
something  of  their  fate,  but  with  faint  hopes  of 
finding  them  alive. 

It  was  affecting  to  see  this  unhoped-for  meet- 
ing between  mother  and  son,  and  brothers  and 
friends ;  but  more  affecting  still  to  mark  the  dis- 
appointment of 'others,  and  to  see  them  turn  to 
the  heaps  of  skulls  and  ghastly  heads  to  seek  for 
their  lost  ones.     Many  a  head  was  carried  away  by 
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these  creatures,  willing  to  be  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  the  remains  of  their  friends, 
which  they  could  now  consign  to  the  grave,  with 
the  customary  marks  of  respect. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  neighbouring 
tribes  with  Appollonia,  for  the  king  had  hitherto 
been  the  only  obstacle.  In  a  month's  time  all  was 
settled,  and  free  intercourse  established.  This 
expedition,  apart  from  its  positive  services  to  huma- 
nity, in  relieving  actual  suflfering,  and  giving  liberty 
to  the  prisoners,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  government  for 
good.  It  was  seen  with  what  ease  the  governor 
could,  at  any  time,  raise  up  an  overwhelming  force 
to  support  order  and  good  government,  and  to 
repress  the  disorders  of  society.  It  also  tended  to 
increase  the  self-respect  of  the  Fantees.  They 
found  themselves  associated  with  the  governor  in 
an  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  and 
a  higher  degree  of  moral  perception  and  sentiment 
was  reflected  upon  themselves  from  this  associa- 
tion. 

It  even  operated  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
restraining  licence  upon  the  expedition,  which  was 
conducted  with  an  order  and  a  strict  observance 
of  the  rights  of  others  which  could  scarcely  have 
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been  expected.  A  march  of  two  hundred  miles 
was  accomplished^  by  more  than  six  thousand 
Africans,  without  pillage  or  other  injustice  being 
done  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  and  with  a  fine  spirit  of  frolicsome 
and  good-humoured  hardihood.  As  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition  were  defrayed  from  the  king's 
resources,  its  benefits  were  secured  without  any 
outlay  of  the  public  money. 

This,  coupled  with  its  satisfactory  result,  gained 
for  it  the  reluctant  approval  of  the  secretary  for 
the  colonies,  although,  pending  'the  arrival  of  the 
intelligence  of  its  success,  the  governor  had  been 
severely  rated  for  undertaking  it.  And  yet,  it  was 
forced  upon  him  from  the  very  circumstances  of 
our  position  in  the  country.  He  needed  not,  it  is 
true,  have  yielded  to  this  compulsion ;  but  then 
he  must  have  submitted  to  have  resigned  the  use- 
ful and  influential  position  which  he  had  attained 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  The  moral  in- 
fluence of  our  government  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  the  country  would  have  relapsed  into 
the  same  state  of  lawless  oppression  from  which 
it  had  been  raised  with  so  much  difficulty. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  civilizing  power  to  stand 
still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  barbarism.  It  must 
be  continually  gaining  new  triumphs,  or  be  reduced 
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to  an  abandonment  of  the  field  altogether.  On  this 
account  it  is,  that  it  is  cruel  to  visit  with  severity 
the  compulsory  measures  of  governors  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  to  make  them  personally  respon* 
sible  for  a  line  of  policy  arising  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  things,  contrary  perhaps  to  their  in- 
clination,  and  independent  of  their  caution.  It  is 
evident,  on  this  occasion,  that  Grovernor  Winniett's 
failure  would  have  been  his  ruin,  as  he  had  been 
threatened  with  the  whole  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition. But,  as  he  was  fortunate,  his  rashness,  as 
it  was  called,  was  ^overlooked,  and  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereign's 
approval. 

About  this  time,  the  King  of  Denmark  became 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  possessions  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  made  overtures  to  the  English 
government  for  their  purchase.  Various  conside- 
rations made  this  a  very  desirable  acquisition  for 
England.  In  addition  to  a  very  passable  fort  at 
Accra,  Christiansburgh  Castle,  mounting  several 
good  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  ordnance,  there  were 
three  minor  stations,  Ningo,  Addah,  and  Quittah, 
the  latter  only  being  habitable.  The  possession  of 
these  gave  the  English  the  government  of  the 
whole  line  of  coast  stretching  from  Accra  to 
the  eastward  of   the  Volta,  and  the  control    of 
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various  native  tribes  hitherto  subject  to  Denmark. 
It  embraced  a  country  rich  in  the  plantations  of 
the  palm-tree,  and  an  industrious  population  well 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  oil.  It  secured 
to  us  whatever  advantages  the  Volta  and  the  com* 
mand  of  its  navigation  may  be  supposed  to  afford. 
And  it  relieved  us  from  the  operation  of  a  counter 
policy  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  had 
often  been  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance,  and  a 
decided  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  useful 
measures  of  government  among  the  population  of 
this  extensive  district.  With  these  advantages,  it 
was  not  considered  too  much  to  give  the  crown 
of  Denmark  £10,000  for  its  Gold  Coast  posses- 
sions. 

They  were  handed  over  to  the  English  in  1851. 
The  natives  had  no  difScidty  in  transferring  their 
allegiance,  and  even  expressed  themselves  pleased 
with  the  exchange  of  masters.  It  was  thought 
that  it  would  fstcilitate  the  introduction  of  customs' 
duties,  which  would  do  more  than  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  government;  but  the  Dutch 
government,  whose  settlements  are  dove-tailed 
between  our  different  stations,  having  declined  to 
impose  similar  duties,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
abandon  the  idea. 
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Governor  Winniett  died  in  the  end  of  this  year, 
without  seeing  the  completion  of  this  his  favourite 
scheme.  Few  changes  have  since  taken  place, 
with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  a  local 
corps  to  garrison  the  forts  in  the  room  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  1st  West  India  Regiment,  upon  whom 
this  duty  has  hitherto  devolved.  The  present 
governor,  Major  Hill,  has  not  resigned  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  raise  a  revenue  in  the  country,  capable 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  administration. 
The  natives  have  become  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
contributing  to  its  support.  They  are  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from 
it,  and  are  anxious  to  prosecute  the  career  of  im- 
provement upon  which  they  have  entered.  They 
have  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a  small  poll- 
tax,*  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  government ;  but  there  will  be  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  collection,  which  may 
impede  the  operation  of  such  a  measure. 

*  Late  accounts  from  the  coast  represent  that  the  poll- 
tax  is  being  quietly  collected.  This  measure,  which  will 
be  productive  of  great  good,  was  adopted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lord  Grey,  who  took  a  most  warm  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  the  natives,  and  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  condition. 
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With  the  desire  for  farther  advancement,  how- 
ever, which  has  become  so  general  among  the 
natives,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their 
progress  will  now  be  continuous,  and  will  force 
upon  the  government  the  adoption  of  measures 
suited  to  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Arrival  of  Mrs.  Maclean  (L.  E.  L.)  at  the  Gold  Coast— 
Her  mode  of  life  at  the  Castle  —  Intimacy  with  the 
Author  —  Sudden  death  —  Inquest —  Funeral  —  False 
reports  respecting  her. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  have  referred  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Maclean.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  re- 
mind my  readers  that  this  gentleman  was  the 
husband  of  the  unfortunate  L.  E.  L.,  whose 
melancholy  fate  has  excited  such  a  deep  and 
lasting  feeling  of  sympathy  and  regret  in  the  public 
mind,  and  has  left  impressions  of  a  vague  and 
suspicious  character  highly  injurious  to  his  memory. 
As  one  who  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  this  accomplished  lady  upon  the  coast, 
who  enjoyed  and  keenly  felt  the  fascinations  of 
her  society,  who  only  ten  hours  before  her  death 
had  sat    and   listened  with  a  rapt  attention    to 
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her  brilliant  sallies  of  wit  and  feeling,  who  was 
present  at  the  investigations  consequent  upon  her 
sudden  death,  whose  eyes  were  the  last  to  rest 
upon  those  rigid  features  so  recently  beaming 
with  all  the  animating  glow  of  a  fine  intelligence, 
and  who,  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  saw  her  con- 
signed to  her  narrow  resting-place;  as  one  who 
retains  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  amiable 
disposition,  and  believes  that  he  is  only  doing  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  dead,  and  is  consulting  what 
would  have  been  her  own  earnest  desire,  I  will 
endeavour  to  place,  in  its  true  light,  a  short  account 
of  her  too  brief  sojourn  in  Afnca. 

I  need  not  say,  with  what  anxious  expectation 
the  British  residents  upon  the  Gold  Coast  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean.  The  an- 
nouncement seemed  scarcely  credible,  that  one  who 
had  long  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  British  public,  and  who  was  at  the 
height  of  her  fame  and  popularity  at  the  time, 
could  resign  the  gaieties  of  a  London  season  and 
consent  to  bury  her  varied  accomplishments  among 
the  wilds  of  Africa.  When  it  no  longer  remained 
doubtful,  it  was  amusing  to  see  how  eagerly  her 
works  were  sought  after,  and  studied.  To  some 
they  were  perfectly  new.  Others  had  been  long 
familiar  with  her  impassioned  muse,  which  had 
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found  an  echo  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
human  heart.  All  drew  inferences  as  to  her 
character,  from  the  prevailing  bias  of  her  mind  as 
exhibited  in  her  writings ;  and  however  grati^mg 
might  be  the  anticipations  formed  of  such  a  dis- 
tinguished accession  to  our  small  society,  there 
yet  liu-ked  in  the  minds  of  a  few  a  latent  fear, 
that  her  keen  sensibilities  would  be  put  to  a  severe 
test  by  a  residence  upon  the  Gold  Coast. 

There  was  no  European  lady  in  the  country  at 
the  time.  She  would  have  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  resources  of  her  own  mind,  with  a  very  circum- 
scribed field  for  their  display ;  upon  the  pleasures 
of  domestic  happiness,  too  often  intruded  upon  by 
the  calls  of  public  duty ;  and  upon  the  sympathy  of 
strangers  sincerely  anxious,  but  all  unable  to  fill  in 
her  esteem  the  place  of  those  whom  she  had  left 
behind  in  her  native  land.  All  this  was  felt,  and 
moderated  in  some  measure  the  joy  which  her 
arrival  was  calculated  to  produce. 

They  landed  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  15th  August, 
1838.  I  was  at  the  time  commandant  of  the  fort 
at  Anamaboe.  I  had  been  labouring  for  some 
months  under  a  severe  illness,  and  was  unable  to 
proceed  to  head-quarters  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  governor  and  his  lady.  I  wrote,  however,  to 
Mr.  Maclean  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  arrival ; 
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and  some  days  afterwards,  the  governor  being  very 
unwell,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  an  answer 
from  Mrs.  Maclean,  who  had  the  kindness  to  say, 
in  the  most  flattering  manner,  that  she  could  not 
write  to  me  as  to  a  stranger,  as  she  was  already 
perfectly  acquainted  with  me  from  the  report  of 
her  husband.  I  was  invited  to  come  to  the  castle 
for  change  of  air,  and  it  was  very  handsomely  said, 
that  in  doing  so,  I  would  be  conferring,  instead  of 
receiving,  an  obligation. 

Some  three  weeks  elapsed  before  I  was  suf- 
ficiently well  to  venture  upon  the  journey. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  Mr.  Mac- 
lean had  been  suffering  severely  from  spasms, 
which  completely  prostrated  his  strength.  When 
I  arrived  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  had  not 
been  able  to  rise  for  some  days.  I  sent  in  my 
name  by  the  servant,  and  immediately  afterwards 
Mrs.  Maclean  came  to  the  hall  and  welcomed  me. 
I  was  hurried  away  to  his  bed-room,  Mrs.  Maclean 
saying,  as  she  tripped  through  the  long  gallery : 
"  You  are  a  privileged  person,  Mr.  Cruickshank, 
for  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  not  every  one  that  is 
admitted  here."  I  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  his 
bed,  upon  which  Mrs.  Maclean  sat  down,  arrang- 
ing  the  clothes  about  her  husband  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,   and   receiving  ample    com- 
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pensation  for  her  attentions  by  a  very  sweet  and 
expressive  smile  of  thankfulness.  We  thus  sat  and 
diatted  together  for  some  hours,  Mrs.  Madean 
laughingly  recounting  her  experiences  of  roughing 
it  in  Africa,  and  commenting,  with  the  greatest 
good-humour  and  delight,  upon  what  struck  her 
as  the  oddities  in  such  a  state  of  society. 

She  pointed  to  a  temporary  bed,  which  had 
been  made  for  her  upon  the  floor,  and  said,  Mr. 
Maclean's  sufferings  had  been  so  great  for  some 
nights,  that  the  little  sleep  which  she  had  got  had 
been  taken  there.  I  declined  to  occupy  an  apart- 
ment in  the  castle,  but  promised  to  call  daily  during 
my  stay  in  Cape  Coast  to  pass  a  few  hoiu^  with 
them.  I  took  up  my  residence  with  Mr.  William 
Topp,  who  had  been  the  acting  governor  during 
Mr.  Maclean's  absence.  When  I  met  this  gentle- 
man, and  others  of  my  acquaintance  in  town, 
I  found  all  as  enchanted  as  myself  with  the 
very  fascinating  and  engaging  manners  of 
L.  £.  L. 

During  my  stay,  which  extended  over  a  week, 
Mr.  Maclean  did  not  make  much  progress  towards 
recovery.  The  spasms  had  subsided,  but  his 
prostration  of  strength  was  so  great  as  to  obUge 
him  to  keep  his  bed.  My  visits  to  the  castle  were 
daily.      I  did  not   always  see  him,   but  I   spent 
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many  very  agreeable  hours  in  Mrs.  Maclean's 
sitting-room,  where  I  was  entertained  with  the 
most  lively  conversation.  My  own  health  was 
very  indifferent,  and  I  was  only  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Europe  for  a  change  of  climate. 

Mrs.  Maclean's  greatest  delight  seemed  to  be,  to 
talk  of  her  friends  in  England.  Her  thoughts 
were  constantly  recurring  to  them,  and  to  scenes 
there  which  had  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
her  heart.  Her  anecdotes  about  many  of  the 
leading  characters  of  the  day  were  innumerable, 
and  were  told  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
with  a  sprightliness  perfectly  delightful. 

She  often  spoke  of  those  who  had  befriended 
her,  or  even  performed  an  ordinary  courtesy  to  her, 
with  a  warmth  of  feeling,  which  bespoke  a  heart 
overflowing  with  natural  kindliness.  It  appeared 
to  give  her  great  pleasure  to  talk  of  her  husband, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  pure  delight  to  her 
to  perceive  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  as  a 
governor. 

Upon  one  occasion  she  entertained  me  with 
an  account  of  her  first  introduction  to  him. 
She  had  been  residing  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Forster,  the  present  member  for  Berwick,  at 
Hampstead.  One  morning,  after  breakfast,  he 
came  into  the  library  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in 
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his  hand,  and  holding  them  out  to  her,  said  :  "  If 
you  are  not  better  engaged,  you  will,  perhaps,  find 
some  amusement  in  perusing  these.  They  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  them,  and  who  dines  here  to-day."  She 
read  the  papers,  which  contained  a  narrative  of 
Mr.  Maclean's  expedition  to  Appollonia,  and  she 
was  as  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
narration,  as  interested  in  the  extraordinary  scenes 
which  it  described.  She  amused  her  fancy  in 
picturing  to  herself  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of 
these  exploits,  and  had  satisfactorily  arranged  it  in 
her  own  mind,  that  he  must  be  some  grey-haired 
officer  with  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  benevolence 
in  his  countenance. 

Mr.  Maclean  was  the  last  to  enter  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  great  was  her  surprise  to  see, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call,  "  a  very  fine  and 
fashionable  looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life." 
All  this  was  told  with  so  much  animation  and  zest, 
as  to  give  to  such  an  incident  a  decided  touch  of 
the  romantic.  Indeed,  the  great  charm  of  Mrs. 
Maclean's  conversation  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
extraordinary  interest  with  which  she  could  invest 
the  merest  trifles  by  the  lively  expression  and 
flexible  play  of  her  features.  It  was  not  enough 
to  hear   her.     Without  seeing  her,  and  catching 
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the    look,   which  gave   point  and  energy  to  her 
words,  one  half  of  the  enjoyment  was  lost. 

But  it  was  not  in  conversation  alone,  that 
Mrs.  Maclean  made  a  favourable  impression  upon 
those  who  had  the  happiness  of  her  acquaintance. 
There  appeared  a  spirit  of  active  benevolence 
to  breathe  in  every  movement  of  her  little  figure, 
and  to  seek  for  opportunities  of  doing  kind  and 
agreeable  things.  Observing  that  I  was  some- 
times more  weak  and  faint  than  ordinary,  she 
would  insist  upon  my  lying  down  upon  the  sofa, 
would  smoothe  the  cushions  for  my  head,  run 
to  her  room  for  eau  de  Cologne  to  bathe  my 
temples,  and  all  with  her  usual  grace  and  kindly 
sympathy. 

It  was  necessary  that  I  should  return  to  Ana- 
maboe,  to  make  preparations  for  my  departure  to 
England.  I  only  came  back  to  Cape  Coast  to 
spend  the  last  week  of  my  time  there.  Mr.  Mac- 
lean, in  the  meantime,  though  still  weak,  had 
greatly  improved  in  health,  and  t)ie  attacks  of 
spasm  were  much  less  frequent  and  severe.  He 
had  begun  to  give  a  little  attention  to  public 
business,  which  occupied  most  of  the  time  which 
he  could  yet  spare  from  his  bed.  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  Mrs. 
Maclean's  society.     Since  I  had  last  seen  her  shci 
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had  become  much  better  accustomed  to  her  man- 
ner of  life  at  Cape  Coast. 

Mr.  Maclean  had  been  sufficiently  well  to  accept 
of  an  invitation  to  a  dinner,  which  the  merchants 
had  given  to  Mr.  William  Topp,  as  a  mark  of 
their  estimation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
performed  his  duties  as  governor.  Mrs.  Maclean 
had  accompanied  him  to  this  entertainment,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  good  feeling  which 
prevailed.  She  had  wished  to  remain  at  table  to 
hear  the  complimentary  speeches  usual  on  such 
occasions,  and  she  expressed  herself  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  speakers,  more  especially  with  the 
very  modest  and  graceful  terms  in  which  Mr. 
Topp  repudiated  his  own  merits,  and  attributed 
the  success  of  his  administration  to  the  thorough 
stability  of  the  government  which  Mr.  Maclean 
had  handed  over  to  him.  This  he  did,  she  said, 
by  an  apt  quotation  from  one  of  the  Latin  classics, 
and  it  made  her  perfectly  happy  to  hear  her  hus- 
band's services  so  fully  appreciated  and  so  elegantly 
noticed. 

She  confessed  she  had  been  very  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  such  a  small  society  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world,  composed  of  so 
many  agreeable  and  well-educated  men ;  and  the 
kindness  and  attentions  with  which  she  herself  had 
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been  received  by  them,  had  been  very  flattering 
and  gratifying  to  her.  The  state  of  Mr.  Maclean's 
health  was  alone  delaying  a  round  of  invitations 
from  the  merchants  to  welcome  her  to  the  country. 
She  had  also  had  a  ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  the 
natives,  and  was  equally  amused  with  their  cheerful 
good-humour  and  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  Every  morning  was  bringing  some  new 
mark  of  attention  from  one  or  other  of  the  gentle- 
men— now  some  fruit,  now  some  flowers,  now  some 
engravings.  Indeed,  she  was  afraid  that  so  much 
kindness  would  spoil  her. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  her  going  on  in 
this  way,  and  feel  assured  that  her  anticipations  of 
pleasure  had  come  short  of  the  reality.  There 
had  also  been  a  visit  from  the  Dutch  governor  and 
his  oflicers,  in  all  the  glory  of  plumes,  moustachios, 
swords,  and  epaulettes.  Mr.  Maclean  had  not 
been  able  to  leave  his  room  to  see  them  awav, 
and  the  duties  of  hospitality  had  entirely  de- 
volved upon  Mrs.  Maclean ;  but  she  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  very  strangeness  of  a  position  so  new  to 
her. 

One  morning  she  had  been  startled  by  finding 
a  couple  of  sentries  with  bayonets  in  their  hands 
in  charge  of  a  party  of  half-naked  prisoners,  who 
had  been  employed  to  wash  the  floor  of  the  large 
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hall.  She  was  becoming  accustomed  to  all  these 
peculiarities  attending  a  residence  in  a  fort  upon 
the  Gold  Coast ;  but  the  effect  at  first  she  repre- 
sented as  very  comical. 

The  domestic  arrangements  also  afforded  occa- 
sion for  much  ludicrous  remark.  Her  perplexities 
about  housekeeping,  the  difficulty  of  getting  any- 
thing to  eat,  and  the  blunders  of  the  servants, 
were  all  the  subject  of  her  amusing  comments. 
But  the  greatest  bugbear  of  all  appeared  to  be  the 
governor's  sitting-room,  **  the  cock-loft,"  as  it  was 
called.  Here  he  had  collected  all  his  books,  chro- 
nometers, barometers,  telescopes,  artificial  horizons, 
sextants,  &c.  His  papers  and  letters  were  all 
arranged  upon  a  table  in  such  "  higglety  pigglety  " 
confusion,  that  no  one  but  himself  could  know 
where  to  look  for  anything ;  and  yet  he  had  never 
any  difficulty  in  laying  his  hand  upon  what  he 
wanted.  He  had  as  great  a  horror  of  the  "  woman- 
kind "  meddling  with  this  mass  of  confusion  as 
the  Antiquary  himself ;  and  Mrs.  Maclean  could 
never  enter  the  room  without  the  dread  of  over- 
turning something. 

She  was  employed  in  writing  sketches  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  heroines,  for  "  Heath's  Book  of 
Beauty;"  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  had  Alice 
Lee,  whom  she  greatly  admired,  in  hand  at  the 
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time.  She  confessed  that  her  ideas  did  not  flow 
so  readily  as  in  England,  and  that  she  had  much 
greater  difficulty  in  concentrating  her  thoughts 
upon  any  given  subject.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to 
have  some  alarm  that  the  climate  was  affecting 
her. 

As  the  day  drew  near  for  my  departure,  she 
occupied  herself  more  and  more  in  writing  to  her 
friends  in  England.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  vessel  should  sail  on  the  forenoon  of  the  1 6th 
of  October,  and  I  agreed  to  dine  and  spend  the 
evening  of  the  15th  with  the  governor  and  his 
lady.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  night  to  be  re- 
membered. Mrs.  Maclean  appeared  to  dwell  with 
much  pleasiu-e  upon  the  idea  that  I  would  so  soon 
see  her  friends  in  England,  and  be  able  to  give 
them  a  report  of  her  welfare.  Her  mind  reverted 
to  them  and  to  the  scenes  of  her  former  triumphs 
with  renewed  pleasure.  She  could  not  avoid 
envying  me  the  happiness  of  seeing  "the. dear. old 
country "  again ;  and  she  was  anxious  that  I 
should  not  omit  to  call  upon  some  of  her  more 
particular  friends.  A  shade  of  sadness  sometimes 
overspread  her  very  expressive  countenance  when 
she  spoke  of  them,  but  it  was  soon  chased  away 
by  some  bright  thought. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  I  rose  to  leave.  It  was  a 
fine  clear  night,  and  she  strolled  into  the  gallery, 
where  we  walked  for  half-an-hour.  Mr.  Madean 
joined  us  for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  liking  the 
night  air,  in  his  weak  state,  he  returned  to  the 
parlour.  She  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens  in  those  latitudes  at  night,  and  said 
it  was  when  looking  at  the  moon  and  the  stars 
that  her  thoughts  oftenest  reverted  to  home.  She 
pleased  herself  with  thinking  that  the  eyes  of  some 
beloved  friend  might  be  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  she  had  thus  established  a  medium 
of  commimication  for  all  that  her  heart  wished  to 
express. 

"  But  you  must  not,"  she  said,  "  think  me  a 
foolish,  moonstruck  lady.  I  sometimes  think  of 
these  things  oftener  than  I  should,  and  yom*  de- 
parture for  England  has  called  up  a  world  of  de- 
lightful associations.      You  wiU  tell  Mr.  F , 

however,  that  I  am  not  tired  yet.  He  told  me  I 
should  return  by  the  vessel  that  brought  me  out ; 
but  I  knew  he  would  be  mistaken." 

We  joined  the  governor  in  the  parlour.  I  bade 
them  good  night,  promising  to  call  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  bid  them  adieu.  I  never  saw  her  in  life 
again. 
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I  was  at  breakfast  next  morning  with  Mr.  Topp, 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  servant  burst  hurriedly 
into  the  room,  and  said : 

"  You  are  wanted  in  the  fort.  Mr.  Maclean 
is  dead !" 

Deeply  shocked  with  this  announcement,  we 
hastened  to  the  castle,  and  found  Mr.  Swanzy,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Hutton,  hurrying  in  the  same 
direction.  It  was  only  on  arriving  at  the  gate, 
that  we  found  that  it  was  Mrs.  Maclean  who  was 
dead.  This  still  more  staggered  us,  for  the  state 
of  Mr.  Maclean's  health  might  have  led  to  such  a 
sudden  event ;  but  Mrs.  Maclean  the  night  before 
had  been  in  perfect  health.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  horror-stricken  expression  of  Mr.  Maclean's 
countenance.  He  appeared  perfectly  paralyzed, 
and  could  scarcely  answer  our  eager  questions.  We 
entered  the  room,  where  all  that  was  mortal  of 
poor  L.  E.  L.  was  stretched  upon  the  bed.  Dr. 
Cobbold  rose  up  from  a  close  examination  of  her 
face,  and  told  us  all  was  over;  she  was  beyond 
recovery.  My  heart  would  not  believe  it.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  she,  from  whom  I  had 
parted  not  many  hours  ago  so  full  of  life  and 
energy,  could  be  so  suddenly  struck  down.  I 
seized  her  hand,  and  gazed  upon  her  face.  The 
expression  was  calm  and  meaningless.     Her  eyes 
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were  open,  fixed,  and  protruding.  The  chill  of 
death  was  upon  her.  It  was  too  true.  Her 
bright  spirit  had  fled  for  ever.  Oh !  how  deso- 
lating the  blight  which  falls  upon  the  heart  at 
such  a  moment!  For  some  time  my  thoughts 
could  not  take  any  shape  or  form.  A  dead  weight 
seemed  to  press  with  a  numbing  power  upon  all 
my  senses. 

I  was  first  roused  to  the  reality  by  observing 
Mr.  Maclean.  He  had  slid  down  upon  a  chair, 
and  sat  evidently  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  him.  His  crushed  and  woe-begone 
appearance  deeply  affected  me.  I  went  and  raised 
him  up,  and  led  him  to  his  chamber.  It  was 
some  time  before  any  of  us  could  think  of  what 
was  to  be  done ;  but  when  we  had  somewhat  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  it  was  determined  that  a 
coroner's  inquest  should  immediately  be  held.  I 
went  to  announce  this  to  Mr.  Maclean. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  for  God's  sake,  yes — do  every- 
thing that  can  throw  any  light  upon  this  awful 
visitation," 

All  that  could  be  elicited,  upon  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation, was  simply  this :  It  appeared  that  she 
had  risen,  and  left  her  husband's  bed-room  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to  her 
own  dressing-room,  which  was  up  a   short  flight 
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of  stairs,  and  entered  by  a  separate  door  from  that 
leading  to  the  bed-room.  Before  proceeding  to 
dress,  she  bad  occupied  herself  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  writing  letters.  She  then  called  her  servant, 
Mrs.  Bailey,  and  sent  her  to  a  store-room  to  fetch 
some  pomatum.  Mrs.  Bailey  was  absent  only  a 
few  minutes.  When  she  returned,  she  found 
difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  on  account  of  a 
weight  which  appeared  to  be  pressing  against  it. 
This  she  discovered  to  be  the  body  of  her  mistress. 
She  pushed  it  aside,  and  •  found  that  she  was 
senseless.  She  immediately  called  Mr.  Maclean. 
Dr.  Cobbold  was  sent  for;  but  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  on  the  floor, 
there  had  not  appeared  any  symptom  of  life. 
Mrs.  Bailey  farther  asserted  that  she  found  a  small 
phial  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased,  which  she  re- 
moved and  placed  upon  the  toilet-table.  Mrs. 
Maclean  had  appeared  well  when  she  sent  her  to 
fetch  the  pomatum.  She  had  observed  in  her  no 
appearance  of  unhappiness. 

Mr.  Maclean  stated,  that  his  wife  had  left  him 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he 
had  never  seen  her  again  in  life.  When  he  was 
called  to  her  dressing-room,  he  found  her  dead 
upon  the  floor.  After  some  time,  he  observed  a 
small  phial  upon  the  toilet-table,  and  asked  Mrs. 
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Bailey  where  it  had  come  from.  She  told  him 
that  she  had  found  it  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  hand. 
This  phial  had  contained  Scheele's  preparation 
of  prussic  acid.  His  wife  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  it  for  severe  fits  or  spasms,  to  which  she 
was  subject.  She  had  made  use  of  it  once  on 
the  passage  from  England  to  his  knowledge.  He 
was  greatly  averse  to  her  having  such  a  dangerous 
medicine,  and  wished  to  throw  it  overboard.  She 
entreated  him  not  to  do  so,  as  she  must  die 
without  it.  There  had  been  no  quarrel  nor  un- 
kindness  between  him  and  his  wife. 

Dr.  Cobbold,  who  had  been  requested  to  make 
a  post-mortem  examination,  did  not  consider  it 
at  all  necessary  to  do  so,  as  he  felt  persuaded  she 
had  died  by  prussic  acid.  He  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  appearance  of  the  eyes  of  the 
deceased ;  and  he  believed  he  could  detect  the 
smell  of  the  prussic  acid  about  her  person. 

My  own  evidence  proved,  that  I  had  parted 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  at  a  very  late  hour 
on  the  evening  before,  and  that  they  appeared  then 
upon  the  happiest  terms  with  each  other. 

There  was  found  upon  her  writing-desk  a 
letter  not  yet  folded,  which  she  had  written  that 
morning;  the  ink  of  which  was  scarcely  dry  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  her  death.     This  letter 
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was  read  at  the  inquest.  It  was  for  Mrs.  Fagan, 
upon  whom  she  had  wished  me  to  call.  It  was 
written  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  gave  no  indication 
of  unhappiness.  In  the  postscript — ^the  last  words 
she  ever  wrote — she  recommended  me  to  the 
kind  attentions  of  her  friend. 

With  the  evidence  before  them,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  jury  to  entertain  for  one  instant  the 
idea  that  the  unfortunate  lady  had  wilfully  destroyed 
herself.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  evi- 
dence respecting  the  phial,  her  habit  of  making 
use  of  this  dangerous  medicine,  and  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  doctor,  that  her  death  was  caused 
by  it,  it  seemed  equally  clear  that  they  must  attri- 
bute her  death  to  this  cause.  Their  verdict,  there- 
fore, was,  that  she  died  from  an  overdose  of 
Scheele's  preparation  of  prussic  acid  taken  inad- 
vertently. I  concurred  in  this  verdict  at  the  time ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  have  since  had  reason 
to  doubt  of  its  correctness.  I  learned,  upon  my 
arrival  in  England,  that  L.  E.  L.,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  had  all  but  died  in  a  sudden  fit,  which 
was  likely  to  recur. 

It  was  also  afterwards  proved  that  Mrs.  Bailey, 
upon  her  return  to  England,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  attention  to  herself,  and  gaining  noto- 
riety, had  made  some  flagrantly  false  statements  in 
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reference  to  this  event,  and  that  she  was  alto- 
gether a  person  undeserving  of  credit.  I  then 
remembered  that  she  had  made  no  mention  of  the 
phial  having  been  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  hand  untH 
some  time  after  she  had  found  her  mistress  on 
the  floor,  and  only  then  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Maclean;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  such  a  suspicious  circumstance  as  a  phial 
being  found  in  the  hand  of  a  person  suddenly 
deceased,  could  not  fail  to  be  immediately  noticed 
and  mentioned  without  any  inquiry.  These  con- 
siderations induced  me  to  discredit  Mrs.  Bailey's 
testimony  altogether,  and  to  believe  that  the  phial 
had  not  been  found  in  Mrs.  Maclean's  hand 
at  all. 

There  was  then  the  doctor's  evidence;  but 
there  was  no  post-mortem  examination.  He 
rested  his  conviction  chiefly  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes;  for  there  seemed  to  be  considerable 
doubts  about  the  smell  of  the  medicine,  which 
others  in  the  room  could  not  detect.  The  phial 
itself  was  empty,  and  only  retained  a  very  faint 
odour.  I  have  been  told  that  other  causes  might 
give  a  similar  appearance  to  the  eyes. 

After  much  reflection  upon  all  these  circum- 
stances, I  have  long  entertained  the  conviction 
that  death  arose  from  some  sudden  aff^ection  of 
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the  heart.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  will  for 
ever  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  perfect  certainty.  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  state  my  own  conviction, 
and  my  reasons  for  it. 

In  those  warm  latitudes  interment  follows  death 
with  a  haste  which  often  cruelly  shocks  the  feelings. 
Mrs.  Maclean  was  buried  the  same  evening  within 
the  precincts  of  the  castle.  Mr.  Topp  read  the 
funeral  service,  and  the  whole  of  the  residents 
assisted  at  the  solemn  ceremony.  The  grave  was 
lined  with  walls  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  an  arch 
over  the  cofBn.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  one  of  those  heavy  showers  only  known 
in  tropical  climates  suddenly  came  on.  All  departed 
for  their  houses.  I  remained  to  see  the  arch  com- 
pleted. The  bricklayers  were  obliged  to  get  a 
covering  to  protect  them  and  their  work  from  the 
rain.  Night  had  come  on  before  the  paving-stones 
were  all  put  down  over  the  grave,  and  the  work- 
men finished  their  business  by  torchlight.  How 
sadly  yet  does  that  night  of  gloom  return  to  my 
remembrance !  How  sad  were  then  my  thoughts, 
as  wrapped  up  in  my  cloak  I  stood  beside  the 
grave  of  L.  E.  L.,  under  that  pitiless  torrent  of 
rain !  I  fancied  what  would  be  the  thoughts  of 
thousands  in  England,  if  they  could  see  and  know 
the  meaning  of  that  flickering  light,  of  those  busy 
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workmen,  and  of  that  silent  watcher  I  I  thought 
of  yesterday,  when  at  the  same  time  I  was  taking 
my  seat  beside  her  at  dinner,  and  now,  oh,  how 
very — ^very  sad  the  change  ! 

When  all  was  finished,  I  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Maclean's  chamber,  and  found  him  seeking  conso- 
lation— where  alone  it  was  to  be  found — ^in  the 
pages  of  his  Bible.  His  heart  was  too  full  to 
speak.  He  wrung  my  hand  in  silence,  and  I  left 
him. 

Need  I  advert  to  the  injurious  rumours  soon 
after  circulated  in  England,  respecting  her  death. 
The  public,  robbed  of  its  favourite,  required  a 
victim  on  which  to  wreak  its  vengeance,  and 
sought  it  in  him,  who  was  the  heaviest  sufiFerer. 
All  manner  of  outrageous  reports  were  circulated, 
and  eagerly  believed.  It  was  currently  told,  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  there  was  a  dark  secluded 
portion  of  the  castle,  to  which  Mrs.  Maclean  was 
never  admitted ;  and  the  imagination  was  allowed 
to  people  this  abode  with  shapes  of  infamy. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  how  anything 
so  truly  false  and  absurd  could  have  ever  been  in- 
vented. I  can  only  imagine  it  to  have  been  built 
upon  some  fanciful  picture  of  the  dreadful  cock- 
loft, which  Mrs.  Maclean  may  have  given  in  some 
of  her  letters  to  her  friends.     A  landing  only  three 
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feet  broad  divided  this  room  from  her  own  dressing- 
apartment. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  her  letters  to  her 
more  intimate  friends  contained  complaints  of  Mr. 
Maclean's  unkindness.  I  cannot  say  how  far  this 
may  be  true,  but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  a 
wrong  interpretation  must  have  been  placed  upon 
her  words.  At  all  events,  I  am  certain  that  her 
husband  was  unconscious  that  she  believed  him 
unkind.  There  was  not  one  of  her  letters  sealed 
at  the  time  of  her  death. 

If  Mr.  Maclean  had  had  any  suspicion  that  his 
wife  had  cause  to  write  of  him  unkindly,  he  surely 
would  not  have  allowed  those  letters  to  have  been 
forwarded.  He  had  no  such  suspicion,  and  it  never 
entered  into  his  head  to  pry  into  his  wife's  corre- 
spondence. I  myself  sealed  the  letters  in  his 
presence  on  the  day  I  left  the  coast. 

If  any  faith  can  be  placed  in  appearances,  I 
believe  that  she  would  have  willingly  shielded 
him  from  such  cruel  aspersions  at  the  sacrifice  of 
herself  I  never  heard  her  speak  of  him  but  with 
pride,  and  as  a  woman  speaks  who  loves  and 
honours  her  husband.  They  now  sleep  side  by 
side  on  that  lone  shore,  alike  insensible  to  the 
praise  and  the  censure  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Nature  of  the  native  Governments — Modified  by  customs 
and  precedents  —  Despotism  in  AppoUonia  —  Wassaw 
Chiefs  controlled  by  their  vassals — Popular  influence — 
Nature  of  succession — Origin  of  the  Chiefs'  authority — 
Story  of  Bissoo — ^Boissorah,  an  Anamboe  Cabboceer, 
assumes  his  rank  upon  the  death  of  a  rich  slave — ^Towns 
divided  into  Wards  with  Representatives  —  Hereditary 
feuds — Fights  at  Cormantine  and  Elmina — Armed  pro- 
cessions— Pynins — Native  councils — Modes  of  proceed- 
ing— Use  of  oaths — Fines  consequent  on  disobedience — 
The  King  of  Ashan tee's  oath — Story  of  the  Ashantee 
Brothers— Oath  by  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 

We  have  seen,  that  by  the  treaty  concluded 
with  the  King  of  Ashantee  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  English  obtained  for  their  allies  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  entire  independence.  Those  countries 
which  had  been  formerly  subject  to  that  power, 
now  found  themselves  relieved  from  the  cruel  ex- 
actions which  despotic  authority  had  wrung  from 
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them  ;  and  they  returned  to  the  simple  and  original 
form  of  government,  which  had  been  in  force  pre- 
vious to  the  subjection  of  their  coimtry  by  the 
Ashantees.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  define 
exactly  the  natiu^e  of  that  government. 

It  was  not  a  despotism,  nor  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  nor  an  oligarchy,  nor  a  republic,  but 
partook  something  of  the  qualities  of  each  of  these 
*  different  forms,  and  depended  much  upon  the 
individual  character  and  riches  of  the  chief  It 
was,  moreover,  greatly  modified  by  traditionary 
customs  and  precedents,  which  appear  to  define 
the  extent  of  the  chiefs'  authority,  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  and  to  be  equally  binding 
on  both.  From  this  cause  it  is  that  we  see  a 
strange  combination  of  despotic  acts,  with  occa- 
sional instances  of  great  freedom  and  equality,  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  chief  seems  nearly 
lost. 

Wealth,  which  consists  partly  in  the  number  of 
slaves,  and  partly  in  gold,  is,  however,  the  surest 
qualification  for  power ;  and  the  rich  man,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  aim  at  political  or  municipal 
influence,  has  always  the  means,  at  least,  of  com- 
manding the  services  of  those  in  authority. 

In  Appollonia,  until  the  deposition  of  the  late 
chief,  his  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
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people  was  perfectly  absolute  and  unlimited,  except 
by  his  own  cruel  will.  To  his  treasures  and  a 
shrewd  and  crafty  policy,  he  owed  this  despotic 
sway,  which  still  farther  enabled  him  to  perpetuate 
it  by  the  impoverishment  of  his  subjects;  until 
blinded  by  success  and  the  abject  servility  of  his 
dependents,  he  became  guilty  of  atrocities  which 
at  length  called  down  upon  him  the  avenging  hand 
of  the  government.  No  sooner  had  the  English 
force  appeared  in  his  territory,  than  he  was  deserted 
by  his  oppressed  people,  who  delivered  him  up  to 
the  governor,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  wreaking  upon  him  their  vengeance  by  a 
bloody  death.  Thus  fell  the  only  absolute  chief 
connected  by  the  ties  of  alliance  and  protection 
with  the  English  government. 

The  extensive  district  of  Wassaw,  which  imme- 
diately adjoins  the  Appollonian  territory,  is  divided 
into  two  chiefdoms,  Western  and  Eastern  Was- 
saw ;  the  former  nominally  under  a  chief,  named 
Badoo-Moossa,  and  the  latter  under  Enimil.  The 
authority,  however,  which  these  chiefs  exercise  is 
merely  that  of  feudal  chieftains,  the  acknowledged 
rulers  of  the  district  certainly,  but  without  any  real 
power  over  the  minor  chiefs,  their  vassals.  Some 
of  these,  possessed  of  a  greater  number  of  personal 
^  retainers  than  the  liege  lord,  do  not  scruple  to  beard 
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his  authority,  and  frequently  constrain  him  to  adopt 
their  views. 

Where  the  interests  of  the  chief  and  the  vassal 
go  hand  in  hand,  the  latter  is  always  ready  to  swell 
the  consequence  of  his  superior,  and  thus  increase 
the  importance  of  their  common  country ;  but 
where  the  advantage  of  the  vassal  is  little  con- 
cerned, or  where  the  wishes  of  the  chief  run 
counter  to  it  altogether,  he  is  lukewarm  in  his 
services  in  the  one  case,  and  absolutely  refractory 
in  the  other.  To  prevent  the  consequences  of  this 
direct  disobedience,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
he  has  had  the  precaution  to  secure  the  support  of 
other  chiefs,  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  same 
master;  and,  by  combinations  of  this  kind,  the 
authority  of  the  liege  lord  is  always  restrained 
within  those  bounds,  which  are,  in  fact,  indis- 
pensable to  their  very  existence ;  as  the  atrocious 
conduct  of  the  late  chief  of  Appollonia  abundantly 
proves  how  fearful  a  thing  is  irresponsible  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  rude  savage. 

But  while  the  chief  is  thus  checked  in  the 
general  government  of  his  country,  his  authority 
over  his  immediate  retainers  is  absolute,  unless, 
perhaps,  which  not  unfrequently  happens,  some  of 
these,  by  important  services,  by  flattery,  and  a 
dexterous   management  of  their  master's  weak- 
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nesses,  contrive  first  to  counsel  him,  then  to  re- 
monstrate with  him,  and  finally  to  govern  him. 
This  is,  indeed,  almost  the  invariable  fate  of  an 
African  chief,  who,  content  with  his  rank  and  the 
adulation  of  his  dependents,  gives  himself  up  to 
fancied  dreams  of  power,  and  the  indulgence  of 
his  passions,  while  his  authority  is  shared  and 
abused  by  a  horde  of  avaricious  parasites. 

The  same  feudal  system  prevails  among  the 
Denkeras  under  Cudjoe  Cheboo,  the  Assins  under 
Cheboo  Coomah  and  Gabil,  the  Abrahs  under 
Ottoo,  and  so  on,  among  the  Akims,  Aquapims, 
and  others.  But  among  none  of  those  chiefs 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  is 
their  authority  of  such  consequence,  as  to  with- 
stand the  general  opinion  of  their  subjects  ;  so 
that,  with  all  the  outward  display  of  regal  power, 
the  chief  is  little  more  than  a  puppet  moved  at  the 
will  of  the  people,  whom  he  appears  despotically 
to  command.  This  salutary  control,  however,  is 
only  exercised  where  the  cause  is  general,  and 
affords  but  a  poor  protection  to  such  as  have  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  chief  on  a  point 
where  the  public  is  but  little  interested.  Here, 
indeed,  he  can  act  the  despot  without  control ; 
nay,  he  is  only  too  frequently  encouraged  in  isolated 
acts  of  oppression  of  this  kind,  by  the  flatterers 
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of  power,  who  have  not  the  penetration  to  per- 
ceive that  they  are  thus  sharpening  the  weapon 
that  may  be  turned  against  themselves  on  a  future 
day. 

Under  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  has  been  here  at- 
tempted to  be  described,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  con- 
siderable share  of  political  freedom  may  be  enjoyed 
where  individual  security  is  almost  lost  sight  of. 
This  would  lead,  and  no  doubt  does  often  lead,  to 
acts  of  gross  injustice ;  but  even  here  salutary 
checks  interpose  a  shield  for  the  unfortunate.  It 
is  only  over  his  own  retainers,  that  his  ordinary 
jurisdiction  extends.  If  he  cite  before  him  a  re- 
tainer of  his  vassal,  and  attempt  to  enforce  an 
undue  punishment  upon  him,  his  own  master  comes 
to  his  rescue,  and  seldom  fails  to  espouse  success- 
fully the  cause  of  his  follower.  Again,  if  the 
offender  be  the  chiefs  own  immediate  retainer,  he 
has  a  personal  interest  in  his  well-being,  as  his 
power  consists  in  the  number  of  his  people ;  and 
thus  self-interest,  not  the  least  powerful  ally,  pleads 
his  cause. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  protection  which  the 
government  readily  extends  to  all,  even  against 
the  most  powerful  chiefs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
native  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  not  without  his  safe- 
guards.    This  question  is  here  regarded  without 
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any  reference  to  slavery,  which  will  be  fiilly 
canvassed  in  another  place. 

Having  given  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  chiefs,  we  are  naturally 
anxious  to  inform  the  reader  whence  this  authority 
has  been  derived ;  but,  on  this  point,  we  obtain 
very  meagre  information  from  the  traditions  of 
the  natives  themselves.  In  general,  aU  the  satis- 
faction which  we  can  get  from  them  is,  that  the 
unde  or  brother  of  such  and  such  a  chief  enjoyed 
his  "  stool"  or  throne  before  him ;  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  succession  is  hereditary ;  although 
it  passes  in  an  odd  sort  of  way,  not  from  father  to 
son,  but  from  the  present  possessor  to  his  brother, 
or,  failing  a  brother,  to  his  nephew.*  Sons  in  this 
country  are  altogether  at  a  discount,  and  reckon 
for  nothing  in  the  body  politic. 

In  order  to  be  certain  of  the  purity  of  the  blood, 
the  heir  must  be  bom  of  a  female  of  the  race,  the 
people  of  the  Gold  Coast  thus  giving  a  very  signi- 

*  It  is  curious  to  observe,  by  a  reference  to  the  travels 
of  Ibn  Batuta  in  1324,  that  he  takes  notice  of  a  similar 
custom  in  Soudan.  "  No  one  here,"  he  says,  *'  is  named 
after  his  father,  but  after  his  maternal  uncle.  The  sister's 
son  always  succeeds  to  the  property  in  preference  to  the 
son."  This  fact  favours  the  opinion,  that  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coast  have  migrated  from  the  interior. 
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ficant  meaning  to  the  saying,  **  that  it  is  a  wise 
son  who  knows  his  own  father/'  Ask  them  to 
trace  back  their  race  for  a  few  generations,  and 
they  will  perhaps  stick  to  probabilities  for  a  time, 
but  ultimately  they  will  lead  you  to  fairy-land,  and 
inform  you  of  some  most  mysterious  connection 
between  their  original  progenitor  and  a  hawk,  a 
lion,  a  tiger,  or  a  wolf.  We  are  thus  thrown  upon 
our  own  conjectures,  and  obliged  to  adopt  the  only 
satisfactory  solution,  that  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  individual  first  led  to  his  distinction.  Great 
personal  strength,  skill  in  war,  and  eminent  ser- 
vices against  an  enemy  would  naturally  obtain  for 
him  the  respect  and  obedience  of  his  tribe.  As 
they  increased  in  power,  the  necessity  of  extending 
and  confirming  this  authority  would  become  more 
apparent.  Conquered  tribes  would  be  incorporated 
with  them,  weak  neighbours  would  seek  their  pro- 
tection, distinguished  services  would  meet  reward  ; 
and  for  the  protection  granted  to  the  former,  and 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  latter,  the  services 
of  a  vassal  would  be  rendered.  To  prevent  the 
contentions  which  would  naturally  arise  upon  the 
death  of  a  chief,  or  perhaps  as  a  special  mark  of 
favour  for  his  services,  his  authority  would  soon 
be  made  hereditary. 

Observation  shows   that   in   this   country    the 
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principal  source  of  feudal  retainers  has  arisen  from 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  protector.  Families 
and  whole  tribes,  to  avoid  extirpation  by  war,  have 
placed  themselves  under  the  wing  of  some  powerful 
chief,  who  perhaps  supported  them  in  famine 
and  shielded  them  in  battle.  Only  a  personal 
interest  in  the  individuals  whom  he  thus  supported 
would  have  induced  him  to  burden  himself  with 
their  care ;  and  he  consequently  expects,  as  a  return 
for  his  protection,  their  ready  and  willing  obedience 
as  vassals.  There  are  also  instances  of  whole 
towns  undergoing  this  vassalage,  in  return  for 
money  advanced  to  help  them  out  of  difficulties. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  construction 
of  the  society  in  this  country,  and  to  reflect  that  it 
has  not  advanced  generally  beyond  the  state  here 
described,  in  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  account 
hereafter  given. 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  reader's  imagination,  in 
picturing  the  present  condition  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
to  revert  to  the  feudal  system  as  it  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  This  parallel  is  ren- 
dered even  more  obvious  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
coast  towns  a  species  of  municipal  council  has 
supplanted  the  power  of  the  superior,  thus  march- 
ing haud  (Bquis  passibus  in  the  same  direction 
as   the  free  towns   of    Europe    in  the    midst  of 
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surrounding  feudalism.  The  additional  fact,  that 
these  towns  hold  several  of  the  interior  villages  in 
vassalage  only  affords  another  Eirgument  for  the 
justice  of  the  paraflel.  This  peculiarity  in  the  coast 
towns  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  occupations  of  their  component 
members,  one  portion  following  the  occupation  of 
fishermen,  and  the  other  that  of  agriculture. 
Their  direct  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whom 
they  visit  in  their  ships  and  in  the  forts,  would 
also  inspire  them  with  ideas  inconsistent  with 
a  state  of  vassalage ;  and,  more  than  all,  the 
authority  of  the  whites,  insignificant  as  it  was  at 
first,  might  inspire  them  with  the  determination 
of  submitting  but  to  one  superior ;  and  as  they 
could  not  denude  themselves  of  the  obligations 
which  they  owed  to  their  native  superior  without 
pecuniary  compensation,  it  is  very  possible  that 
they  untied  the  Gordian-knot  by  cutting  it  forcibly 
asunder,  or  it  may  be  (and  this  is  the  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  all)  that  the  profits  of  trade  in 
time  produced  a  few  men  who,  in  point  of  riches, 
would  be  able  to  cope  with,  perhaps  surpass,  the 
original  chief.  His  authority  would  be  spurned, 
cabals  would  be  formed,  and  the  power  of  a  supe- 
rior would  gradually  sink  into  the  nominal  head  of 
an  aristocratic  clique.     An  alliance  between   the 
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contending  parties  would  be  formed,  and  a  partition 
made  of  their  power. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
that  the  natives  living  in  the  coast  towns  have  an 
infinitely  greater  share  of  political  liberty  than 
their  brethren  in  the  bush,  and  that  the  native 
government  existing  in  them,  approaches  mudi 
nearer  to  republicanism  and  equality.  In  the 
towns  of  Cape  Coast,  Anamaboe,  Accra,  and  others 
situated  under  the  guns  of  the  European  forts,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  we  find,  as 
among  the  chiefs  in  the  interior,  an  hereditary 
power  vested  in  an  individual,  indiscriminately 
called  king,  chief,  or  principal  cabboceer.  He  is 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  town,  but  has  not, 
like  the  bush  chief,  any  claim  to  the  services  of 
the  inhabitants  as  vassals.  Like  every  person  of 
consequence,  he  is  generally  possessed  of  some 
slaves,  and,  as  head  of  his  family,  assumes  the  full 
right  to  command  even  the  most  distant  of  his 
blood  relations ;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than 
a  private  individual  can  do,  and  unless  he  be  rich, 
or  his  family  powerful,  it  adds  nothing  to  his 
authority.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  town,  presiding  and  assisting  in  council  and  in 
the  judgment-hall,  but  with  a  voice  no  whit  more 
potential  than  his   fellow-counsellors  and  judges. 
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These  consist  first  of  hereditary  cabboceers,  men  of 
the  principal  rank  in  town,  whose  authority  has 
been  originafly  derived  from  the  consequence  which 
wealth  has  given  to  the  first  distinguished  founder 
of  the  family.  The  number  of  these  in  each  town 
is  few,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four.  This 
rank,  however,  appears  open  to  any  one  possessed 
of  riches,  who  has  the  ambition  to  aspire  to  it. 
A  curious  instance  of  an  elevation  of  this  kind 
occurred  lately  at  Cape  Goast  in  the  person  of  a 
slave. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Bissoo,  a  native  of  Moisee, 
to  be  made  captive  in  his  youth,  and  to  be  finally 
sold  to  a  native  of  Cape  Coast,  where  he  lived  for 
many  years,  little  distinguished  from  the  generality 
of  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  are  held  in  a 
state  of  bondage  in  this  country.  Being  naturally, 
however,  of  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  disposition, 
and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  master,  he  soon 
came  to  be  considered,  as  very  frequently  happens, 
more  in  the  light  of  an  honoured  member  of  his 
master's  family  than  as  a  slave.  Not  even  a  blood- 
relation  is  treated  with  more  kindness,  or  admitted 
to  greater  favour,  than  these  confidential  slaves. 
When  the  general  pac'fication  of  the  country 
opened  the  interior  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
Bissoo,  with  that  freedom  which  is  often  granted 
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to  a  slave,  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  interior. 
Investing  what  little  money  he  had  in  goods,  and 
easily  obtaining  credit  for  an  additional  supply, 
he  carried  his  merchandize  into  Wassaw,  and 
exchanged  it  for  gold  and  ivory.  Fortune  smiled 
upon  his  adventure,  and  upon  many  succeeding 
ones,  which  he  continued  to  make  until  all  idea  of 
servitude  was  swallowed  up  in  his  riches,  which 
also  supplied  the  means  of  overcoming  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Cape  Coast  cabboceers,  and  of  ele- 
vating him  to  an  equal  rank  with  them. 

One  of  the  present  cabboceers  of  Anamaboe 
also  owes  his  assumption  of  this  rank  to  the  riches 
of  his  slave.  Boissoah's  uncle  enjoyed  the  dignity 
of  a  cabboceer  in  Anamaboe,  but,  upon  his  death, 
his  nephew,  Tettay,  did  not  consider  his  wealth 
sufficient  to  maintain  this  state,  and  refrained  from 
the  ceremony  of  installation,  wisely  preferring 
competence  in  the  position  of  a  private  individual, 
to  poverty  in  the  state  of  a  cabboceer.  Tettay 
also  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Bois- 
soah,  who^  in  like  manner,  declined  assuming  his 
rank,  until  the  death  of  a  slave  of  the  family,  who 
had  accumulated  a  large  property  in  slaves  and 
gold,  enabled  him  to  assume  his  hereditary  posi- 
tion— the  possessions  of  the  slave,  which  had  been 
entirely  at  his  own  disposal  in  his  lifetime,  revert- 
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ing  to  his  master  at  his  death.  These  cases  will 
convey  to  the  reader  the  impression  which  has 
been  intended — namely,  that  wealth  is  the  surest, 
almost  the  only,  qualification  for  distinction  on  the 
Gold  Coast. 

In  addition  to  the  king  and  cabboceers,  both 
the  council  and  judgment-seat  are  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  towns  are  in- 
variably divided  into  departments  or  wards,  and 
those  residing  within  these  divisions  are  formed 
into  companies,  who  have  each  their  distinctive 
flags,  drums,  and  other  equipments.  The  honour 
of  his  flag  is  the  first  consideration,  and  his  ser- 
vice to  his  company  the  most  indispensable  duty 
of  the  citizen.  These  companies  are  composed 
first,  of  head  men,  or  advisers,  who  are  generally 
old  men ;  then  of  captains  or  commanders,  in  gra- 
dation, who  are  selected  for  their  influence  and 
ability ;  then  the  flag-bearer,  drummer,  and  general 
body  of  the  division. 

There  are  instances  of  women,  firom  some  par- 
ticular services,  either  of  themselves  or  of  their 
family,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain ; 
and  in  the  late  invasion  of  the  AppoUonian  terri- 
tory, a  brave  Amazon  of  Dixcove  marched  at  the 
head  of  her  company.  The  number  of  these  com- 
panies varies  according  to  the  population  of  the 
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town,  but  in  general  they  do  not  exceed  seven, 
seldom  so  many.  Considerable  jealousy  exists 
among  them  in  respect  to  their  strength,  and  feuds 
of  a  very  long  standing  are  still  kept  up,  and  occa- 
sionally break  out  into  open  violence. 

The  most  flagrant  case  of  this  kind  which  has 
happened  of  late  years,  occurred  at  the  town  of 
Cormantine,  in  1841.  Two  companies  of  this 
town  had  long  viewed  the  increasing  numbers  of 
each  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  longed  to  prove 
to  which  the  palm  of  superiority  belonged.  A 
dread  of  the  consequences,  however,  restrained 
them  from  actual  hostilities,  until  goaded  by  the 
taunts  and  reproaches  of  their  women,  who  are 
ever  foremost  in  upholding — ^with  their  tongues,  at 
least — the  honour  of  their  company,  they  deter- 
mined to  defer  a  trial  of  their  strength  no  longer, 
A  muster  of  each  division  was  deliberately  called, 
their  arms  carefully  prepared,  a  time  and  a  place 
appointed  for  the  contest,  and  a  provision  made  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  property.  They  then 
marched  together  to  the  scene  of  their  contest, 
ranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  and  com- 
menced the  attack,  which  would  most  probably 
have  ended  in  the  extirpation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  companies,  except  for  the  intervention  of  the 
writer,  who  being  informed  of  what  was  passing. 
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hurried  to  interpose  between  the  combatants.  His 
intervention,  however,  did  not  arrive  until  two- 
and-twenty  of  them  had  bit  the  dust,  and  many 
others  had  been  wounded. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  a  proper  place  to  intro- 
duce any  farther  remarks  upon  this  aflFair  here, 
yet,  as  the  sequel  shows  the  lengths  to  which 
this  esprit  de  corps  will  carry  the  Africans,  it  will 
be  no  inapt  illustration  of  the  feeling  which  ani- 
mates them  to  pursue  the  matter  a  Utile  farther. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  an  European  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  sauve  qui  pent  was  the  cry,  and 
friend  and  foe  together  ran  helter-skelter  into  the 
woods.  We  proceeded  to  the  town,  which  was 
almost  totally  deserted.  As  night  came  on,  the 
women  made  their  appearance,  and  gaining  confi- 
dence from  the  quiet  and  friendly  disposition 
which  was  exhibited,  they  soon  set  themselves  to 
work  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  from  the  field  to 
the  houses.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  not 
until  next  day,  did  any  man  make  his  appearance. 

Late  at  night,  as  the  writer  and  a  friend  who 
accompanied  him  were  about  to  seek  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  the  idea  occurred  to  them  of  visiting  the 
houses  to  which  the  dead  had  been  removed.  They 
passed  from  one  to  another,  where  the  dead  were 
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dressed  out  in  their  gala  dresses,  and  where  their 
female  relations  were  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
their  obsequies,  but  no  murmur  of  grief  was 
heard.  Respect,  deep  and  loving  respect,  was 
evinced,  but  pride  forbade  any  loud  expressions  of 
sorrow.  Into  whatever  house  of  death  they  en- 
tered it  was  evident  that  the  conviction  of  their 
relations  having  acquitted  themselves  like  men, 
had  absorbed  in  the  miBds  of  the  women  all  feel- 
ings for  their  loss.  In  one  house,  however,  nature 
claimed  her  rights.  The  body* of  a  handsome 
young  man  was  stretched  upon  a  mat  and  covered 
with  a  chintz.  By  his  side  was  his  mother,  and 
he  was  her  only  son.  All  the  eclat  of  bravery, 
and  all  the  ardour  of  a  partizan,  could  not  extin- 
guish the  feelings  of  a  mother ;  and  she  sobbed 
convulsively  over  the  body  of  her  son.  By  way  of 
expressing  our  sympathy  for  her  affliction,  and  of 
weaning  her  from  her  sorrows,  we  gently  patted 
her  upon  the  shoulder.  She  looked  up  with  a 
half-strangled  smile  upon  her  face,  and  with  a 
hasty  "I  hear,  I  hear,"  she  expressed  that  she 
comprehended  our  meaning.  The  poor  creature 
well  knew  our  silent  expression  of  sympathy ;  it 
was  indeed  the  language  of  nature  that  needed  no 
interpreter. 
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A  similar  contest  took  place  at  the  Dutch  town 
of  Elmina,  in  1846,  which  was  only  put  a  stop  to 
by  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  and  after  the  death  of 
thirty  of  the  combatants.  These  feuds  generally 
break  out  in  August  and  September,  or  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  at  which  season  the  different 
companies  are  in  the  habit  of  parading  themselves 
by  turns  in  the  streets.  During  these  processions, 
which  they  make  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  women  belonging  to  the 
company,  who  shout  out  in  no  mitigated  terms  the 
praises  of  their  men.  Not  content,  however,  with 
extolling  their  own  bravery,  they  frequently  de- 
scend to  expressions  of  the  most  abusive  contempt 
towards  the  other  companies.  This  naturally  leads 
to  retaliation,  and  ends  frequently,  as  has  been 
seen,  in  bloodshed. 

The  devices  upon  their  flags  also,  are  sometimes 
the  cause  of  quarrel.  Rude  as  these  are,  they 
nevertheless  contrive  to  make  them  sufficiently 
expressive,  and  by  the  occasional  adoption  of  some 
additional  symbol  to  the  original  device,  frequently 
convey  both  an  idea  of  their  own  superiority  and 
a  contempt  for  others. 

Where  so  much  party  spirit  prevails,  a  good 
guarantee  exists  against  oppression  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers.     Head  men  of  each  of  these  compa- 
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nies  sit  in  council,  and  as  judges  with  the  chief, 
and  represent  their  division.  To  these  are  also 
added  a  small  body  of  men,  called  the  Pynins, 
whose  number  corresponds  with  the  number  of 
companies  in  each  town.  These  appear  to  be  the 
official  representatives  of  the  town,  and  wear,  as  a 
badge  of  office,  a  very  rusty  broad-brimmed  straw- 
hat,  with  a  huge  wisp  of  grass  for  a  band.  Their 
office  is  hereditary ;  but,  unlike  other  successions 
in  the  country,  it  descends  from  father  to  sod. 
Their  duty,  properly  speaking,  is  to  look  after  the 
police  of  the  town,  to  suppress  nuisances  in  the 
street,  to  dean  the  paths  and  roads  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  promulgate  the  edicts  of  the 
chief  and  his  counsellors,  as  well  as  any  other 
notice  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  public.  It 
is  also  part  of  their  duty  to  perform,  on  behalf  of 
the  town,  certain  ceremonial  rites  connected  with 
their  superstitious  observances  at  stated  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  institution  of  such  a  body  of  officials 
would  be  highly  beneficial  if  they  really  acted  up 
to  their  professed  character ;  but  whatever  might 
have  been  the  efficiency  of  their  services  on  their 
first  appointment,  they  are  now  utterly  worthless. 
Inefficient  as  a  police,  and  totally  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  streets,  their  very  existence  is  only 
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known  from  catching  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
their  preposterous  hats,  or  hearing  the  tinkling  of 
their  cracked  gong-gong.  At  Christmas,  too,  and 
at  seasons  of  condolence  or  congratulation,  they 
do  not  fail  to  come  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
town;  but,  unless  for  the  small  present  of  rum 
and  tobacco  with  which  such  visits  are  generally 
acknowledged,  we  are  imcharitable  enough  to 
believe  that  these  acts  of  politeness  would  not  be 
repeated. 

Such  is  the  composition  of  the  governments 
of  the  towns  upon  the  sea-coast.  But  in  addition 
to  those  official  members,  any  person  of  respecta- 
bility assumes  the  right  of  attending  councils  and 
of  assisting  in  the  settlement  of  palavers,  which, 
if  the  subject  be  of  much  general  importance,  are 
conducted  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  presence  of 
as  many  as  it  pleases  to  attend.  On  such  occa- 
sions, any  one — even  the  most  ordinary  youth — 
will  offer  his  opinion,  or  make  a  suggestion  with 
an  equal  chance  of  its  being  as  favourably  enter- 
tained as  if  it  proceeded  from  the  most  expe- 
rienced sage.  The  soundness  of  the  counsel,  and 
its  jumping  with  the  general  bias  of  the  assembly, 
are  the  reasons  of  its  adoption.  To  prevent  this 
licence  being  abused,  to  the  interruption  of  busi- 
ness,  by  the  interposition  of  crude   and   absurd 
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opinions,  a  suffifsimk  obedc  k  supplied  m  1^ 
general  ridioiik  w^kiikUk  A^  are  roo^fed^-^ 
being  their  ^pne&m^  reproliate,  m  no  opasored 
terms,  the  offenabre  iagwagdness  of  tiie  fod,  while 
Jmd  expressions  of  a^lause  reward  the  prodent 
adviser. 

The  ordmaiy  time  for  hdl^i^  these  ass^nbfies 
is  at  a  v^  early  hour  of  ^  irnoming,  at  wUdi 
season  the  intdlect  is  supposed  to  be  mosl^Jip- 
clouded,  and  the  judgment  most  cool.  Al;  iffl 
events,  their  fiEteulties  have  not  then  been  distwbed 
mther  by  the  rum  or  the  palm  wine,  with  whidi 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  soladu^  theimsdves  at  a 
not  much  later  hour  of  the  day.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  their  proceedings  are  very 
uproarious,  and,  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
obliged  to  dissolve  their  meetings  without  coming 
to  any  determination. 

Having  thus  had  a  general  view  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  legislative  councils  and  of  their  courts 
of  justice — ^for  the  same  members  compose  both 
— we  will  offer  a  very  few  remjirks  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  perform  their  duties.  But  to  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  legislation  the  simple  reso- 
lutions of  tribes  so  little  advanced  in  political 
economy  as  those  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  would  be 
to  convey  an  impression  of  a  more  enlightened 
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policy  than  we  find  existing  here.  Where  no 
puhlic  tax  is  imposed,  where  no  pecuniary  remune- 
ration is  made  for  pubUc  services,  where  no  means 
are  provided  against  external  aggression  or  internal 
conunotion ;  but  where  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  and  public  opinion,  considerably  modi- 
fied by  a  patriarchal  reverence  for  age,  afford  the 
only  occasion  for  a  new  law,  and  the  only  process 
of  its  enactment,  the  acts  of  a  deliberative  assembly, 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  spontaneous  and  con* 
current  ebullition  of  a  crowd. 

Such,  although  passed  with  all  the  formality  of 
deliberation,  is  the  common  origin  of  Fantee  laws. 
The  seniors  do  sopaetimes  exert  a  little  energy, 
and  vindicate  their  title  to  their  position  by  the 
promulgation  of  edicts,  obedience  to  which  they 
threaten  to  enforce  by  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  such  as  the  payment  of  a  case  of 
spirits,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  fat  pig,  a  goat,  a  sheep, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  their  edicts,  for  the  most  part, 
are  little  else  but  a  brutum  fulmen^  and  are  often 
successfully  resisted. 

There  are  always,  however,  in  the  community 
weak  and  defenceless  individuals  who  have  not  the 
means  of  withstanding  even  the  limited  power 
exercised  by  these  native  authorities.  Upon  such, 
their  contemned  laws  are  vigorously  and  pitilessly 
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avenged;  and  the  disinterested  legislators  and 
judges  enjoy,  as  a  just  rexx)mpense  of  their  pub- 
lic service,  an  aldermanic  repast  of  roast  and 
rum.  No  doubt,  in  former  days,  before  the 
EngUsh  government  obtained  such  a  salutary 
influence,  the  resolutions  of  the  native  council 
were  carried  into  eflwt  with  greater  detenninatioo. 
The  very  fact  that  the  fines  were  shared  among 
the  makers  of  the  law  would  be  a  strong  incentive 
for  its  enforcement ;  and  the  combination  of  so 
many  interested  parties  would  bear  down  all  oppo- 
sition, except  that  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who, 
however,  would  only  be  found  too  often  ready  to 
encourage  oppression,  and  to  partake  of  its  fruits. 
But  now  that  an  appeal  is  open  to  all,  this  power 
has  dwindled  into  perfect  insignificance.  Such 
appeals  expose  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  the 
law  which  is  attempted  to  be  enforced,  and  lead  to 
its  prohibition  by  the  local  goverment. 

This  prohibitory  interference  with  their  laws  is 
never  had  recourse  to  where  any  useful  purpose  is 
their  object.  On  the  contrary,  they  receive  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  the  magistrates  in 
carrying  out  any  beneficial  measure  which  has 
originated  among  themselves.  But  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  reference 
to    foolish    regulations  respecting  the    crime    of 
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witchcraft,  the  mode  of  observing  their  supersti- 
tious ordinances,  and  the  respect  due  to  certain 
Fetishes. 

It  will  also  be  discovered  that  the  cause  of  their 
enactment  was  not  so  much  a  pure  and  disinte- 
rested desire  to  promote  the  objects  apparently 
contemplated  as  to  lay  snares  for  the  unwary,  and 
to  multiply  the  occasions  of  imposing  fines,  which 
minister  to  their  avarice  and  increase  their  sub- 
stance. Where  the  condition  of  a  people  is 
stationary,  the  services  of  the  legislator  are  almost 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  the  judge ;  and 
it  is  in  this  character  that  the  native  authorities 
chiefly  claim  our  attention. 

Although  the  Fantees  have  no  written  law,  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  to  them  a  general  code  of 
regulations  by  no  means  inapplicable  to  the  state 
of  society.     This  code  is  so  general,  and  shows  so 
little  deviation  among  a  variety  of  tribes,  that  we 
are  forcibly  impressed  with  an  idea  of  its  common 
origin ;  but  whether  this  origin  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  natural  necessities  of  a  similar  rude  state  of 
society,  or  in  the  general  diffusion  of  laws  derived 
from  one  common  source,  is  a  question  to  which  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native 
authorities  of  the  principal  towns — such  as  Cape 
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Coast,  Anamaboe,  Accra,  and  Dixcove — does  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  these  towns  and  their 
immediate  dependents ;   but  owing  to  the  impor- 
tance which  they  have  derived  from  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  to  the  forts,  and  from  the  consequent 
concourse  of  strangers  from  the  interior  towns  upon 
judicial  matters,  the  head  men  of  these  towns  have 
gradually  acquired  an  influence  which  has  induced 
them  to  pretend  to  the  right  of  calling  the  natives 
even  of  distant  towns  into  their  courts.    Obedience 
to  summonses  of  this  nature  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
optional ;  but  a  dread  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  a  powerful  town,  frequently  counsels  submission. 
The  manner  in  which  these  summonses  are  served 
is  peculiar.     Messengers  are  appointed,  who  carry 
as  their  credentials  the  message-canes  or  swords, 
with  gold  handles,  of  the  head  men.  They  proceed 
to  the  chief  of  the  town  where  the  party  summoned 
resides,  show  the  emblems  of  their  commission, 
present   the   compliments   of  their   masters,  and 
require  the  chief  to  aid  in  forwarding  him  where 
he  is  wanted. 

The  person  is  immediately  sent  for  by  the  chief, 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  message,  and 
obliged  to  accompany  the  messengers.  If  he  is 
sufficiently  hardy  to  refuse  obedience,  recourse  is 
then  had  to  oaths,  which  exercise  a  very  compul- 
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aory  attendance  to  the  summons.  It  is  possible 
ihat  the  messengers  will  adjure  the  chief,  by  their 
master's  oath,  to  compel  the  person  summoned  to 
accompany  them.  This  exposes  him  to  a  forfeit  if 
he  does  not  immediately  have  recourse  to  forcible 
measures.  He  therefore  calls  in  the  assistance 
of  his  fellow-townsmen,  who  will  most  probably 
place  him  in  irons,  and  deliver  him  over  as  a  pri- 
soner to  the  messengers.  Or  it  may  be,  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  head  men,  they 
will  make  use  of  the  same  adjuration  to  the 
person  himself;  who,  to  avoid  the  forfeit  conse- 
quent on  disobedience,  will  generally  be  found 
ready  to  accompany  them.  This  system  appears 
to  have  been  rendered  necessary  to  supply  the  want 
of  an  organized  force,  or  standing  army,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  those  in  authority.  As  soon  as  the 
adjuration  is  made,  non-compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons imposes  a  fixed  amount  of  fine,  which 
depends  upon  the  consequence  of  the  person  in 
whose  name  he  is  adjured. 

Every  chief  in  the  country  of  any  importance,  ' 
has,  according  to  their  native  custom,  a  right  to 
claim  these  forfeits,  which  vary  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  his  rank.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  if  the 
messengers  failed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
person  summoned,  their  chief  would  have  equal 
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difficulty  in  recovering  his  fine;  and  so  he  has, 
perhaps,  in  the  meantime,  but  he  is  patient  and 
waits  his  opportunity.  The  punishment  still 
hangs  over  the  offender's  head,  until  chance  throws 
him  within  the  power  of  the  chief,  who  does  not 
then  lose  sight  of  him  until  the  sum  be  paid. 
Years  may  elapse  before  this  takes  place,  but  the 
contempt  is  not  forgotten,  and  the  emissaries  of 
the  chief  will  often  pounce  upon  him  at  a  time 
when  he  little  expects  it ;  possibly,  when  he  is 
quietly  passing  through  his  country  upon  some 
future  day,  when  all  recollection  of  the  circufti- 
stance  of  the  adjuration  has  passed  from  his  mind, 
until  he  is  disagreeably  reminded  of  it  by  the 
seizure  of  his  person ;  possibly,  he  may  be  quietly 
prosecuting  his  lawful  business  in  the  country  of  a 
neighbouring  chief,  who,  being  an  ally  of  the 
other,  and  interested  in  maintaining  their  common 
privilege,  \vill  readily  give  his  assistance  in  compell- 
ing payment.  Thus  no  loophole  of  escape  is  left 
for  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  for  this  reason  the 
summons  of  a  chief  or  head  man  of  a  principal 
town  generally  meets  with  obedience. 

Where  the  cause  of  summons  is  pressing,  and 
the  party  summoned  is  obstinate,  the  messenger 
often  is  not  content  with  the  adjuration  of  a  single 
chief.     He'  swears  by  the  oaths  of  a  number  of  the 
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most  powerful  chiefs,  each  of  whom  claims  his 
particular  forfeit  in  case  of  disobedience.  The 
severity  of  the  penalty  in  such  a  case  almost 
invariably  ensures  compliance.  By  means  of  these 
oaths,  also,  litigants  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
their  cases  into  whatever  native  court  they  please. 
A  dispute  arises  without  any  prospect  of  accommo- 
dation between  the  parties  at  issue.  The  person 
who  considers  himself  aggrieved,  seeing  no  chance 
of  obtaining  redress  by  his  own  advocacy  alone, 
swears  by  the  oath  of  some  powerful  chief  that  he 
refers  the  point  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  such  and 
such  a  chief,  or  the  head  men  of  such  and  such  a 
town,  and  summons  his  opponent  by  the  same 
adjuration  to  appear  there  on  a  day  appointed  for 
the  hearing  of  his  cause.  Although  the  settle- 
ments of  cases  of  this  nature  may  generally  be 
referred  to  the  feudal  superior  of  both,  or  of  one 
or  other  of  the  disputants,  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
imperative  to  bring  the  matter  into  his  court. 

The  party  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made,  may 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  the  allegiance  of  either, 
and  may  owe*  this  acknowledged  deference,  either 
to  his  power,  or  to  his  character  for  impartiality. 
In  the  same  manner,  these  oaths  are  administered 
as  a  security  for  the  folfilment  of  an  engagement, 
or  for  the  due  observance  of  a  judicial   decree. 
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They  thus  render  unnecessary  the  detention  of  the 
person,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
prisons. 

This  system,  although  possessed  of  considerable 
advantages  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  is,  neverthe- 
less, subject  to  gross  abuse.  It  is  a  formidable 
weapon  in  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  who  has  it  in 
his  power  to  wreak  his  vengeance  by  annoying  and 
expensive  prosecutions.  This  peculiar  mode  of 
serving  a  summons,  of  enforcing  a  decree,  or  of 
guaranteeing  the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement,  do 
doubt  originated  in  the  chiefs  necessity  for  some 
stringent  law  for  ensuring  the  obedience  of  his 
retainers.  Disobedience,  in  the  first  place,  would 
most  probably  be  visited  by  a  fine,  and  this  punish- 
ment in  one  case  would  become  a  precedent  for 
another.  The  general  rapacity  of  the  chiefs,  as 
well  as  the  influence  which  favouritism  and  enmity 
exercise  over  them,  would  have  a  great  effect  in 
determining  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  one  case 
it  would  be  merely  nominal,  the  chief  receiving  the 
submissive  apologies  of  his  favourite,  as  a  sufficient 
amende ;  in  another,  the  luckless  delinquent  might 
be  reduced  to  beggary,  the  chief  embracing  with 
avidity  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  humbling  a 
contumacious  follower. 

As  it  would  be  the  more  wealthy  portion  of  the 
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tribe  who  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers,  the 
necessity  of  combming  to  resist  acts  of  extraor- 
dinary severity  would  lead  them  to  wring  from 
their  chief  the  most  favourable  terms  for  themselves 
possible,  and  so  at  last  a  regulated  penalty  would 
be  established,  which,  without  pressing  too  heavily 
upon  the  tribe,  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  power  of  the  superior.  This  penalty,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  varies  according  to  the 
estimation  which  the  chief  and  his  people  form 
of  his  power,  in  comparison  with  neighbouring 
powers ;  but  nothing  except  considerations  of  policy 
would  be  capable  of  restraining  the  chief  within 
reasonable  limits,  for  the  tendency  of  those  in 
power  in  this  country  is  to  grind  to  the  uttermost 
the  unfortimate  victims  of  their  wrath  and  avarice, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  compunction. 

In  Ashantee,  death  alone  is  considered  a  suffi- 
cient forfeit  for  disregard  of  the  king's  oath,  and 
this  punishment  frequently  includes  both  the  person 
who  has  applied  the  oath  or  law,  and  the  person 
against  whom  it  was  directed.  Upon  some  occa- 
sions, where  little  or  no  blame  can  be  properly 
attached  to  the  latter,  pecuniary  compensation  is 
accepted,  if  the  individual  be  rich.  The  severity  of 
the  Ashantee  law,  in  this  respect,  affords  the 
people  of  that  country,  who  are  weary  of  their 
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lives,  an  easy  method  of  committing  suicide,  with- 
out soiling  their  own  hands  with  their  blood.  They 
have  only  to  swear  by  the  king's  law  or  oath  that 
they  must  be  killed,  and  they  are  killed  accordingly. 
Many  poor  wretches  avail  themselves  of  this 
gloomy  release,  from  the  oppressions  under  whidi 
they  have  hopelessly  struggled. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  description  which 
occurred  not  very  long  ago,  is  worthy  of  record. 
There  lived  in  Coomassie  twin  brothers,  so  exacdy 
resembling  each  other,  that  their  most  intimate 
friends  were  never  able  to  distinguish  between 
them.  This  resemblance  was  not  confined  to  ex- 
ternal appearance  alone.  The  same  mind  seemed 
to  animate  both.  Their  thoughts,  their  tastes, 
their  sentiments  were  alike,  and  in  nothing  was 
this  similarity  of  disposition  so  marked,  as  in  the 
strong  attachment  which  united  the  one  to  the 
other.  To  such  a  ridiculous  extent  was  this  feeling 
carried,  that  (whether  from  innate  sympathy  or 
from  affectation,  I  shall  leave  philosophers  to  deter- 
mine) nothing  occurred  to  the  one,  that  the  other 
didtnot  immediately  fancy  himself  similarly  affected. 

They  lived  in  the  same  house,  ate  out  of  the 
same  dish,  drank  of  the  same  cup,  and  clothed 
themselves  in  similar  garments.  If  sickness  attacked 
one,  the  other,  although  in  health,  went  through 
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the  same  process  of  cure,  taking  the  same  medi- 
cines, at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner 
and  proportion  as  his  brother. 

The  interest  attached  to  such  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  fraternal  sympathy,  was  still  farther 
enhanced  by  their  position  in  society,  and  by  the 
comeliness  of  their  persons ;  for  they  were  of  high 
family,  and  exceedingly  handsome.  They  were, 
moreover,  great  favourites  of  the  king,  and  enjoyed 
his  confidence ;  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  one  of  them 
incurred  his  displeasure,  and  was  fined.  This 
preyed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  his  brother  felt  the  indignity  with  equal 
bitterness.  They  sat  moping  together,  in  the 
house  for  some  days,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  one  to  console  the  other;  for  both 
regarded  the  circumstance  as  a  personal  misfortune, 
which  equally  concerned  both. 

The  king,  being  informed  of  their  deep  dejec- 
tion, afraid  lest  the  brother  whom  he  had  fined 
should  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  took  the 
precaution  of  having  him  confined  by  means  of  a 
large  log,  to  which  he  secured  his  wrist  with  an 
iron  staple.  This  was  done,  not  with  the  view  of 
punishment,  but  out  of  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
young  man's  safety ;  the  king  believing  that,  when 
he  had  leisurely  digested  the  affront,  which  had 
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eoiised  him  so  much  pain,  he^  would  reooTor  \k 
spirits,  and  become  reconciled  jto  him.  Norsoonar 
was  **  he  confined  in  feg,"  as  it  is  called^  than  lal 
brother  swore,  by  the  king's  oath,  tiiat  he  dsp 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  resbniiit.  The 
laws  required  that  liie  oath  should  be  oonfirmed, 
and  so  the  brothers  continued  rivi^ted  to  the  wme 
log  in  as  (feep  a  state  of  dgection  as  ever.  Tkn 
state  of  matters  continued  for  a  few  days  logger, 
but  the  iron  had  not  touched  tiie  wrist  akme^  h 
had  ent»ed  the  souL  Tl^  pride  was  hurt 
bepnd  redress,  &e  indignity  was  msupportB^ile, , 
life  became  a  burthai  to  ihem ;  snA  to  put  an  end 
to  their  miseries,  they  again  invoked  the  king's 
oath  that  they  must  die.  The  king  had  no  inten- 
tion of  driving  them  to  this  extremity,  and  made 
great  concessions,  offering  to  use  his  dispensing 
power  to  release  them  from  the  oath  by  certsdn 
sacrifices  to  be  made  in  their  stead,  and  attempting 
to  coax  them,  as  far  as  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
would  allow  him,  into  a  love  of  life. 

But  comfort  came  too  late.  They  were  resolved 
on  death,  and  insisted  upon  the  confirmation  of 
their  oaths.  The  king  generally  is  not  much 
inclined  to  baulk  any  one,  when  be  has  a  fancy  of 
this  kind,  but  it  is  said  that  he  gave  the  order  for 
the   execution   of    the   twin  brothers  with  great 
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reluctance.  Thus  perished  these  unhappy  youths 
in  the  full  vigour  of  early  manhood;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudices  entertained  by  many 
against  the  African  race,  we  fear  not  to  challenge 
ancient  or  modem  history  to  produce  a  finer 
instance  of  devoted  attachment  and  friendship  than 
their  simple  story  affords. 

Having  seen  the  operation  of  these  oaths,  we 
find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  same  idea  seems  to 
prevail  among  all  mankind  in  reference  to  their 
meaning.  Christians  swear  by  the  cross,  and  upon 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  with  the  thought  of  staking 
their  hopes  of  salvation  upon  their  truth,  and  of 
forfeiting  their  interests  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
Redeemer.  In  the  same  way,  although  in  a  much 
less  extensive  sense — for  his  views  do  not  go 
beyond  the  present  state  of  existence — the  Afidcan 
invokes  his  Fetish,  in  the  belief  that  misfortunes 
and  death  will  be  the  punishment  of  his  falsehood. 

The  invocation  of  the  Fetish,  however,  does 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian's  oath,  imply 
any  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  appellant,  beyond 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  penalty  attached  to  perjury. 
There  is  not  mingled  with  this  sentiment  any  idea 
of  ingratitude,  connected  with  a  disregard  of  the 
oath,  as  if  the  Fetish  worshipper  were  bound  by 
the  obligation  of  benefits  received,  to  speak  the 
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truth.  The  only  ruling  motive  which  his  mind 
acknowledges,  is  a  selfish  fear  that  the  Fetish 
will  instantly  avenge  the  contempt  for  his  powCT 
implied  by  an  untruth,  deliberately  uttered  under 
isuch  a  sacred  adjuration. 

But  when  the  Fantee  swears  by  his  chief,  or  the 
Ashantee  by  his  king,  there  is  an  idea  of  personal 
interest  present  in  his  mind,  as  if  his  own  welfare 
were  bound  up  in  the  safety  of  his  chief.  From 
this  cause  it  is  that  the  oath  of  a  chief,  ot  rather 
the  words  of  the  oath,  are  expressive  of  some  occa- 
sion of  sore  trial  and  calamity.  They  refer  in  fact 
to  the  most  calamitous  event  in  the  life  of  the 
chief,  or  it  may  be  of  his  forefathers,  and  even  of 
his  tribe.  The  great  oath  of  the  Ashantees,  for 
instance,  is  "  Meminda  Cormantee,"  or,  Cormantee 
Saturday,  by  which  words  they  recal  to  mind  the 
grievous  misfortune  which  befell  their  nation  upon 
a  Saturday  at  a  place  named  Cormantee,  where 
their  great  King  Sai  Tootoo,  with  his  escort,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Akims. 

The  oath  of  Ottoo  chief  of  Abrah  is  "  the  rock 
in  the  sea,"  which  refers  to  a  ledge  of  rocks  about 
the  distance  of  thirty  yards  from  the  shore  under 
the  walls  of  the  fort  at  Anamaboe,  to  which  he 
and  others  betook  themselves  for  refuge,  when  the 
Ashantees  surrounded  Anamaboe  in   1807,    and 
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from  which  he  was  taken,  after  much  suflFering, 
into  the  fort  by  means  of  ropes.  In  like  manner 
Aromooney,  chief  of  Anamaboe,  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  his  town,  and  to  find  an  asylum  from  the 
Ashantees  in  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  houses  of 
Cape  Coast,  where  he  kept  lurking,  in  a  miserable 
state  of  uncertainty  for  some  time,  in  daily  dread 
of  being  delivered  up  to  his  pursuers.  Means 
wwe  found  to  appease  the  Ashantees  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  ransom,  and  Ammooney  was  restored  to 
his  town ;  but  the  memory  of  those  days  of  misery 
is  preserved  in  his  oath  of  "  Igwah,"  or  Cape 
Coast. 

Now,  if  an  Ashantee  is  adjured  by  "  Meminda 
Cormantee,"  or  a  Fantee  by  "  the  rock  in  the  sea," 
or  "  Igwah,"  and  either  the  one  or  the  other  refuses 
to  obey  the  adjuration,  then  does  the  person  by 
this  disregard  imply  that  he  cares  not  how  much 
the  Ashantees  suffered  at  Cormantee,  nor  how 
much  misery  Ottoo  or  Ammooney  endured,  the 
one  on  his  ledge  of  rocks,  or  the  other  in  his 
lurking-place  at  Cape  Coast ;  and  as  these  people 
reason  from  the  broad  foundation  that  he  that  is 
not  for  them  is  against  them,  the  conclusion  is 
plain  that  the  contemner  of  the  oath  is  an  enemy, 
against  whom  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  pro- 
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ceeding,  the  Ashantees  by  death,  the  Fantee  chiefs 
by  the  more  lenient  punishment  of  fine. 

The  oath  in  most  general  use  throughout  the 
Fantee  country  is  "  by  Macarthy's  Wednesday,"  by 
which  the  Fantees  acknowledge  the  paramount 
value  of  his  services,  and  at  the  same  time  repre- 
sent the  deplorable  condition  to  which  they  were 
reduced  by  his  death.  This  oath  is  enforced  by 
higher  penalties  than  any  other,  inasmuch  as  the 
loss  was  general ;  and  the  man  who  can  resist  such 
an  adjuration,  is  considered  totally  devoid  of  every 
patriotic  feeling — as  one,  in  fact,  who  would  have 
rejoiced  in  the  subjection  of  his  country  to 
Ashantee.  It  is  therefore  a  very  potent  spell  in 
compelling  the  attendance  of  those  who  are 
brought  into  the  native  courts,  and  it  is  very 
frequently  had  recourse  to  for  this  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Knowledge  of  the  laws  among  the  Fantees — Mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice  —  Corrupt  judges  —  Circumstances 
under  which  real  justice  is  done — Case  of  Oboo  and 
Quansah  —  Injustice  of  the  Pynins  —  More  equitable 
decisions  of  the  chiefs  and  cabboceers  —  Mode  of  ex- 
amining witnesses  —  Torture  —  Oaths  of  purgation — 
Ordeals — Decisions  guided  by  custom — Advantage  of 
European  interference. 

After  what  has  been  already  said,  it;is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  there  is  no  course  of  study 
or  preparation  requisite  to  qualify  a  person  for  th^ 
judgment-seat  in  this  country.  In  Europe,  where 
the  objects  of  study  are  so  various,  it  is  very 
possible  for  a  man  to  grow  up  ignorant,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member ;  and  few,  unless  those 
expressly  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  ever  trouble  themselves 
with  its  study.     The  security  of  the  subject  under 
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a  just  and  powerM  goTernmoit  obviates  die 
necessity  of  a  minute  attention  to  the  jurispradeooe 
of  his  country.  It  is  suffident  for  him  to  fed  Ae 
law  to  be  his  constant  protector,  in  the  restramt 
which  it  imposes  upcm  tiie  evil  passions  of  men. 
But  in  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  society,  wbere 
suiAi  restraints,  if  not  unknown,  are  neverthdess 
extremely  precaridiis  and  uneejrtain,  both  in  Ae 
time  and  manner  of  thdir  api^Kcation,  tl^  indivi- 
dual man  is  obfiged  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude 
and  to  battle  for  his  rights.  Ihe  natural  cons&- 
quenoe  gI  a  struggle  of  this  Idnd  is  to  brmg-  wp 
every  member  of  tiie  commumty  in  a  ymMai 
adquaintance  with  such  laws  as  exist  in  this  state  (d 
society.  Hence  it  Jiappens  that  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  customs  and  practice  of  his  country  grows 
up  with  the  growth  of  each  individual ;  so  that,  at 
whatever  moment,  after  the  years  of  maturity,  the 
responsibilities  of  office,  arising  from  birth  and 
position,  devolve  upon  any  one,  he  finds  himself 
perfectly  at  home  in  assuming  them. 

In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  uni- 
versality of  the  knowledge  of  the  Fantee  laws, 
which  we  find  among  all  classes  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  true  that  these  laws  are  neither  very  nume- 
rous nor  complex.  They  refer  principally  to  pro* 
perty,  and  as  under  this  head,  and  as  one  of  its 
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chief  items,  is  included  property  in  man,  we  need 
look  to  no  stronger  inducement  to  obtain  an  ac- 
quaintance with  laws,  which  have  such  a  direct 
and  personal  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  without  entering  into  a  particular 
consideration  of  these  laws,  which  cannot  be  done 
until  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  general 
constitution  of  society,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
at  present  to  the  mode  of  administering  justice. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  represent 
the  native  tribunals  as  scenes  of  indiscriminate 
injustice  which  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  judges  may  be  corrupted. 
It  may  also,  in  part,  have  arisen  from  the  ap- 
parent injustice  of  the  laws  which  have  to  be 
administered ;  for  to  an  European,  who  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect  how  essential  free  insti- 
tutions are  to  a  proper  vindication  of  man's  just 
rights,  the  laws  of  uncivilized  tribes,  among  whom 
slavery  exists,  and  has  always  existed,  as  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  the  social  system,  cannot  but 
appear  as  peculiarly  severe  and  unjust.  Owing  to 
this  unreflecting  censure,  individuals  have  fre- 
quently beep  loudly  condemned  for  acts  which 
ought  in  justice  §olely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Great  as  is  the  character 
of  our  own  Alfred  for  the  justice  of  his  laws,  and 
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the  wisdua  of  hn  goremment,  We  &ar  that  tJie 
ItngliATnan  of  -  tiw  |H«8ent  day  would  be  iaciiiKd 
to  ngard  Dtan;  of  tiuselaws  as  littk  else  Aaa 
warrants  for  tba  Gommisnpn  of  injnstioe. 

But  w^e  we  would'  shidd  tin  natin  tribniuls 
of  the  Grdd  Ckiast  •  from  '  scnne  portion  of  ths 
wijnst  pUoqny  whitdi  has  been  bei^>ed  upon  them, 
we  have  no  intention  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  in  general  they  are  grossly  corrupt.  We 
believe  that  they  have  all  their  price,  and  that  not 
exceedingly  high ;  and  that  the  rich  man,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  vrill  gain  an  unjust  plea.  It  very 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  appUcants 
for  justice  are  so  jxrar,  that  neithea'  the  plaintiff 
nor  defendant  has  the  means  to  give  a  bribe. 
Their  case,  therefore,  it  may  reasonaUy  be  sup- 
posed,  is  allowed  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  we  have  known  the 
judges  to  take  great  care  to  obtain  evidence,  and 
to  decide  most  impartially.  This  is  one  of  the 
occasions  upon  which  justice  may  be  obtained ;  but 
there  are  several  others  where  the  chances  are  in 
fevour  of  the  right 

As  these  courts  are  composed  erf  several  mem- 
bers of  nearly  equal  consequence,  it  will  sometimes 
be  found  that  one  part  of  the  members  has  been 
bribed  by  one  party,  and  the  other  by  the  other. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  is  of  course  the  conse- 
quence; neither  party  is  willing  to  give  up  its 
client  without  a  bold  struggle.  They  will  not 
yield ;  and  as  they  cannot  both  be  justified^  they 
fix  upon  the  neutral  ground  of  justice,  and  decide 
accordingly.  They  do  not  think,  however,  of 
returning  the  bribe,  and  the  impossibility  of  flying 
so  strongly  in  the  face  of  justice  is  the  only  excuse 
which  the  unsuccessful  candidate  need  expect  to 
obtain. 

Again,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  litigants  to 
appear  in  those  courts  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
as  if  the  justice  of  the  case  depended  upon  the 
greatest  numerical  force  which  could  be  mus- 
tered, and  indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
decision  depends  upon  this  display  of  power ;  but 
where  the  numbers  are  nearly  equally  balanced, 
the  judges  think  it  prudent  to  act  justly. 

The  case,  however,  we  believe  to  be  utterly 
hopeless  where  a  person  appears  in  court  totally 
destitute  of  external  support  to  contend  against 
another  with  an  imposing  retinue.  In  such  cases 
the  weakest  always  goes  to  the  wall.  Indeed,  so 
satisfied  are  the  natives  generally  of  this  fact,  that 
they  do  not  attempt  to  contend  the  point  at  issue, 
but  make  preparation  at  once  to  give  the  satisfac- 
tion demanded^  or  limit  their  efforts  to  obtain  such 

N  3 
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mitigation  as  can  b(^  obtained  fw  an  acknoirledg- 
tnent  of  wrong,  and  a  petition  fsr  m^rcjr. 

Bui  ther^  are  fe#  individttak  in  alogr  c(m^ 
upon  the  coast  to  deaokte  m  not  to  be  tdsk  to  find 
aome  one  to  support  tb»n.    It  may  be  titat  they 
purdiase  thi^  8ui^)oii;  at  tiie  dtpense  of  ti 
indepeadenoe ;  1^  this  is  in  tlie  ^fes  i)f  iimiijr  a 
bck>n  of  so  little  Gonsequene^  tfait  in  gmenl  it 
wiU  be  foUnd  tiiey  prefer  to  ha?m  a  oNiitorirho 
win  take  some  interest  in  them,  and  to  whom  they 
readily  aoknoMedgen  nominal  serfitnde,  to  a  state 
of  isolated  ind^p^wiencie^    The  cbidT  espouses  ttie 
oause  of  fab  vassd^  the  master  thai  of  bis  ib?e, 
the  head  of  a  family  his  relations  and  dependants ; 
and  thus  cases  for  adjudication  rardy  occur  where 
the  interest  is  not  widely  participated.     Publicity 
is  thus  secured,  and  public  opinion  in  some  mea- 
sure brought  to   bear  upon   the   point  at  issue. 
Inadequate  as  this  is  to  prevent  injustice,  it  never- 
theless operates  as  a  very  salutary  check,  for  the 
African  is  very  sensitively  alive  to  the  strictures  or 
the  ridicule  of  the  world  he  lives  in. 

Under  all  circumstances  then,  we  believe  unjust 
decisions  to  be  of  far  less  frequent  occurrence, 
and  to  be  attended  with  less  pernicious  conse- 
quences, than  the  boundless  rapacity  and  extortion 
to   which   the  litigants   are   exposed.     The   first 
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thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  feeing  of  the  judges 
and  other  attendants  upon  the  court.  No  fixed 
rule  determines  the  amount  of  these  fees,  which 
are  generafly  proportioned  to  the  ability  to  pay. 
An  applicant  for  justice  is  possibly  asked  how 
much  he  intends  to  pay  down  before  the  hearing 
of  his  case ;  and  he  has  very  likely  to  beat  down 
the  judges  to  accept  something  less  than  they  had 
valued  their  interference  at. 

The  other  party  to  the  suit  is  then  called,  and 
informed  what  has  been  done.  He,  moreover, 
gets  notice  that  the  case  will  summarily  be  de- 
cided against  him  unless  he  chooses  to  come  down 
with  a  similar  sum ;  and  except  he  does  so,  there 
is  very  little  chance  of  his  case  obtaining  an 
equitable  hearing.  Prudence  counsels  him  not  to 
be  less  generous  than  his  opponent ;  and  when  the 
stakes  have  been  equalised,  the  trial  is  proceeded 
with  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  the  evidence  sifted 
with  precision  and  acuteness.  But  if  either  of 
the  parties  should  overbalance  the  other,  the  scale 
of  justice  will,  in  like  manner,  preponderate  on 
his  side.  The  grand  object  is,  therefore,  to  have 
a  fair  start,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  real 
justice  will  be  attended  to. 

This  corrupt  and  rapacious  system  is  a  very 
fruitful  source  of  suffering ;  and  yet  so  litigious  is 
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tiie  ifiigxmtion  of  ihrn  pec^  1^  tli^  take  fitdi 
ixr  no  trouble  to  ftocxmuiiodhite  theur  dl^ijtaj 
^^umt  having  reooorse  to  timr  courts.  So  6r  is 
this;  fixto  being  tiie  g»m»  tiiat,  on  t^  ecmtraiy, 
diey  make  them  subservient  to  a  qpirit  of  revioage, 
and  greedily  avail  tii^Enselves  of  sucsh  a  poweifid 
^penqr  in  effeotii^  the  rum  of  an .  ^lemy.  An 
eaomple  of  tiie  operation  oi  Ihis  prac^aoe,  bow« 
ever,  will  ocmvey  to  Hie  reader's  ound  a  be^r 
idea  of  its  effeefs  timn  can  well  be  olrfamed 
without  it 

There  lived  in  Abrah  oounisy,  about  fourteen 
miles  distant  from  our  js^itiement  of  Anamiiboe, 
a  man  named  Quansah,  who  resided  with  bis 
cousin  Oboo.  The  latter  was  the  head  of  the 
family,  and,  according  to  the  practice  which  obtains 
here,  had  entire  control  over  every  member  of  it, 
Quansah  included,  and  could,  upon  an  occasion  of 
great  emergency  which  affected  the  family  gene- 
rally, sell  or  pawn  any  of  his  relatives. 

This  family,  which  consisted  of  several  other 
members  beside  those  mentioned,  lived  together 
in  ease  and  contentment  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ottoo,  to  whom  they  owed  the  allegiance  of 
vassals.  The  most  perfect  understanding  existed 
between  Oboo  and  Quansah.  They  lived  together 
as  brothers,  worked  in  the  same  plantation,  and 
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devoted  their  combined  energies  to  increase  the 
family  property. 

In  the  process  of  time,  Quansah  informed  Oboo 
that  he  intended  to  get  married,  and  mentioned 
the  name  of  the.  girl  whom  he  wished  to  be  his 
wife.  Oboo  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
marrying  this  girl,  as  he  wished  to  see  Quansah 
imited  to  some  of  his  relations,  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coast  generally  being  particularly  addicted 
to  intermarrying  with  distant  relatives.  Quansah, 
however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the 
girl  upon  whom  he  had  set  his  affections,  and 
Oboo  felt  himself  reluctantly  compelled  to  give 
his  sanction. 

Quansah  had  not  been  married  longer  than 
a  year,  when  there  began  to  be  continual  discord 
between  him  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  never- 
theless much  attached.  He  was  disappointed  at 
the  prospect  he  had  of  being  childless,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  Fetish,  caused  by 
some  infidelity  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
was  continually  tormenting  with  his  jealous  fears. 

He  began  to  suspect  Oboo  to  be  more  intimate 
with  her  than  he  ought,  and  the  complaints  of  his 
harshness,  which  the  woman  foxmd  it  necessary  to 
make  to  Oboo,  only  confirmed  him  in  these  sus- 
picions.    He  proceeded  from  grumbling  to  more 
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(firast  Bocfosa&om,  and  irf;  ki^th  wrat  so  &r  as  to 
aiiiiiiiKm  Oboo  to  appear  before  Ottoo  and  \k 
head  men  upcm  liie  diarge  of  adultery.  As  be 
naa  altogether  bfiiMfed  by  his  passkNO,  aad  fab  ob» 
jeot  m  makh^  ihk  aooosatkm  wm  not  so  modi 
to  obtain  satisfiKtion  as  to  gm^  fab  mt3k»t  k 
wm  not  oontent  mik  the  tkaxpk  ptoeesa  of  bA^ 
ndttaig  aiiB  case  to  tiie  quk*  and  not  veiy  tit* 
penstve  albitralkm  of  ,hb  dibf»  but  he  derirtd  tint 
a  fhfl  oooncil  of  liie  head  men  should  be  ea&d, 
m  otd«r  diat  he  might  nnmask  before  tii^si  all  tlie 
inBainy  of  hb  relative. 

On  ordBnaiy  oocaaima  the  chief  in  asiiled 
simply  by  hb  interpreter  in  the  settlement  of 
palavers,  and  it  b  always  a  part  of  prudence 
to  secure  the  advocacy  of  these  interpreters,  who 
generally  exercbe  great  influence  over  their  mas- 
ters. But  Quansah  had  removed  hb  case  from 
this  court  into  that  of  the  assembled  Pynins,  or 
head  men>  among  whom  the  chief  has  only  a 
deliberative  voice  like  the  others. 

These  men  are  altogether  seen  in  a  new  light 
upon  such  occasions.  In  their  individual  capacity 
they  are  quiet  and  submissive,  even  to  cringing ; 
united,  they  are  noby,  imperious,  and  obstinate. 
The  responsibility  which  they  would  shrink  fit)m 
individually,  they  are  bold  enough   to  chaUenge 
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collectively.  Hence  acts  of  tyrannical  oppression 
and  extortion  are  coolly  perpetrated,  which  any 
single  member  of  the  assembly  unsupported  by 
the  presence  of  his  coadjutors  would  unhesitatingly 
disavow.  The  decision  of  the  Pynins  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  the  Fantee  a  species  of  abstract 
necessity,  an  irresponsible  kind  of  fatality,  which 
admits  neither  of  resistance  nor  redress. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  the  hearing  of 
Quansah's  charge,  a  large  space  was  cleanly  swept 
in  the  market-place  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
assembly ;  for  this  a  charge  of  ten  shillings  was 
made  and  paid.  When  the  Pynins  had  taken 
their  seats,  surrounded  by  their  followers,  who 
squatted  upon  the  ground,  a  consultation  took 
place  as  to  the  amount  which  they  ought  to  charge 
for  the  occupation  of  their  valuable  time ;  and 
after  duly  considering  the  plaintiff's  means,  with 
the  view  of  extracting  from  him  as  much  as  they 
could,  they  valued  their  intended  services  at 
£6  1 5^.,  which  he  was  in  like  manner  called  upon 
to  pay.  Another  charge  of  £2  5^.  was  made  in 
the  name  of  tribute  to  the  chief,  and  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  gratitude  for  his  presence  upon 
the  occasion.  £1  10*.  was  then  ordered  to  be 
paid  to  purchase  rum  for  the  judges,  £1  for 
the  gratification  of  the  followers,  ten  shillings  to 
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the  mn  who  todk  the  troaUe  to  weigh  out  these 
diflbroQit  81101%  and  fiveshiDiiigs  to  flu»  ooort  erieUr 
Thus  Qoaasah  had  to  pay  £12  ISs.  to  brii^  hb 
case  bef<»6  tiiis  an^fiist  t^urt,  die  members  tf 
whidi,  during  Ihe  trial,  c^trried  on  a  jdbaaa&t 
carouse  of  rum  and  pahn  wine. 

The  prdiminaries  taring  been  thim  arnu^ed  to 
Ihfiir  saiasftiAiiHi,  the  defendant  Oboo  was  Ihm 
brought  before  them,  and,  notwithrtanding  1hi 
protestoticnis  of  innooenoe,  he  was  ocHnpeBed  to 
pay  £12  Ifit.  as  Quansah  had  jlone.  An  m- 
▼estagai^  then  took  phoe  amkl  tiie  wanton  jokes 
and  obscene  ribaldiy  of  the  crowd,  who  {mdooged 
the  entertainment  while  the  drink  lasted. 

Quansah  had  nothing  to  ground  his  charge 
upon  but  his  own  suspicions,  drawn  from  several 
inconclusive  circumstances  not  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. His  wife  was  examined,  and  declared 
her  innocence,  and  the  charge  altogether  remained 
unsupported  by  a  single  iota  of  evidence. 

As  Quansah,  however,  insisted  that  both  Oboo 
and  his  wife  should  take  the  oath  of  purgation, 
the  Pynins  were  not  allowed  to  declare  their 
innocence  until  this  ceremony  was  concluded. 
But  even  this  oath  did  not  satisfy  Quansah :  he 
represented  that  the  Fetish  by  which  they  had 
sworn,  was  not  sufliciently  powerfid  to  reveal  their 
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guilt,  and  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they 
had  made  a  journey  to  the  Braffoo  Fetish  at 
Mankassim,  and  taken  the  oath  of  purgation  before 
the  priests  there.  This  being  considered  the 
principal  Fetish  of  the  country,  an  appeal  of  this 
kind  'is  not  made  without  considerable  expense  ; 
but  the  Pynins  declared  themselves  satisfied  of 
Oboo*s  innocence,  without  the  confirmation  of  the 
Braffoo  Fetish,  whom  they  made  it  optional  for 
him  and  the  woman  to  consult  or  not,  as  they 
thought  fit. 

This  finding  made  Quansah  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Oboo's  expenses;  but  there  was  little 
compensation  to  be  found  in  this,  for  to  raise  the 
funds  to  enable  him  to  begin  this  prosecution, 
Quansah  had  pawned  his  services  to  one  of  the 
head  men  who  assisted  at  this  mockery  of  justice ; 
and,  unless  by  any  extraordinary  good  fortune  he 
was  enabled  to  repay  the  loan,  he  would  very  pro- 
bably pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  servitude. 

But  the  evil  consequences  of  this  iniquitous 
transaction  did  not  stop  short  here.  Oboo  and 
his  family  were  simple  tillers  of  the  ground,  whose 
entire  riches  consist  for  the  most  part  in  their 
periodical  crops  of  com,  yams,  plantain  and 
cassada,  which  barely  suflSce  to  support  the  family, 
and  to   supply   them  with  funds   to  purchase  a 
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few  articles  of  clothing  and  a  little  rum  for  the 
performance  of  their  annual  customs ;  upon  any 
sudden  demand  for  money,  they  have  no  other 
resource  than  that  of  selling  or  pawning  them- 
selves and  their  relations.  On  the  occasion  whidi 
we  have  been  describing,  Oboo  was  obliged  to 
pledge  two  of  his  nephews  to  obtain  the  £12  15«., 
which  was  shared  among  the  head  men  and  their 
myrmidons.  Thus  we  have  seen,  in  this  brief 
history,  with  what  a  fatal  facility  the  corrupt  nature 
of  the  native  tribunals  becomes  instrumental  in 
gratifying  the  passions  of  vindictive  men.  TTie 
instance  here  cited  is  far  from  being  a  solitary  one, 
either  in  its  criminality  or  in  the  injuriousness  of 
its  consequences,  and  it  has  been  selected  as  of 
late  occurrence,  and  as  having  come  under  the 
official  notice  of  the  writer,  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  able  to  restore  to  freedom  the  nephews  d 
Oboo,  by  means  of  a  process  of  disgorging  to 
which  he  compelled  Ottoo  and  his  head  men  to 
submit.  I 

It  may,  we  believe  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  injustice  or  gross  extortion  is  the  natural 
result  of  appeals  to  such  assemblies  as  we  have 
seen  convened  to  try  Oboo.  The  participation  of 
the  responsibility  among  so  many  has  the  effect  of 
giving  their  act  an  irresponsible  character  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  individual ;  and  so  their  conduct 
3  deprived  of  the  only  effectual  check  which 
operates  here — the  fear  of  punishment.  This 
>pinion  of  these  tribunals  seems  to  be  entertained 
by  the  natives  themselves,  for  we  find  them  ap- 
pealed to,  less  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress 
of  injuries,  than  for  the  gratification  of  revenge. 

But  such  is  by  no  means  the  character  of  the 
decisions  given  by  individual  chiefs  and  cabboceers  : 
justice,  or  such  justice  as  the  state  of  society 
admits,  is  substantially  awarded  by  these.  It  may 
be,  that  they  display  too  much  eagerness  for 
personal  benefit  for  their  services ;  but  they  are  not 
addicted  to  pervert  justice.  More  especially  do 
we  fi-equently  find  among  the  feudal  retainers  of  a 
chief  a  mild  and  patriarchal  system  of  adminis- 
tration, and  a  just  and  equitable  consideration  of 
disputed  claims.  To  obtain  this  fair  hearing, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  utmost  deference 
and  submission  should  be  paid  to  the  chief,  as  he 
cannot  separate  personal  feeling  from  public  duty. 
The  slightest  indication  of  disrespect,  or  even  of 
independent  feeling,  is  quite  sufiJcient  to  create  a 
bias,  which  will  guide  his  decision ;  and  hence  we 
find  generally  the  most  slavish  subjection  to  the 
chief,  and  his  favourable  countenance   purchased 
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by  occasional  presents  of  the  produce  of  their 
plantations,  or  of  the  poultry-yard. 

No  person  is  condemned  without  at  all  evenb 
obtaining  a  hearing  of  his  case,  and  receiving  at 
least  a  show  of  justice  and  impartiality.  The 
accuser  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  accused, 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  judges.  He  states 
his  charge,  which  is  then  answered  by  the  de- 
fendant ;  who,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  acknow- 
ledges the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  justifies  his 
conduct,  or  prays  for  a  favourable  consideration  of 
it ;  or  he  denies  and  refutes  it,  and  carries  the  wt 
into  the  enemy's  camp  by  a  counter-charge. 
Witnesses  are  then  called,  who  are  examined 
openly,  and  without  any  precaution  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  next  witness  who  is  to  be  examined 
from  hearing  the  evidence  given. 

No  fixed  rule  is  established  for  the  order  of  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses.  They  are  all  present 
in  court  at  one  time,  and  questions  are  asked  indis- 
criminately, now  of  one  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, now  of  another,  then  of  a  witness  for  the 
defence,  again  of  one  for  the  prosecution,  and  so 
on,  alternating  between  the  parties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  to  the  trial  all  the  appearance 
of  a  debate,   in  which   the  witnesses   are  pitted 
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g;ainst  each  other.  By  this  process,  which 
Luswers  eflfectually  the  purpose  of  a  strict  cross- 
sxamiaation,  the  truth  is  generally  elicited,  notwith- 
standing the  prevarications  and  the  mass  of 
irrelevant  matter  in  which  it  is  frequently  attempted 
to  smother  it. 

No  one  who  has  not  had  personal  experience  of 
judicial  proceedings  among  the  natives  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  apparently 
inextricable  mass  of  confusion  in  which  the  cases 
are  presented.  The  most  patient  investigation, 
the  most  deep-sighted  scrutiny,  the  most  diligent 
collation  and  combination  of  minute  circumstances ; 
nay,  the  severe  and  frowning  aspect  of  the  judge, 
indignant  at  being  trifled  with,  must  aU  be  had 
recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  Even  an  acquaintance  with  their  peculiar 
and  idiomatic  turn  of  thought,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  enables  the  experienced  settler  of 
palavers  to  obtain  almost  intuitively  a  perception 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

So  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  direct 
answers  to  questions  arising  not  so  much  from  a 
downright  disregard  of  the  truth,  as  from  a  habit 
of  concealing  and  entangling  it  at  the  outset,  and 
of  only  admitting  it  to  be  extracted  by  inad- 
vertence, that  the  European  magistrate  frequently 
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finds  it  necessary  to  follow  the  native  practice,  and 
to  give  to  his  trials  the  character  of  a  debate,  i& 
which  he  finds  himself  arguing  sometimes  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  sometimes  for  the  defendant.     littile 
delicacy  is  observed  with  regard  to  questioning  the 
accused,  who  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  cross-exam- 
ination ;    and,  indeed,  however  repugnant  such  a 
course  may  be  to  our  English  ideas  of  justice,  thoe 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  existing  state  of 
society  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  this  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  a  British  subject  has  far  less  pernicious 
consequences  than   would   result    from  a  morlnd 
sympathy  with  the  accused,  and  from  the  acquittal 
of  the  guilty,  upon  technical  grounds. 

The  native  tribunals  occasionally  go  farther,  and 
have  recourse  to  torture  to  extract  a  confession  of 
guilt  when  the  case  appears  to  them  of  an 
aggravated  nature,  and  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  evidence ;  but  they  seem  never  to  have  arrived 
at  such  a  refinement  in  cruelty  as  stamps  with  in- 
effable disgrace  the  judicial  annals  of  Europe.  A 
temporary  confinement,  a  flogging,  and  a  plentiful 
shower  of  threatenings,  serve  their  purpose,  and 
even  this  much  is  not  had  recourse  to  except  where 
the  presumption  of  guilt  is  very  strong.  On 
ordinary  occasions,  where  there  is  a  doubt  about 
facts,  an  oath  is  administered,  an  accused  person 
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•eing  aUowed  to  expurgate  himself  by  swearing 
ipon  or  by  a  Fetish  ;  but  these  oaths  of  purgation 
ire  not  had  recourse  to  except  in  cases  where  the 
nridence  breaks  down,  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
3eing  evidently  accepted  as  more  satisfactory. 

Ad  accused  person  is  also  often  called  upon  to 
dear  himself  by  ordeals  of  diflferent  descriptions. 
Of  these  the  one  in  greatest  repute,  and  oftenest 
ippealed  to,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
ocmsecrated  cake  or  corsned  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
With  them,  if  the  accused  person  could  swallow 
and  digest  this  cake,  he  was  declared  innocent. 
In  like  manner  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast 
make  use  of  a  decoction  from  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
which  is  swallowed,  and  large  quantities  of  water 
afterwards  given  to  the  patient.  If  the  decoction, 
which  to  some  stomachs  acts  as  an  emetic,  pro- 
duces vomiting,  the  person  is  innocent ;  if  it  has 
oot  this  eflfect,  he  is  declared  guilty. 

This  statement  of  the  practice  of  the  native 
tribunals  has  no  particular  reference  to  criminal 
cases,  which  are  not  very  frequent,  but  applies  both 
to  them  and  generally  to  the  ordinary  trials 
about  property,  under  which  class  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves  and  pawns  is  most  frequently 
questioned.  Decisions  are  given,  not  so  much 
according  to  any  fixed  law,  as  agreeably  to  the 
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customs  of  the  community,  which  admit  of  various 
modifications  ;  so  that  where  true  justice  is  done,  a 
property-trial  resolves  itself  into  an  equitable  arbitra- 
tion, in  which  the  disputants  cannot  avoid  con- 
curring. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  grasping 
prosecutor  has  miscalculated  his  proofs,  and  has 
found,  when  he  expected  to  assert  his  indubitaUe 
right  to  the  possession  of  a  whole  family  as  slaves, 
and  to  be  able  to  rivet  their  bonds  more  strongly, 
that  a  flaw  has  existed  in  his  title,  and  that  his 
reputed  slaves  are  free. 

Cases  of  this  description,  although  of  rare  oc- 
currence among  the  decisions  of  the  natives,  arc 
by  no  means  so  unfrequent  when  the  appeal  is  made 
to  an  European  magistrate,  whose  decision,  although 
tinctured  by  the  spirit  of  a  milder  interpretation  of 
native  law,  we  are  nevertheless  supposing  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  native  custom.  For 
were  the  European  to  decide  contrary  to  these,  his 
decisions  would  be  considered  unjust  by  the  party 
decided  against,  and  only  binding  by  compulsion. 
It  would  also  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  other  party, 
who  would  feel  assured  that  his  opponent  was  only 
waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  resume  his 
rights.  The  decision  might  also  strike  at  the  root 
of  some  privilege  which  he  himself  enjoyed,  and 
although   advantageous   to   him   in   the    case  in 
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point,  it  would  injure  him  in  one  equally  dear  to 
him. 

The  European  magistrate  must  therefore  make 
his  decision  plain  to  the  apprehension  of  the  native, 
and  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  n^ative  custom. 
As  long  as  he  keeps  these  in  view,  his  superior  in- 
telligence wiU  enable  him  to  bend  them  to  the 
relief  of  the  oppressed,  without  any  great  outrage 
to  established  rights  ;  and  public  opinion  will  go 
along  with  him,  and  support  him,  in  the  gradual 
and  cautious  amendment  of  native  practice. 


VOL.    I. 
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OfidiMl  piogreM  of  fatmHi  icxiri;yMPIiy«kdi  qoilttiei  tie 
cause  of  dittinctioti  r^  81a^  tudte  «»nied  on  by  tiM 
andentB — ^The  '4^b<^  <tf  the  {Nropegatioii  of  Moliamme- 
danism  in  conaoiidating  pagan  states  llie  mixvem^ 
of  slavery  in  an  eaiiy  stage  €i  tock^ — ^Tlie  atno^ 
emotions  excited  by  the  arriyal  of  Buropeans  in  ships— 
Their  effect  in  rousing  cupidity — Consequent  aggrava- 
tion of  slavery — ^Effect  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  an  organical  system  of  slave  trade  — European 
treachery  and  cruelty — ^The  instinctive  slave- trading  pro- 
pensities of  the  African. 

We  have  now  given  some  account  of  the  power 
of  the  chiefs,  of  its  extent,  and  of  its  manner  of 
exercise,  as  well  as  of  the  constitution  of  the  cor- 
porations which  govern  the  towns  along  the  coast. 
If  we  have  heen  at  all  successful  in  conveying 
a  just  impression  of  these  very  essential  elements 
in  the  composition  of  society,  little  farther  remains 
to  be  described  to  complete  the  picture ;  and  this 
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little  resolves  itself  into  the  various  phases  which 
slavery  has  assumed. 

Physical  strength  we  take  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  power  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  injustice 
the  foundation  of  all  property.  The  strong  man 
bends  to  his  will  his  weak  neighbour,  not  alone 
from  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  an  in- 
stinctive admiration  of  manly  vigour.  He  is  not 
slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages  which  his 
strength  gives  him,  and  his  tyrannical  instincts, 
whetted  by  the  acquisition  of  increased  power  and 
consequence,  stimulate  him  to  consolidate  and  ex- 
tend them.  But  in  the  primeval  stages  of  a  race  of 
men  living  among  wild  and  uncultivated  forest 
lands,  beyond  the  reach  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  human  beings  diflferently  circumstanced  from 
themselves,  there  would  be  little  or  no  scope  for 
the  development  of  many  of  their  natural  ten- 
dencies, which  would  only  become  known  to  them- 
selves as  circumstances  called  them  into  existence. 
The  first  care  would  be  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  for  which  they  would  long  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature ; 
and  even  in  the  selection  of  their  food  from  the 
natural  products  of  the  earth,  they  would  be  guided 
by  an  instinct  less  valuable  than  that  of  many  of 
the  inferior  animals. 

o  2 
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Their  next  would  be  to  obtain  some  security 
against  the  hostility  of  the  most  savage  of  these, 
which  they  would  find  best  attained  by  herding 
together  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible.  The 
efifect  of  this  association  would  soon  increase  the 
difliculty  of  subsistence,  and  induce  them  to  extend 
the  circuit  of  their  roamings  in  quest  of  food. 
As  privations  began  to  press  heavily  upon  them, 
contentions  would  arise ;  but  these  as  yet  would 
differ  little  from  those  of  a  herd  of  cattle  goring 
each  other  for  the  best  tuft  of  grass.  They  would 
also  lead  to  the  same  result — the  separation .  of 
the  gang  into  detached  parties,  who  would  seek 
a  scanty  and  miserable  means  of  support  apart 
from  each  other. 

When  they  could  no  longer  find  nourishment 
in  the  roots  of  the  earth,  and  famine  began  to 
make  havoc  among  them,  dire  necessity,  that  stern 
but  most  useful  teacher  of  man  in  his  natural 
state,  would  suggest  some  rude  method  of  trapping 
birds  and  beasts  for  the  purposes  of  food.  The 
inventive  faculty  once  called  into  action,  greater 
facilities  and  improvements  would  soon  be  dis- 
covered for  carrying  on  their  warfare  with  the 
brute  creation  ;  so  that,  from  being  at  first  their 
helpless  victims,  seeking  an  insecure  protection  in 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and   the    clefts  of  the 
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trees,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  them  at  bay  by 
their  wild  clamours,  they  would  become  in  their 
turn  the  assailants,  gradually  advancing  from  the 
stealthy  and  timid  trapper  to  the  bold  and  expert 
hunter. 

The  eflfect  of  this  first  step  in  human  progress 
would  be  to  make  up,  for  a  time,  the  deficiency 
caused  in  the  supply  of  food,  by  the  insufliciency 
of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  tract  of  land  which  they  inhabited ;  but 
in  the  process  of  time  the  chase  would  fail  them 
within  the  same  compass  also.  They  would  there- 
fore be  compelled  to  extend  their  roaming  a  second 
time,  and  to  seek  a  continuance  of  their  means  of 
support  upon  new  ground. 

These  successive  advances  into  new  regions 
would  eventually  bring  them  into  collision  with 
other  tribes — the  off-shoots,  it  may  be,  of  their  own 
original  separation  and  dispersion.  These,  impelled 
by  the  same  cause — the  necessity  of  existence — to 
extend  their  wanderings,  would  view  with  a  hostile 
and  jealous  feeling  this  encroachment  upon  their 
hunting-grounds;  and  as  they  became  aware  of 
their  relative  numbers  and  strength,  would  resist 
and  repel  it.  Forced  back  in  an  opposite  direction, 
they  would  possibly  find  opposing  tribes  there  also, 
and  they  would  at  last  discover  that  they  were 
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iMUimkI  in  on  enry  Ma'  hj  tribca  of  waea  aadtf 
to  tbemsdves. 

A  Dew  idea  and  a  new  feeling  would  now  arise 
in  tlieir  minds — the  idea  of  the  importance  to  them 
of  their  hunting-grounds,  and  the  feeling  of  their 
right  of  possession.  From  this  enlargement  of 
their  views  would  spring  a  closer  bond  of  unity 
among  each  other.  Before,  the  supply  of  their 
individual  wants  alone  engrossed  their  attention, 
but  now  the  necessity  of  mutual  support  for 
mutual  defence  and  preservation  becomes  apparent. 
At  this  stage  of  their  progress  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  individual  begin  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  community,  and  to  gtun  distinction  for  him- 
self. He  becomes  their  leader  ^id  their  prindpal 
adviser  in  council ;  but  while  war  and  the  chase 
continue  the  sole  objects  of  their  pursuit,  he  lives 
upon  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  with  the  other 
members  of  the  tribe,  contented  with  and  proud 
of  his  position  among  them,  but  without  any 
superior  advantages. 

It  is  only  when  the  numbers  of  the  tribe 
increase,  and  the  objects  of  the  chase  fail  to  supply 
a  constant  and  sufficient  means  of  existence,  cir- 
cumscribed as  they  are  within  certain  limits  by  the 
hostility  of  surrounding  tribes,  that  necessity  again 
forces  her  useful  shifts  upon  them,  and  instructs 
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them  to  iDcrease  the  edible  productions  of  the 
soil  by  a  rude  and  primitive  cultivation.  Another 
great  step  in  advance  is  now  gained ;  and  with  this 
important  discovery  the  idea  of  individual  posses- 
sion, apart  fit)m  the  general  interest,  soon  becomes 
associated ;  but  this  idea  of  property  is  long  confined 
to  the  fruits  of  individual  labour.  The  man 
who  clears  the  ground  and  sows  the  seed  might 
be  allowed  to  reap  the  crop,  in  the  same  way  as 
his  right  to  the  bird  he  had  snared  may  be 
admitted,  but  the  reaping  of  his  crop  would 
convey  no  idea  of  personal  property  in  the  ground 
which  produces  it. 

It  is  even  doubtful  if  cupidity  and  cultivation 
would  not  be  of  simultaneous  growth,  and  whether 
might  would  not  at  this  early  stage  of  society  give 
the  right  to  the  reaper.  At  all  events,  with  the 
knowledge  of  field  labour  would  come  the  will  and 
the  power  to  command  and  to  oppress.  The  weak 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  women,  as  naturally 
weaker  than  men,  would  become  the  drudges  of 
the  strong,  who  would  consider  war  and  the  chase 
alone  as  fitting  occupations.  Jealousies  would 
spring  up,  rival  chiefs  would  contend  for  prece- 
dence, until  continual  dissensions  would  at  last 
force  upon  them  the  policy  of  an  acknowledged 
superior. 
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in  tteflNttft  aannaras  b»  had  rtn^^bd  intc^ 
po«ier»  othm  would  urn  at  tiie  mi»s  object  in  an 
iMfaior  degna^  and  tiiiai  tiie^ra^  and  tiie  dsoiiig 
wodd  krd  il  cmr  &e  wealper  and  Jfeas  aq^ring 
OMOibaa  of  the  tribe^  .  B«t  wli^ie  tihe  ohjects  (tf 
pwanit  are  fear,  ^tdiere  the  arte  ef  ictvffized  fife  are 
wokiiowiit  and  where  the  only  rkbmtd  n  peqd^ 
eooaiBt  in  Urn  food  whkh  tiiagr  eat  aiMl^the  tSdm  k 
idudi  thcf  are  dbdie^  tibe  efaie^  on  nid&aafy  doca^ 
aioDiE^  i&Dfieas  in  nottni^  fioaa  the  ^har  1^^ 
the  tribc^  raoefit  perhaps  hi  beoi^  th^  idbat  nmts^ 
the  idle.  Ehmn  spicoeaaCid  foi^y^  wfamiB  ^  heads 
and  scalpa  of  an  enemy  are  taken  in  atmnd^iMse^  of 
living  captives  are  led  back  in  triumph,  affords  but 
a  season  for  the  gratification  of  cruel  and  vain- 
glorious boastings  in  which  every  member  of  the 
tribe  participates. 

It  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we  are 
to  expect  much  inequality  of  rank  or  possessions ; 
and  it  will  accordingly  be  found,  that  something 
approaching  to  a  footing  of  equality  exists  in  all 
communities,  until  man's  avaricious  nature  has 
been  thoroughly  excited  by -the  exhibition  and  en- 
joyment of  new  objects  of  desire,  the  possession  of 
which  leads  to  distinction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  data,  on  which  to 
found  a  plausible  conjecture  respecting  the  origin 
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of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  forests  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  many  words 
in  curious  speculation  upon  the  subject.  Con- 
sidering how  little  we  know  of  any  intercourse 
carried  on  with  them  previous  to  the  Portuguese 
discoveries,  we  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  not  advanced  far  beyond  these 
first  stages  of  progress  at  that  time.  But  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  state  of  society,  which  we 
find  existing  among  them,  is  not  altogether  the 
result  of  accidental  formation  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  position.  It  is  evident  that 
they  have  continued  for  many  ages  stationary, 
without  any  advances  being  made  in  the  arts  of 
social  existence.  Their  religious  observances,  their 
civil  institutions,  and,  above  all,  their  peculiar  habit 
of  mind,  bear  all  the  marks  of  a  great  antiquity, 
and  correspond  in  so  many  respects  with  the 
accounts  given  in  the  Bible  of  the  practices  and 
manners  of  the  heathen  nations  of  old,  that  we 
can  scarcely  resist  the  conviction  that  they  are 
corrupted  copies  of  a  very  ancient  tradition. 

The  accounts  which  Hanno  the  Carthaginian 
gave  of  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  natives  five-and-twenty 
centuries  ago  were  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
Portuguese  found  them.      The  Carthaginians  saw 
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tMr  night-fires^  aod  heard  tiw  ^maid  of  thdr 
diwiM  and  of  iffl^^ii^  in  the  moofih^t^^^Hi  as  w 
do  at  this  di^.  M  the  traoea  of  fti^mlf  wtiA 
we  find  fai  tibefar  maonera  aad  onrtomo  were  not 
the  lemains  erf*  some  mote  ad«aiK»d  afrteaei  of 
govatuneoty  it  mppmrn  to  »  (makk^  doe  afloi^ 
aaoe  for  the  reatrietive  and  Mmmog  o(fect  of 
idolatry  upim  the  soiiid),  that  tibe  mgmmlty'^AiA 
oodd  posh  them  eo  fiur  wmMt  in  Iheao  o^mgr  agei^ 
have  adtanced  thaaa  e^  fiurtii^  in  the  arts  of 
aedttlhfe.  Th#  1«rtiaioiiy  oi  die  aiioierts  goea  lo 
prove  that  the  Vhicmeaim^  lE^brmmim,  Cm^Atigh 
niana^  Cfr&mmt  l^ptiai^i  Gt^edc^  Romana  i^ 
Arabians,  aQ  in  their  turn,  derived  supplies  of 
slaves  from  the  interior  of  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

We  think  it  very  improbable  that  such  a  traffic 
had  much  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Gold  Coast.  The  first  im- 
pulse which  these  were  likely  to  feel  from  without, 
would  arise  from  the  tide  of  Arabian  proselytism, 
which  the  victorious  swords  of  the  descendants  and 
followers  of  the  Prophet  carried  beyond  the  great 
desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which,  since  the  tenth  century,  have  been  founded 
several  extensive  Mohammedan  states.  The  scat- 
tered pagan  tribes  would  recede  before  the  resist- 
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less  torrents,  and  seek  a  precarious  security  in  the 
festnesses  of  the  forest. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Arabian  caravans,  which 
brought  their  merchandize  to  these  newly-founded 
states,  would  be  the  means  of  diflusing  a  spirit  of 
commerce  beyond  their  boundaries.  The  propaga- 
tion of  the  tenets  of  Islam  by  the  sword  would 
effectually  bar  all  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
true  believer  and  the  infidel ;  and  as  these  cara- 
vans returned  with  slaves,  and  one  Mohammedan 
was  not  permitted  to  enslave  another,"  it  will  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  these  supplies  of 
slaves  must  have  been  derived  from  war  and  man- 
stealing. 

We,  therefore,  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  an 
organised  system  of  slave-hunting  must  have  been 
long  carried  on  by  the  Mohammedan  states  of 
Ghana,  Wangaar,  Sennaar,  Darfiir,  Bornon,  &c., 
the  result  of  which  would  be  to  force  the  pagan 
population  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  western  coast. 
It  might  also  force  upon  them  the  policy  of  con- 
federating for  mutual  defence ;  or,  if  this  should 
appear  too  wise  a  measure  as  a  first  step,  it  would, 
at  all  events,  induce  strong  and  conquering  tribes 
to  incorporate  with  them  the  weak  and  the  van- 
quished, instead  of  exterminating  them,  as  was 
most  likely  the  original  method  of  dealing  with 
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them.  The  first  accession  of  power  would  soon 
be  followed  by  many  subsequent  additions,  until 
pagan  states  would  arise  able  to  cope  with  the 
weak  outlying  states  of  Mohammedanism.  In 
this  manner  would  spring  up  such  a  pagan  power 
as  that  of  Ashantee. 

But  the  very  limited  nature  of  tbe  intercourse 
which  the  interior  countries  of  Africa  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrjing  on  with  the  north  and  with  the 
east,  would  (until  the  coveted  productions  of  dis- 
tant countries,  and  the  manufactures  of  nations 
farther  advanced  in  civilization,  were  more  widely 
known  than  we  can  suppose  possible  at  tbis  early 
stage),  have  httle  effect  beyond  creating  a  species 
of  subordination  of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
which  would  resolve  themselves — according  to  the 
persooal  qualities  of  individuals — into  masters  and 
slaves. 

The  earliest  records  which  we  have  of  the  human 
race  after  the  Fall  represent  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  slavery,  which  appears  to  be  a  natural  phase  of 
society,  in  general,  in  a  certfua  stage  of  its  growth. 
It  existed  long  before  Moses  among  the  patriarchs, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  to  exhibit  itself 
amidst  all  the  various  races  of  man  in  a  variety  of 
shapes,  according  to  their  distinctive  occupations. 
Perhaps  it  assumes  its  mildest  form  amidst  hunt- 
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ing  and  pastoral  tribes,  is  more  exacting  among  a 
people  living  by  agriculture  and  trade,  and  acquires 
its  worst  ^d  most  degrading  shape  where  it  forms 
itself  the  principal  ingredient  of  commerce. 

The  Gold  Coast,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  assume  to  have  advanced  not 
beyond  the  first  stage ;  but  after  that  period,  and 
especially  after  the  building  of  Fort  St.  George  of  El- 
minain  1481,  it  rapidly  attained  its  worst  features. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  origin  of  this 
intercourse  between  the  races  of  Europe  and  the 
negro  races  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  with- 
out standing  aghast  at  the  frightful  picture  with 
which  it  is  associated.  We  see  the  white  tempter 
displaying  to  the  bewildered  gaze  of  the  rude 
savage  the  glittering  toys  and  gewgaws  of  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  and  encouraging  him  to 
expose  in  like  mannef  the  productions  of  his  own 
soil.  We  mark  the  avaricious  sparkle  of  the  eye, 
as,  with  startled  surprise,  he  detects  indications  of 
gold,  and  learns  by  intelligible  signs,  that  the 
country  abounds  with  it.  We  perceive  with  what 
impressive  earnestness  he  attempts  to  induce  them 
to  reveal  their  hidden  treasures ;  how  his  cupidity 
is  disappointed  at  the  smallness  of  the  store ;  how 
his  suspicions  are  aroused  that  concealment  is 
practised   upon   him ;   how   he   coaxes,    how   he 
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ttumteoi^  hm  be  tortm^  fa@w  he  iaiifdb*s  tiieml 
He «t fei^liiifiraMli  Bgm  Urn  miogR  dhkAtp, 
m^  gmdiidiy  Mlok  fiim^ 
upon  the  Tioge  of  ^  h^tiisofi*. 

But  mark  what  a  ^a^e  &m  isbrm^  vksbmi 
htt  effected  wmoog^tiim  simple  peopk.  &aroely 
IsiKft  tfaqr  lost  fi^lii  of  hia  t&iaiii  aaib ;  not  yet 
have  th^  feeoferei  ifro«  Hi^  mgm  and  kide- 
fifiite  aQipiJse  affii  ftar,  j«ih^  ^^w  whole  attmtkm 
hecomes  absc^liid  ^  Aie  eosieaififlri^  of  the 
ymAnm  artides  wUbh  hate  been*  <firtiibi]tol 
luaiongthem.  lli»e  beix»ne  acimi  the  olge^  <tf 
intense  desire^  ad^d  findfy,  i^!^  ^imtentboi  and 
strife,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  strong.  Now  we 
behold  the  effect  of  this  new  element  upon  social 
intercourse.  No  longer  content  with  the  gratificar 
tion  of  their  former  simple  wants,  new  desires  and 
cravings  take  possession  of  their  minds.  These 
they  have  been  led  to  believe  can  be  gratified  by 
exchanging  with  the  white  man  the  gold  of  their 
soil  for  the  coveted  objects. 

To  obtain  this  gold,  labour  is  necessary ;  and  to 
obtain  labour,  hands.  The  chiefs  and  heads  of 
the  community  compel  the  reluctant  obedience  of 
a  portion  of  the  tribe,  to  whose  services  they  lay 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right,  acquired  first  by  the 
natural  obedience  of  the  offspring  to  the  parent, 
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and  confirmed  by  superior  strength  and  a  habit  of 
command.  The  value  of  these  services,  which 
had  been  before  regarded  with  considerable  indif- 
ference, is  now  fully  appreciated.  As  they  sift 
and  wash  the  soil  for  gold,  in  expectation  of  the 
return  of  the  white  man  with  his  coveted  mer- 
chandise, and  as  each  successive  collection  of  the 
valuable  mineral  is  added  to  the  store,  which  the 
heads  of  families  now  begin  systematically  to  col- 
lect, pleasing  visions  of  their  new-blown  conse- 
quence fill  their  imaginations  and  excite  their 
desires.  Often  do  their  longing  eyes  wander  over 
the  waste  of  waters  in  search  of  the  white  sails  of 
the  stranger.  Each  succeeding  morning  and 
evening  find  their  first  and  last  look  turned  in  that 
direction ;  and  as  time  wears  on  and  hope  grows 
faint,  they  turn  with  a  superstitious  awe  to  the  few 
memorials  which  they  still  retain,  and  regard  them 
as  relics  of  some  spiritual  visitant. 

But  again  a  sail  appears,  and  although  long 
eagerly  looked  for,  yet  it  is  not  without  strong 
emotions  of  fear  that  the  natives  trust  themselves 
within  reach  of  the  white  man.  And  how  strange, 
how  complicated  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards 
him !  His  miraculous  approach  from  the  distant 
ocean,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider 
the  boundary  of  the  world ;  the  obedient  and  life- 
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Vk^mpfmauim  of  lusimfid,  wbadst  he  regards aa 
Aflpiiilof  Ae  deep^  as  die  stages  her  oomseand 
ftUa  up  har  ninga  to  last;  flie  odbur,  the  dreas^ 
tiia  arma  of  a  abanga  peqpl^  ao  dMBarBut  tma 
WKfOxatg  with  ^ribidi  ha  ia  fiuo^ar;  the  heaol^  aod 
variefef  of  tiia  oUfeelt  wlodi  aia  exposed  to  las 
ymmdmag  gan^  the  avUlly  with  wfaidi  theae  ave 
fgnJhangeJ  fe  Aa  lyparenfl^' worthless  dostof  tte 
earthy  flie  aider  ^ribidi  ragna  m  the  fitde  wodd  on 
hoard,  the  loud  Anader  ci  his  cannon,  and  all  tfae 
vaiiefef  of  tolalty  new  ohjeols  aobociittod  to  Ui 
fjflffM^flgj  fill  Ida  moid  with  anch  pft«»«g  beiriUs^ 
moat,  tiu^  he  donhta  the  reafity  of  Us  inqireaBioafl^ 
and  beEeyes  himself  to  be  under  the  spell  of  an 
enchanter. 

While  he  is  lost  in  doubt  to  what  dass  of  beings 
he  is  to  refer  this  new  race,  whether  to  regard 
them  as  benignant  spirits  come  to  bless  him^  or 
as  malignant  demons  to  torture  him^  the  subtle 
spirit  of  their  fire-water  mounts  into  his  brain, 
and  exaggerated  conceptions  of  their  power  take 
captive  his  imagination.  The  great  poet  of  human 
natore  has  truly  and  succinctly  described  these  first 
impressions : 

"These  be  fine  things,  and  if  they  be  not  sprites — 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor. 
I  will  kneel  to  him." 
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But,  alas !  he  soon  awakens  from  this  delusive 
iream,  to  a  sense  of  the  very  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion which  his  new  acquaintances  have  occasioned 
in  his  mind.  There  Avarice  erects  his  throne  and 
maintains  his  guilty  state  by  every  species  of  in- 
justice and  oppression.  The  ties  of  blood  are  set 
at  nought ;  the  parent  barters  the  child  to  obtain 
a  glittering  toy,  a  gaudy  cloth,  or  a  riotous  de- 
bauch, and  the  fetters  of  slavery  are  more  exten- 
sively rivetted  by  each  successive  importation 
from  Europe. 

As  yet,  however,  there  is  something  of  modera- 
tion in  the  gradual  and  progressive  rise  of  slavery. 
The  slave  remains  a  member  of  the  same  tribe  in 
which  he  is  born ;  and,  with  the  exception  that  he 
is  transferable  from  one  master  to  another  at  their 
pleasure,  he  scarcely  feels  his  bonds ;  for  to  swell 
the  retinue  and  to  magnify  the  consequence  of  his 
owner,  appears  to  be  a  service  in  which  he  takes 
an  equal  delight  with  his  master,  and  labour  of 
any  description  is  almost  imknown.  It  is  not 
until  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  whose  natives 
suddenly  begin  to  disappear  under  the  blighting 
influence  of  the  white  man,  who  is  even  more  fatal 
to  the  South  American  Indian  than  to  the  African, 
that  the  darkest  features  of  this  frightful  pictiu*e 
are  revealed.     The  feeble  frame  of  the  Mexican 
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cMDmot  support  tiie  Imdens  of  his  Spsnishtifc 
maater,  and  Us  imj  raw  is  pssii]]^  awqr  with  thi 
tiuncHMi  of  MaoUmnm  befom  tiie  mailed  wiion 
of  Castik^  iriiflD  tfaa  atroi^er  phyaical  qaafitM  rf 
the  Dflgjio  suggest  die  trada  m  stsves  fiosi  AfiicL 
The  JndrfatigaMb  Laa  Caaa%  atm^efy  {lartid  aad 
aooeotric  in  Ua  |ihihgiliiiopy»  ghres  hia  piivmfal 
aaooki0n  to  the  imptetatioa  of  negroea  into  Biep^  | 
niols  and  Amerioay  and  Chiiiea  V.  giatifiea  a 
Fkonh  oQurtkr  widi  &0  cKdnnve  pnvflega  of 
importii^  a  stated  amount  of  daTea.  Tfaia  pnhi 
kge  ia  made  a  mattor  of  traffic  wiih  some  Gesoeae 
mordiantay  idio  emDtin%  offgamsa  snd  cany  on  a 
regular  trade.* 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  the 
history  of  the  African,  when  we  see  the  Gold  Coast 
transformed  from  a  wild  and  ahnost  primitive  state, 
where  such  dark  and  cruel  superstitions  exist  as 
ever  haunt  the  human  mind  in  its  natural  and  un- 
reclaimed condition,  and  occasion  barbarous  rites, 

*  Before  the  discovery  of  America  it  was  customary  to 
hold  the  natives  of  Africa  in  slavery  in  Europe.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  they  were  very  numerous,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  enact  laws  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  condition. 
These  slaves  were  chiefly  derived  from  a  system  of  kid- 
napping, which  had  not  the  same  effect  of  rousing  the 
cupidity  of  the  African,  as  the  organised  system  of  trade 
introduced  after  the  discovery  of  America. 
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revolting  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  into 
one  vast  pandemonium,  with  the  worst  passions  of 
our  nature  completely  unchained. 

Previous  to  this  period,  we  might  have  seen, 
perhaps,  the  bleeding  victim  laying  prostrate  be- 
neath the  sacrificial  knife,  have  witnessed  the 
frantic  delight  with  which  the  savage  gloated 
over  the  dying  tortures  of  his  captive  enemy,  or 
the  suspected  wizard  and  witch,  with  their  whole 
kindred,  given  up  to  the  flames;  but  some 
respect  was  paid  to  the  general  ties  of  a  common 
tribe,  and  those  of  a  still  closer  nature.  But  no 
sooner  is  the  negro  received  in  exchange  for  the 
commodities  of  Europe,  and  preferred  even  to 
gold,  than  universal  rapine  breaks  loose,  and  the 
most  sacred  feelings  of  our  nature  are  disregarded. 
We  see  the  white  man,  at  one  time,  having  re- 
course to  the  grossest  dissimulation,  enticing  the 
unsuspecting  African  within  his  power,  and  break- 
ing his  pledged  faith  without  compunction;  at 
another,  we  behold  him  leagued  with  a  friendly 
tribe,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  defenceless 
hamlets,  and  bearing  off  to  his  boats  the  shrieking 
natives. 

Again,  he  leads  a  band  of  midnight  marauders, 
steeled  to  the  perpetration  of  every  revolting  atro- 
city, into  more  populous  villages,  whose  inhabi- 
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tanto  u6  lodced  in  deqi.  He  head^  die  wikt  W 
dii^^  md  imidst  <iie  tenors  ^  a  night  tttaA 
and  tlie  flames  of  tile  bnmmg  fantSi  whidli  cMt 
their  strcM^  leflectim  npcHi  gleaming  sweida  and 
frightful  ooimtenancea,  nera*  b^lbre  bcAidd  hgr  the 
nq;ro,  he  mdm  an  easf  prtegr,^  coerdng  the  strong 
hjr  hard  Uows  and 'nithldaa  etal^  and  boEidii^die 
weak  to  his  wBl  hf  die  mere  qieraticm  of  fiar. 
The  old  and  infirm  are  pasjMd  by  as  wortfakss^ 
and  tbobr  qomikus  remonstranees  often  mbsoo&i 
lor  ever.  For  the  povrarfid,  who  aree^geily  seized^ 
there  are  honds  and  stripes ;  simI  for  hdfdMai 
wmnen  and  duUren,  UM%nk]r  and  aflb^ht* 
Sometimes,  and    this  eventually   becomes  the 

*  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  picture.  As  early  as 
1441 9  Antonio  Gonzales  and  Nnno  Tristan  captured  some 
Moors  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  beyond  Cape  Ba- 
jador,  which  was  the  extent  of  their  discoveries.  They  carried 
them  to  Lisbon ;  but  the  king,  being  given  to  understand 
that  they  were  men  of  consequence  in  their  own  country, 
and  that  they  could  pay  a  ransom,  sent  them  back  to  the 
coast.  Their  ransom  was  paid  in  gold-dust  and  negro 
slaves.  Other  Portuguese  navigators  were  equally  un- 
scrupulous and  less  merciful;  and  our  own  buccaneers 
regarded  the  defenceless  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  as 
legitimate  plunder  to  be  seized  as  opportunity  afforded. 
Even  so  late  as  the  reign'of  Queen  Elizabeth,  great  honours 
were  bestowed  upon  Hawkins,  who  went  to  Sierra  Leone, 
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general  system  of  proceeding,  the  European  rests 
contented  merely  to  pay  for  his  slaves,  and  leaves 
the  details  of  their  capture  to  the  native  dealer,  his 
ally,  whose  tastes  for  such  pursuits  have  been 
assiduously  cultivated  by  every  inducement  which 
ingenuity  and  cupidity  could  devise.  And,  in 
truth,  the  lessons  of  the  white  man  are  not  thrown 
away.  His  pupil  enters  upon  the  pursuit  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  a  natural  instinct,  and  prosecutes 
it  imdismayed  by  any  moral  check.  Every  method 
in  turn  is  had  recourse  to,  to  meet  the  white  man's 
demand  for  slaves  ;  at  one  time  by  open  warfare, 
at  another  by  secret  cunning  and  man-stealing: 
the  debtor,  the  criminal,  and  the  victim  of  a  public 
accusation  are  aUke  devoted  to  slavery.  Even  the 
parent's  regard  for  his  offspring  has  only  reference 
to  his  marketable  value.  Such  is  the  picture,  or 
rather  the  series  of  pictures,  which  presents  itself 
to  our  contemplation. 

To  those  readers  who  have  witnessed  the  effects 
of  this  traffic  upon  the  social  relations  of  a  people, 
the  endless  variety  of  pretext  for  the  bondage  of 
individuals,  and   the  different  modifications  which 

and,  as  it  is  very  naively  told,  "  got  into  his  possession, 
partly  by  the  sword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  negroes  at  the  least,  besides  other 
merchandize.'' 
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it  assume,  appear  so  implicated  and  so  much 
interwoven  with  the  very  frame-work  of  sodety, 
that  any  attempt  at  analysis  may  seem  absurd ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  confusion  and 
strange  anomalies  which  we  encoimter  at  every 
step  of  our  inquiry,  we  yet  hope  to  be  able  to  trace 
its  different  ramifications  and  to  give  an  intelli- 
gible representation  of  the  present  condition  of  tiie 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  slaves  from  birth — Power  of  the 
father  of  a  family  over  its  relations — Predilection  for  mar- 
riages with  relations — Perfect  resignation  of  the  members 
of  a  family  to  bondage — Free  people — Process  of  enslave- 
ment through  marriage — Native  courts  and  laws — Po- 
lygamy— Superstition — Slavery  greatly  aggravated  by 
famine  and  the  export  slave  trade — Vassals- slaves,  pos- 
sessors of  slaves — Necessity  for  a  protector — Hostility  of 
neighbouring  chiefs —  Great  injustice  in  the  internal 
government  of  a  tribe — Order  in  some  measure  restored 
by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — Illustration  of  the 
system  of  panyarring — The  conquest  of  Fantee  by  the 
Ashantees — Oppressiveness  of  the  Ashantee  rule. 

We  have  assumed  with  some  degree  of  pro- 
bability that,  previous  to  any  intercourse  between 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  Gold  Coast,  something  approaching  to  equality 
existed  among  the  diflferent  members  of  a  tribe ; 
and  that  a  species  of  patriarchal  authority,  with  an 
acknowledged  superior,  was  perhaps  the  only  form 
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of  government.  We  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  effect  which  their  first  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  introduction  among  them  of 
European  commodities,  had  in  causing  a  more 
extensive  subordination  of  the  ranks  of  society; 
how  individual  labour  became  associated  with  the 
idea  of  property,  and  nominal  subjection  assumed 
the  character  of  confirmed  servitude. 

We  have  shown  how  trade  increased  the  number 
of  slaves,  or  rather,  perhaps,  gave  a  new  characWr 
to  slavery  by  making  the  person  of  the  slave  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  compact  or  bargain,  and  trans- 
ferable in  exchange  for  gold  or  goods ;  and  liow, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  slave  trade,  the  con- 
dition of  the  individual  was  little  affected  by  his 
state  of  bondage,  inasmuch  as  he  continued  a 
member  of  the  same  community,  antl  had  access 
to  the  same  limited  sphere  of  enjoyments  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Finally,  we  have  taken  a  general 
and  a  rapid  glance  at  the  great  revolution  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  the  slave  trade. 

We  will  now  d^cend  from  these  generalities, 
and  endeavour  to  trace  a  little  in  detail  the  peculiar 
nature  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  processes, 
by  which  it  is  seen,  that  the  progress  of  slavery 
has  been  chiefly  advanced.  In  doing  this,  we  will 
have  little   occasion    to  hare   recoxirse  to  ques- 
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tionable  speculation,  as  the  Gold  Coast  magistrate 
has,  in  the  cases  daily  brought  before  him,  ample 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  those  practices,  either 
in  actual  operation,  or  of  their  having  been  so 
within  the  memory  of  Uving  witnesses. 

The  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  may  emphati- 
cally be  termed  a  race  of  slaves,  for,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  condition  of  slavery  is  the  heritage  to 
which  every  individual  without  exception  is  born. 
If  this  assertion  should  appear  too  sweeping  to 
those  who  have  observed  the  little  restraints  im- 
posed upon  the  general  body  of  the  people,  their 
habitual  idleness,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
any  kind  of  labour,  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  fully 
acknowledged  by  those  who  have  looked  beyond 
the  surface.  These  will  have  observed  that  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  family  possesses  the  un- 
questionable right  to  dispose  of  his  descendants, 
and  collateral  relations,  in  any  way  that  he  may 
think  fit ;  that  they  are  in  fact  so  much  property, 
which  he  can  sell,  pawn,  or  give  away  at  his 
pleasure. 

We  find  the  members  of  a  family  sometimes 
revolting  against  the  exercise  of  this  authority, 
where  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  disposal  of  the 
family  property,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  his 
slaves  and  relations,  is  not  the  general  benefit,  but 
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tiie  fartiddttr  gntification  of  itM  Imid ;  &ay^  tliae 
asre  insliiices  ifAme^  from  Iw  iMdaipeteiiG6»  « 
extaivaga&o^  i|  h»  baen  ftniad  tiMttsiiy  ftr  ^ 
general  intorasft  to  dtepMe  Idnei  aHogcitfaeiv  *Ml  to 
place  another  m^aiber  upon  Uie  l^'ftma^  tisd.*^ 
The  head  of  a  fuoSly  tuit,  lik^^ 
mofe  in  the  light  of  tte  depositoiy  woA^pmib&dkt 
af  t^e  fiunily  iitleiiMi  thitti  td'im  irraifxilaaUe 
master  m^  lodimitfed  iemtldt  mm  |ik  akfir] 
fortibere  is  t^mAb  ^^^lifriia^^  Usod* 

rehtionandik  akk^/dlfao^gl^^ero  tf^^^^ 
of  <iie  ^imily  mju&e  i|Hih^  ligli  «d  seD  bctii  is 
undispttted.  Ifidesd^  die  lAcbewfiEil  M&ftaasfc  If 
combination  of  ^^  members  of  a  fitonly  against 
its  natural  head  is  the  exception  to  (be  general 
rule,  for  the  actual  possessor  of  the  "  stool"  gene^ 
rally  finds  means  to  make  his  authority  felt,  and 
acts  according  to  his  pleasing.  In  this  sense  it  is 
that  every  African  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  bora 
liable  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  only  those 
who  have  become  the  heads  and  representatives 
of  their  different  families  have  immunity  from 
this  condition.  Even  an  arrival  at  this  dignity  is 
far  from  being  an  unfailing  protection^  for  there 
are  frequent  instances  of  native  femilies  delivering 
themselves  over  to  bondage. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  foundation  of  one 
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of  the  forms  of  slavery  in  this  country  lies  very 
deep ;  but  in  this  respect,  we  are  not  aware  that 
they  differ  from  other  primitive  races  of  men. 
The  same  undisputed  authority  and  right  of  dis- 
posal were  exercised  by  the  patriarchs  over  their 
families  and  household.  We  are  to  look  for  a 
solution  of  this  circumstance  in  the  idea  of  posr 
session,  or  the  clear  right  of  property,  which,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  the  parent  has  in  his 
offspring,  and  for  the  foundation  of  this  right  in 
the  nature  of  the  marriage-tie.  This  may  simply 
be  defined  purchasing  a  wife ;  for  whatever  be  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  connected  with  this  union, 
it  in  reality,  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  amounts 
to  this. 

We  need  only  refer  to  the  contract  of  Laban 
with  Jacob  as  a  proof  of  this,  and  of  the  answer  of 
Rachel  and  Leah  to  their  husband,  when  he  sig- 
nified to  them  his  intention  of  returning  to  his 
own  country :  "  Is  there  any  portion  or  inherit- 
ance for  us  in  our  father's  house  ?  Are  we  not 
counted  of  him  strangers  ?  for  he  hath  sold  us." 
Such  we  consider  a  just  representation  of  the 
nature  of  marriages  upon  the  Gold  Coast ;  and 
this  answer  of  the  wives  of  Jacob  conveys  to  us  an 
impression  of  another  similarity  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Gold  Coast  with  that  of  the  patri- 
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arclial  age.  ^*  Is  tliere  any  particm  m  inheiitaiioe 
for  us  in  our  father's  house?"  This  surd^ 
implies  that  it  was  cmtomaiy  to  r^ard  the  pes- 
sesinons  of  a  house  as  a  oranmon  fiunily  fimd,  in 
which  aB  the  members  of  the  fiunily»  wfaSe  Hbej 
remfiined  such,  had  a  share;  at  the  same  tirne^ 
that  the  he;ad  or  re[M-esratative  of  &e  faaaaSly  had 
the  direction  and  disposd  of  it — sudi  a  spec^  of 
possesidon,  in  hdt,  as  passes  in  Afiioit  imd»  the 
name  of  ^^  family  property." 

To  this  idea  of  ah  actual  property  in  (me's 
desomdants  is  to  be  attributed  the  strong  predilec- 
tion, which  we  have  heicace  rraiarked  as  beingvery 
observable,  for  family  intermarriages.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  practice,  in  former  days,  had  been 
carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  within  a  sufficient  distant  degree  of  rela- 
tionship would  admit ;  and  where  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  an  alliance  beyond  the  limits  of  relation- 
ship, care  was  taken  to  form  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  increase  the  number  of  family  adherents 
and  dependants. 

The  father,  for  instance,  purchased  a  wife  for 
his  son,  and  thus  presented  for  himself  the  autho- 
rity of  a  master  as  well  as  the  respect  of  a  pro- 
genitor over  their  offspring ;  while  he  united  his 
daughter,  failing  any  suitable  collateral  relation,  to 
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a  fevourite  slave,  perhaps,  or  allowed  her  to  co- 
habit with  an  adopted  son  or  friend,  upon  condi- 
tions which  secured  to  him  an  addition  to  the 
consequence  of  his  house  in  their  children  ;  for, 
except  an  actual  sale  of  the  female  takes  place, 
these  are  emphatically  considered  as  belonging  not 
to  their  father's  family,  but,  with  some  trifling 
observances  due  to  him,  entirely  subject  to  the 
authority  and  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  mother's 
relations.  We  thus  see  that  even  where  the  hus- 
band does  not  purchase  his  wife,  the  condition  of 
the  offspring  is  not  improved.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  in  one  case  they  are  the  bom  slaves  of  the 
fikther's  family,  in  the  other,  of  the  mother's. 

To  such  as  have  seen  the  perfect  footing  of 
equality  which  exists  in  a  family,  where  a  defe- 
rence for  age  forms  the  only  apparent  token  of 
distinction,  and  who  have  observed  the  general 
freedom  of  action  allowed  to  all,  this  may  appear  a 
harsh  term ;  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  imad- 
visedly,  for  the  system  which  it  characterises  is  no 
antiquated  and  nominal  custom  which  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  one  which  is  yearly  consigning 
thousands  to  actual  bondage. 

The  only  circumstance  connected  with  this 
practice  which  gives  any  mitigation  to  the  feelings 
with  which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it,  is  the 
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absence  ef  SBf  itoief  opjpgmafm  er  of  wmaetmm 
to  ttrair  Ipt  |b  liie  niiidt  ef  ^  vieliiiMU  1%M^ 
vAmto  dw  intoeale  of  tiie  &m^  we  el  eiakc^  iie- 
qiieaiiy  oobm  fobatafilf  end  dieeefiiOgr  ftrvwi 
and  ofier  (besHnkee  a  "wiliiig  Menfiee  to  te 
oeoemtke  ef  tiieir  leiatiena^  end  liusf  fMe  the 
lemiiiidMP  of  tibaiv  litni  afc  a  #^tiiiM<t  ftoeti  HnenL 
mthont  asf  idea  or  in  aflmapfe  to  eyadft.lbe  Mv 
vioe  of  their  maetar  imlA  au  ie4mfi*im  pmeiM 
been  paid  fii#  theeti  ill  doe  IJNm. 

When  an  eecja^Mi  ooeeva  wlpere  a  fti»%  » 
obfiged  to  haye focoime to  adleito  fiiiimemcf 
ite  members/  il  is  goMi^  iibMi  with  aU  mcHHiimjr 
delibeFaticm.  A  gemni  ewQiS  of  tbe  HoiwIkiM 
is  held,  the  nature  of  the  daim  upon  die  fS&piily 
stated,  their  available  resources  reckoned,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  step  which  they  are  about  to 
take  made  manifest  to  all,  and  recommended, 
perhaps,  by  one  who  volunte^*s  hk  own  person 
for  the  conunon  good. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  sudi  a  state 
of  society,  where  a  man's  flesh  and  blood  form  the 
staple  currency  of  a  country,  we  can  scarcely,  with- 
hold our  admiration  from  such  instances  of  devoted 
resignation,  where  every  selfish  feeling  is  made  to 
give  place  to  the  general  interest  If  we  should 
feel  disposed  to  attribute  this  compliance  to  insen- 
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sibility,  which  m^y  fr0quently  be  the  case  where 
the  obedience  is  altogether  passive,  we  must 
nevertheless,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  generous 
motives,  where  the  sacrifice  is  freely  and  even 
eag^ly  tendered ;  and  instances  are  by  no  means 
rare  of  individuals  surrendering  themselves  vica- 
riously to  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  bondage. 

But  notwithstanding  the  perfect  subservience  of 
every  individual  member  of  a  family  to  family 
necessities,  and  to  the  entire  disposal  of  its  head, 
their  condition,  until  this  necessity  arises,  is  by  no 
means  one  of  slavery;  and  they  are,  therefore, 
distinguished  from  the  other  dependants  on  the 
head  of  the  family  by  the  designation  of  "  fi-ee 
people."  Although,  then,  we  have  considered  the 
marketable  use  to  which  every  head  of  a  family 
may  apply  his  blood-relations  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  regarding  them  as  slaves,  we,  nevertheless, 
are  inclined,  upon  fartl^r  reflection,  to  retract  this 
opinion,  and  to  agree  to  their  own  term  of  "  free 
people"  being  applied  to  such  as  never  have  served 
a  master  out  of  their  own  family ;  but  our  reason 
for  doing  so,  is  not  likely  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  impression  of  very  great  immimity.  It  is  upon 
the  principle  that,  while  one  has  sufficient  money 
in  his  purse  he  has  no  recourse  upon  his  strong 
box.     If  the  head  of  a  family  has  resources  to 
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meet  ell  tbe  dainm  v^ptm  hiam^  and  hk  nh&omt 
wiUKiot  coD^oiiigaBy  cilhmd  to  bomii^  theaflie 
euree  <tf  akuvery  may  be  sai^  not  to  have  come  near 
them.  TbBt  ihare  aie  a  iCbw  such  &m&ie8»  ive  aie 
iR^dl  aware ;  bat  with  such  a  frail  protedicm  on  the 
part  of  the  mendiero  of  a  &m3y  ki  a  Gomitry 
where  m%fat  has  hHh«rto  been  rights  and  where 
oommou  deb^  the  dave  trade^  war  and  fimsbe 
have  sB  ia  tarn  dOToaoded  tl^  victims^  the 
dianoe  of  hnmnoity  is  very  miaD.  j^ 

We  have  hare  euumomted  tiie  causes  whkA 
have  ccmverted  a  nominal  servitude  faito  aetud 
bondage,  and  have  scattered  the  difieraat  mmibas 
of  a  family  in  every  direction  without  a  chance  of 
their  being  any  more  united  under  one  head.  A 
short  consideration  of  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
as  we  find  them  to  have  been  exhibited,  with  a 
glance  at  their  general  result  upon  the  present 
aspect  and  formation  of  society,  will  now  engage 
our  notice. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  nature  of  the  marriage- 
tie  is  the  foundation  of  the  family  bondage  which 
we  have  been  considering.  Hitherto  we  have 
confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of 
those  original  and  primitive  marriages  which  con- 
sist simply  in  the  purchase  of  a  wife,  who  becomes 
the  slave  of  her  husband,  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
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dren,  his  slaves  also.  But  in  process  of  time,  as 
different  families  began  to  congregate  together  in 
greater  numbers,  a  new  species  of  marriage  sprung 
up,  where  the  freedom  of  the  wife  and  children 
was  not  sacrificed  to  the  husband,  although,  as  we 
have  stated  above,  they  were  not  released  fi-om 
bondage  to  their  own  relations.  Marriages  of 
this  description  are  effected  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum  in  the  name  of  dowry  to  the  bride's 
family,  and  are  become  now  a  far  more  respectable 
species  of  connection  than  that  which  had  origi- 
ginally  existed  between  master  and  slave.  But 
we  often  find  that  this  marriage  custom  has  been 
made  a  ready  instrument  in  bringing  about  the 
perpetual  bondage  of  the  wife  and  her  children  to 
the  husband  and  his  family.  If  misfortunes  of  any 
description  overtake  the  wife's  relations,  and  lead 
them  into  expenses  which  they  have  not  the 
means  of  paying,  who  so  fit  to  come  to  their 
assistance  as  her  own  husband  ?  They  apply  to 
him  in  vain,  however,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
give  him  security  for  his  loan.  He  will,  perhaps, 
agree  to  advance  a  small  sum  for  their  necessities, 
and  add  it  to  the  amount  of  his  wife's  dowry- 
money,  which  has  always  to  be  returned  to  the 
husband  or  his  relations  at  the  death  of  his  wife 
or  her  separation  from  him. 
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Bi^garcBesft  of  a  day  ofi  eeckony^,  hoirevery  [»- 
Tided  they  obtam  a  sapp^  &at  thav  jnea^it  Btiw- 
silies,  they  leatfily  aaupt  ta  an.  anaBg^D^tt^of 
this  descriptioQ,  xecoise  the  additicaiAani;OTB^iip(m 
the  se(»;yrity!  of  tt^eb/daij^fces*,^  aadx  >ase  fi&  rf 
tiianka  and  gratkude  to  h»  haaband^^  indK>vBflv 
begbi.  to  tyranniaa  a  fittb  aacnei  o^isr  hgmimh^ 
sedng  thatr  flbe  ^  is  gattang  mom  deqify:;  hroelrei'k 
his  aEieshes.  Upoatibe  nei*apflicatk)»JEir  aaeir 
loan,  the  husband  is  mote  ififfieiilttaillbi^^itf^ 
He  oonsadeEs  that  ha  haas^-eaifyadfttiioed  mmg^ 
upon  the .  security  ti  one  pa^wmi  IKiJp  Mt:  w%  aaqr 
now  he  ccnusklered  pawned  to  him  tot  tfiec  aaamrt 
advanced  as  dowry-money,  and  the  additional  kan,) 
and  will  not  open  his  purse  to  relieve  them  unless 
they  give  him  another  pawn.  They  then  most 
probably  ask  him  to  advance  the  new  sum  required 
upon  the  security  of  one,  two,  or  more  of  his  own 
children,  begotten  of  his  wife,  their  relation ;  and 
he  yields  to  their  importunities  upon  this  security. 
His  wife  and  children  are  noW  his  pawns,  and 
cannot  be  redeemed  from  him  unless  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  sums  advanced  to  their  rdations, 
with  fifty  per  cent  additional  for  interest  of  money, 
which,  considering  their  poverty,  is  tantamount  to 
perpetual  bondage  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  very  possible 
that  upon  the  next  application  the  coping-stone  is 
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put  to  this  process  of  enslaving,  by  converting  the 
pawn-bond  of  the  wife  and  children  into  a  distinct 
sale,  attested  by  all  the  formalities  usual  on  such 
occasions. 

If  the  husband  be  a  rich  man,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  having  as  many  processes  of 
the  same  description  going  on  at  the  same  time 
as  his  means  will  allow ;  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  his  wives,  and  where  he  does  not  him- 
self  care  to  marry  the  girls  offered  to  him  in 
pawn,  he  can  always  find  a  use  for  them  for  wives 
to  his  dependants.  As  wealth  in  slaves  and 
pawns  has  always  been  considered  the  most  de- 
sirable species  of  riches,  the  natives  of  the  Gold 
Coast  have  left  no  means  untried  by  which  they 
could  compass  their  object ;  and  have  been  no  less 
unscrupulous  and  adroit  in  acquiring  them,  than 
ingenious  in  devising  such  laws  and  regulations 
for  their  conduct,  as  would  most  durably  rivet  their 
bonds,  and  render  their  restoration  to  freedom  an 
impossibility. 

The  most  Intimate  means  to  obtain  slaves 
which  we  find  to  have  been  adopted,  are  certainly 
those  where  a  money  value  has  been  given  for 
them ;  but  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the  object  for 
which  the  money  had  been  borrowed,  which  had 
cost  the  bondage  of  one  or  more  individuals^  or  to 
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trace  tfie  whole  of  the  usurioiis  piooes#  hy  ^vrtodht 
triflk^  ram  has  be»  swoUeQ  into  a  hearf  4elil| 
beyond  the  power  <^  tibe  debtor  to  fiqaidabe^  oeqpt 
by  the  unoonditioEid  rarrender  of  tii^  peraoiia 
he  has  phoed  m  pawiii  we  would  see  good  nasoo 
to  dasa  tim  plooeea  of  pawtfii^  as  ben^imder  tte 
doak  <^  fiar-dedk^  one  of  «tlb  moat  iiB|aiteQ8 
adiemes  e?er  mTeoted  for  the  pQi^^ 
Ab  it  hdda  out^  however,  tiie  poanMitf  of  the 
redemptkm,  aft  acnne  future  peiMI>  ^  ^ptaaxm 
pawned,  it  la  prefened  to  all  $ttxai  ida,  iriikfc  k 
veiy  rarefy  had  reoouM  to  in  fl^  ftN*  li^^  It 
thus  affcNtb  a  iG|iedies  of  indve  fer  ittle  leoafaete 
the  pawner,  who  ^'lays  the  flatteiing  unction  to 
his  soul"  that  he  has  only  subjected  the  pawnee  to 
a  temporary  bondage,  from  which  he  proposes  to 
redeem  him  when  his  affairs  are^in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition.  And  if  he  cannot  impose  upon 
himself  with  this  delusive  reasoning,  he  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  stifle  with  it  the  anguish  of  a 
mother  whom  he  is  robbing  of  her  children. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  advert  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent occasions  of  man-selling  and  man-pawning ; 
for  where  human  beings  form  the  staple  currency 
of  a  country,  these  occasions  will  be  as  various  as 
our  necessities;  but  where  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  and  the  great  bounty  of  nature  limit  these 
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within  a  narrow  compass,  the  operation  of  the 
system  will  be  foimd  to  exhibit  itself  chiefly  in  a 
few  forms  peculiar  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people. 

The  corrupt  and  extortionate  practices  of  the 
native  tribunals  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  slavery,  even 
when  considered  apart  from  their  decisions;  but 
when  we  take  into  account,  that  crimes,  offences, 
and  misdemeanors  of  every  description,  are  punish- 
able entirely  by  fine,  except  in  cases  of  actual 
murder,  we  trace  an  extraordinary  amoimt  of  the 
slavery  of  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the 
palaver-mongers,  and  the  covetous  spirit  of  their 
laws.  Polygamy  is  also  made  very  instrumental 
for  the  same  purpose,  especially  among  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  commimity.  It  is  customary  for  these 
to  keep  a  number  of  women,  whom  they  call  their 
wives,  among  whom  are  included  pawns  and 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  free  women,  for  whom  dowry- 
money  has  been  paid,  and  who  are  in  consequence, 
to  be  considered  the  most  legitimate  wives.  But 
as  far  as  answering  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
charge  of  adultery,  the  pawns  and  slaves  are  as 
serviceable  as  the  most  legally-married  woman  in 
Christendom. 

Indeed,   it    is  notorious  that  many  of   these 
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ne  maintninad  fer  ^  espsmt  piirpoM  of 
«iiiiiariiig  the  muwapfrtang  wik  tkieir  UwdUi* 
BienftB^ and GiRy oil iheir infiuno^  tvadb indite 
ocmmvHiioe  of  tiidr  husbands,  who  j6eqop% 
hortow  upon  thentm  fMktkxd1kfd€Bmm^dmn^ 
impoied,  as  a  iwafd  fidr  timtf  atanaaiM  eDt» 
piiae,  and  aa  apoomagamcBlr  fir  fidara  iwftdWi^. 
Theie  harpiaa  bong  TCr}C  ifdiiMdkiiiarm  .iUr 
Yooatkii,  Md  boiigU^aaomdad  Iqrtelwi^^ 
abfe  paanrai  ttftne&lmnf  in  m  atate- «if  oatHNb 
eonsga  a  iiunGMoia  hriy  of  .fJafaiMt  to^lwwidaga^ 

SupwititiDii,  and  Aa  tridkan  MadtimfWiFjiitiM'  cf 
the  prittihi^  ov  KetUhmM,  fsdadnhaia  vila9?iiMr 
quota  of  slaTes.  The  aumerous  and  ezpodsive 
observances  which  these  presoibe  to  be  observed, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  or  alleviating  some 
calamity,  often  oblige  the  applicant  for  priestly 
comfort  to  part  with  one  half  of  his  feimily,  to 
secure  a  blessing  for  the  other. 

Even  death,  which  might  be  supposed  calcur 
lated  to  terminate  the  feimily  responsibility,  becomes 
an  active  enslaver,  on  account  of  the  expensive 
obsequies  which  it  is  considered  the  chief  point  of 
honour  to  perform. 

These,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
ordinary,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  natives 
themselves,    the    most    natural    and    legitimate 
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^  aouroes  of  debt,  or,  what  is  synonymous  with  it, 
slavery ;  and  these,  under  whatever  modifications 
of  circumstances^  are  unceasingly  at  work.  But, 
vAnk  the  marriage  contract,  crime,  corrupt  laws 
and  judges,  polygamy,  superstition  and  the  obse- 
qaiss  of  the  dead,  would,  under  the  most  favoiu^ble 
system  of  government  which  we  can  imagine  con- 
sistent with  the  ideas  of  a  just  native  ruler,  create 
a  continual  fluctuation  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  individual  members  of  society,  gradually  tend- 
ing, Uke  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  capitalists  in  a  commercial  community,  to  the 
subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few ;  yet  the  pro- 
gress of  slavery  in  a  social  system  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  be  slow,  and  its  hardships  hght,  in 
comparison  with  the  impetus  and  exacerbation 
given  to  it,  under  the  influence  of  famine,  war, 
the  slave  trade,  and  general  lawlessness.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  the  condition  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
which  has  been  notoriously  subject  to  these  dark 
elements,  labouring  imder  an  accumulation  of 
moral,  social,  political,  and  physical  disease,  which 
gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  mighty  wreck, 
struggling  for  existence,  and  straining  to  save,  to 
strengthen,  and  unite  its  disjointed  members. 
The  tempest  has  indeed  passed,  but  has  left  be- 
hind it  such  evidence  of  its  destructive  power,  as 
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time  alone  and  ttie  ImifiDg  influenoes  of  peace  and 
good  govemmeiit  can  entirely  remove.  It  k 
acardely  neoessary  to  adrert  to  the  peculbur  apm^ 
tkm  of  each  and  aU  of  ttiose  causes,  and  it  woiiU 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  endless  varieties  of 
Hnd  origin  of  slavery  to  which  ttiqr  have  givi^ 
rise.  It  vriU  be  sufficient  tog|ance  at  their  general 
eflbcts. 

To  years  of  scarcity  and  famine  (whidi,  as  fiaras 
can  be  judged  tnm  ike  extreme  fertility  of  the 
mA,  must  be,  in  a  great  measiue,  owii^  to  die 
natural  improvidence  ci  ikd  people)  we  have  a 
diflSorent  species  €i  bondage,  from  that  oonseqtmnt 
upon  an  ordinary  purchase.  Families  pressed 
with  hunger  have  thrown  themselves  at  the  feet  of 
the  rich,  and  purchased  some  relief  from  their 
misery  at  the  expense  of  their  freedom.  If  they 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  bad,  unscrupulous 
man,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  take,  advantage  of 
their  necessities,  and  to  make  money  of  them  by  a 
new  sale ;  but  as  the  chief  ambition  of  the  African 
is  to  be  surroimded  by  a  numerous  train  of  slaves 
and  dependants,  it  will  more  generally  be  foimd  to 
have  been  the  case  that,  even  in  times  of  great 
necessity,  the  rich  man  has  stinted  himself,  and 
endeavoured  to  starve  out  a  famine,  surrounded  by 
'nishing  dependants,  trusting,  in  the  return  of  a 
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season  of  plenty,  to  be  rewarded  for  his  abstinence 
liy  the  display  of  an  imposing  retinue.  Those  to 
whom  he  has  imparted  this  scanty  reUef  are  hence- 
forth  in  reality  his  slaves,  although  he  does  not 
offend  them  by  calling  them  so.  He  adopts  them 
as  a  portion  of  his  family,  treats  them  with  the 
same  regard  as  his  blood-relations,  and  will  not 
sell  or  pawn  them,  except  upon  occasions  of  such 
pressing  emergency  as  would  warrant  him  in 
acting  in  the  same  manner  towards  his  own  rela- 
tions. With  these  they  intermarry,  and  finally, 
all  distinction  of  their  extraction  is  lost. 

This  rich  man's  household  may  now  probably 
consist — Isily,  of  blood  relations;  2ndly,  of  slaves 
bought  with  a  money-price;  and  3rdly,  of  de- 
pendants, who  have  thrown  themselves  upon  him 
for  protection.  In  order  to  trace  still  farther  the 
natural  formation  of  society  on  the  Gold  Coast,  we 
shaU  imagine  this  rich  man,  whom  we  have  seen 
adding  to  the  number  of  his  adherents,  the  victims 
of  hunger,  arrived  at  the  consequence  of  a  petty 
chieftain,  living  in  a  village  entirely  composed  of 
his  own  dependants.  He  is  threatened  with  the 
hostility  of  a  neighbouring  chief,  whose  power  he 
dreads,  but  to  whom,  from  the  equality  of  their 
rank,  or  from  motives  of  particular  dislike,  he  is 
unwilling  to  submit.     He,  therefore,  seeks  the  pro- 
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tootkm  of  some  poimrful  ohkf ;  iit  retam  fm 
^lAaA  he  beooBm  }m  nunalr  ^cumI  nvilboat  lai| 
degraded  to  tlie  ooiidhioil  of  a  abkre,  pi^  Ur 
imdi  homage  wd  Mrviee  a»  the^feu&dr  bafooi  if 
Emope  ia  tiie  Jtaiddb  agei  npdevad  la.  Ihiiv  iMpr 
knls.  11»  he  doei  \rilb»tt  4it  al  iflfridri^  1^ 
tig^te  ovior  lus  Qin  dflwok  and  dq[MDd||pta»^di» 
owe  obedifiBoa  to^h^  ^ooi^  attd.  ip«f  a^rfiHi  (a 
thesiiperk»rad^iii.MnBe^oQ|oa  f#  Aoir  doly^li^ 
their  own  imiinedHitl^  maater.  £fe  aioooinfUMi 
hk  npmor  to  wmv  ^Bwetts  hia  tsBim  ^widi  ha 
retainers  on  aUooeasbM  irf  oaieiiK)!^  ^naita  hin 
whh  presante  at  hisaniiialeiistDflNi  and  exciHi^ 
with  him  mutual  assurances  of  allegiance  and  {mv 
tection. 

In  the  same  manner  as  he  prospers  under  the 
shadow  of  his  superior's  power,  a  gradation  of 
rank  takes  place  among  his  own  dependants, 
who  enjoy  considerable  privileges,  and  are  f/a- 
mitted  to  acquire  slaves  of  their  own.  In  a  state 
of  society  which  does  not  admit  of  isolation,  but 
where  men  are  obliged  to  congregate  togeth^  for 
mutual  safety,  freedom  and  independence  of  action 
are  altogether  unknown.  Such  communities,  too, 
especially  when  the  spirit  of  gain  has  once  beai 
aroused,  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual warfere  with    tlieir    neighbours.      When, 
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therefore,  we  reflect  upon  the  stimulus  given  to 
this  spirit  by  the  introduction  of  the  slave  trade, 
we  at  once  perceive  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
security  to  the  individual  who  has  no  protector. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  place  for  such  a  character  at 
alL  He  is  laid  hold  of  wherever  he  may  be,  and 
iq[>propriated  by  the  finder  with  much  less  ceremony 
than  an  honest  man  would  think  of  using,in  reference 
to  any  trifle  which  he  might  pick  up  in  his  path. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  added  tenfold  to  the  general  lawlessness 
of  men,  opportunities  of  disposmg  of  such  stray 
waifs  as  the  solitary  traveller,  the  hunter,  who 
had  wandered  too  far  from  his  home,  the  la- 
bourer in  his  plantation,  and  the  water-carrier 
returning  from  the  distant  pond,  were  so  frequent 
and  attended  with  so  little  chance  of  detection 
(where  fear,  for  the  most  part,  detained  every  one 
within  the  Umits  of  a  small  circle  of  friendly  inter- 
course), that  it  was  certain  slavery  to  venture 
beyond  these  short  precincts  without  sufficient 
numbers  to  maintain  their  freedom.  This  inse- 
curity confined  them  within  narrow  limits,  and 
rendered  their  knowledge  of  surrounding  tribes, 
and  of  their  relative  geographical  position,  incorrect 
and  circumscribed ;  for  even  the  tie  of  a  common 
superior   was  altogether    insufficient    to   preserve 
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anything  like  mutual  good-will  and  forbearance 
between  rival  vassals  and  their  retainers.  The 
natural  result  of  this  spirit  was  to  maintain  the 
whole  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the  country  in  an 
attitude  of  armed  hostility,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  advantage  of  the  first  feivourable  opportunity 
of  taking  captive  and  enslaving  each  other's  de- 
pendants. If  policy  sometimes  forced  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  forming  for  a  time  friendly  alliances, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  a  hollow 
truce,  which  could  not  withstand  any  strong 
temptation  of  a  present  advantage  which  its  breach 
might  expose  to  them.  These  temporary  leagues, 
which  invariably  ended  in  one  party  becoming  the 
dupe  of  the  other,  often  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
enslavement  of  a  whole  tribe,  being  productive  of 
no  permanent  good,  resulted  in  a  return  to  the 
same  hostile  attitude  which  had  existed  previous  to 
their  formation. 

Being  thus  debarred,  by  what  may  be  termed  a 
species  of  political  isolation,  from  any  permanent, 
friendly,  or  commercial  intercourse,  and  their  sup- 
ply of  slaves  for  traffic  derived  from  beyond  the 
boimdaries  of  each  town  being  limited  to  the 
doubtful  success  of  an  occasional  foray,  the  avari- 
cious spirit  which  had  been  evoked  was  compelled 
to   seek   for   its   prey  at  home.     Hence    sprung 
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those  crael  acts  of  wanton  injustice  which  have 
diaracterised  the  internal  government  of  every 
tribe  upon  the  Gold  Coast,  and  which  at  one  time 
or  other  have  turned  each  man's  hand  against  his 
neighboiu',  notwithstanding  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood, which  the  ties  of  blood  and  dependance 
might  be  supposed  to  create.  Pretexts  the  most 
shallow,  injuries  the  most  imaginary,  crimes  that 
never  had  existence,  have  been  assigned  as  reasons 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  weak,  and  their  conse- 
quent sale  and  exportation. 

Brute  force  entirely  usurped  the  place  of  reason, 
and  fiuniliarity  with  human  suffering  destroyed 
every  seed  of  sensibility.  The  powerful,  in  the 
wantonness  of  their  strength,  have  answered  ap- 
peals to  their  mercy  with  cruel  and  biting  mockery ; 
and  when  the  bereaved  mother  has  wept  for  the 
children  which  have  been  torn  from  her,  and 
"  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not," 
she  has  been  scoffingly  told  to  seek  redress  from 
the  hawk  soaring  in  the  heavens,  or  to  look  for  her 
offspring  in  the  belly  of  a  fish. 

When  the  cessation  of  the  export  slave  trade, 
by  cutting  off  one  of  the  sources  of  the  profits  of 
man-stealing,  and  lessening  in  proportion  the 
avidity  of  the  pursuit,  had  occasioned  increased 
8ecurity,and  opened  a  freer  communication  through- 
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out  the  country,  it  was  found  less  difficult  ftr 
neighbouring  chiefs  to  maintain  those  peaceabk 
relations  with  each  other,  which  were  necessary  to 
the  very  existence  of  a  more  legitimate  tra£Sc 
Self-interest  which,  among  heathens,  is  not  ilie 
least  sensitive  test  of  conscience,  often  counseled 
restraint  and  self-denial,  when  opportunity  and 
covetousness  urged  to  an  opposite  course;  but 
where  the  arm  of  justice  was  powerless,  and  die 
temptation  to  seize  a  present  advantage  stroi^, 
this  principle  formed  but  a  poor  safeguard  against 
injustice.  We  accordingly  find  that  frequ^rt  iD- 
terruptions,  more  or  less  serious^  have  been  con- 
tinually occurring  to  divert  the  new  traffic  from 
channels  which  had  become  unsafe  owing  to  some 
act  of  piu-e  lawlessness,  or  to  the  spirit  of  a  wild 
redress  of  wrongs,  and  the  peculiar  modes  of  its 
manifestation. 

This  wild  redress  to  which  we  refer,  naturally 
arose  out  of  the  difficulty  of  conununication,  and  the 
total  impossibility  of  obtaining  redress  of  injuries 
from  those  living  at  a  distance.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  a  species  of  blind  retaliation  was  had  re- 
course to,  which  complicated  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  the  web  of  injustice,  and  rendered  its  final 
disentanglement  altogether  uncertain. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  this 
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system  without  having  recourse  to  illustration. 
We  shall,  therefore,  suppose  A.  of  Cape  Coast  to 
have  some  daim  upon  B.  of  Accra,  which  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  adjust,  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tance, or  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  which 
makes  the  paths  unsafe.  He,  therefore,  watches 
far  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and  as  soon  as 
he  learns  that  any  Accra  person  is  in  Cape  Coast, 
or  in  its  vicinity,  he  lays  hold  of  him,  and  detains 
him  "  upon  A.*s  head,"  as  they  express  it — that 
is,  he  has  no  intention  to  part  with  him,  until  he 
has  received  satisfaction  from  B. 

The  relations  of  the  person  seized,  as  soon  as 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  have  recourse 
upon  the  family  of  B.,  and  compel  them  to  satisfy 
A.'s  demand,  and  stand  accountable  to  them  for 
the  restitution  of  their  relation. 

When  the  country  is  tolerably  quiet,  and  com- 
munication comparatively  safe,  the  evils  of  such  a 
system,  though  great,  are  still — putting  aside  the 
temporary  inconvenience-— in  some  measure  reme- 
diable ;  but  where  general  lawlessness  prevails,  this 
blind  retaliation  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
it  is  neither  confined  to  persons  of  the  same  tribe 
or  town  with  the  offending  party,  nor  at  all 
measured  by  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  to  carry  out  the 
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illustration  the  whole  letters  of  the  alphabet  woTiId 
not  suffice  to  represent  the  number  of  different 
persons  implicated  in  B/s  refusal,  or  delaying  of 
justice  to  A.  Such  a  complicated  series  of  injus- 
tice renders  it  frequently  impossible  to  trace  the 
effect  to  its  original  cause.  Here  and  there  we 
may  fall  upon  a  few  consecutive  links  of  the  chain, 
and  may  see  how  to  adjust  them,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned;  but  when  we  arrive  at  the  primary 
link  of  this  fragment,  we  are  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  forms  only  a  tangible  point  in  a 
series,  of  which  some  portion  of  the  connection  is 
lost,  but  which  mounts  up  to  an  origin  which 
cannot  be  traced  out. 

The  observation  of  such  a  state  of  society  as  is 
here  described,  led  to  the  remark,  with  which  we 
set  out,  that  "  Physical  strength  is  the  foundation 
of  all  power  in  a  barbarous  state  of  society,  and 
injustice  the  foundation  of  all  property."  And  as 
far,  at  least,  as  property  in  slaves  in  this  country 
is  concerned,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  the  position. 

The  total  impossibility  of  obtaining  redress  has 
leflb  thousands  of  the  creatures,  thus  unjustly  seized 
for  no  delinquency  of  their  own,  in  a  state  of  in- 
curable bondage,  which  has  descended  as  their 
only  legacy  to  their  posterity.      This  system  of 
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"  panyarring"  then,  as  it  is  termed,  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  unavoidable  and  necessary, 
and  little  different,  when  not  carried  to  abuse,  to  the 
embargoes  of  European  governments,  becomes, 
among  a  people  devoid  of  stringent  laws,  a  flimsy 
pretext  for  robbery  and  oppression. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  we  had  already  ad- 
verted to  discordant  elements  sufficient  to  disjoint 
the  whole  frame-work  of  society,  since  they  induce 
us  to  compare  the  bulk  of  the  population  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer  to  the  condition  of  cattle 
in  a  pastoral  country,  in  as  far  as  a  frequent 
change  of  owners  and  locality,  and  a  disregard  of 
the  natural  ties  are  concerned ;  with  this  difference 
in  favour  of  the  brute  creation,  that,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  peaceably  transferred  from  one  possessor 
to  another,  the  unfortunate  African  passes  often 
through  scenes  of  great  cruelty  and  bloodshed  to 
his  new  master.  But  the  coping-stone  is  yet 
wanting  to  complete  the  social  edifice  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  the  last 
mine  remains  to  be  sprung  to  shatter  it  to  its  veiy 
foundation,  and  to  leave  it  in  the  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins  in  which  we  find  it  at  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Ashantee. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  people  so 
numerically  strong  as  the  tribes  of  the  Gold  Coast 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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were,  before  their  invasion  by  liie  Ashaiite«,80 
esaentiaBy  weak  and  incapable  c£  defeiuse.  IVitb- 
out  any  common  raDyii^  pointy  often  at  fisnd  tvidi 
each  other,  and  aaqfudous  and  ^KstmstM  evoiat 
the  best  of  times,  tbey  could  ill  withstand  a  power- 
ful and  united  peop^  moved  by  a  single  wiD,  aad 
more  afraid  of  the  dii^ikasure  of  thear  king  than  </ 
ten  tiiousand  enemies. 

The  weak  and  disunited  tiibes  of  Fantee  M  an 
easy  prey  to  sudi  ininader&  In  &ct,  tiieir  vnsest 
policy  consisted  in  an  abject  sulnnisaon  to  their 
imemies,  from  wtom  escape  ^vas  impossible ;  and 
although  thdr  tender  memes  w^fe  not  much  to  be 
relied  on,  their  best  h(^e  lay  in  anticipating  and 
preventing  the  fierceness  of  their  anger  by  a  timely 
acknowledgment  of  their  inferiority  and  dependence. 
It  fared  worst  with  the  weakest  families  who  trusted 
in  themselves,  and  sought  the  mediation  of  no 
protector ;  such  isolated  creatures  being  considered 
unworthy  of  the  king's  regard,  and  becoming  in 
consequence  the  prey  of  their  immediate  captors. 

The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  induced 
families  and  petty  chiefs  so  situated  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  more  powerful  chiefs,  for  which 
they  bartered  their  freedom  and  independence, 
'^'^ese  accessions  of  dependants  greatly  increased 
consequence,  and  enabled   them   to  give  to 
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their  submission  an  imposing  effect,  which  exer- 
cised a  potent  influence  over  their  fate.  It  tended 
more  to  the  dignity  of  th**  Ashantee  nation,  and 
gratified  in  a  higher  degree  the  lust  of  power  and 
conquest  in  the  king  to  receive  such  chiefs  as  his 
vassals,  than  to  depopulate  the  country,  and  absorb 
the  remnant  spared  from  his  wrath  into  the 
general  Ashantee  population.  But  under  the  most 
£ivourable  circumstances,  the  conquest  of  such  an 
extensive  country  by  a  proud  and  relentless  enemy 
becomes  a  visitation  of  the  most  awful  description 
to  its  inhabitants.  The  fearful  and  sublime  pre- 
dictions of  Scripture,  in  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  not  overcharged  pictures 
of  the  condition  of  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
labouring  under  a  similar  calamity. 

The  policy  of  the  conquerors,  however,  induced 
them  to  prefer  forming  the  conquered  tribes  into 
royal  preserves  for  future  plunder,  to  their  entire 
extinction  at  one  fell  massacre,  or  to  their  indis- 
criminate captivity.  Having  glutted  their  fury 
upon  their  enemies,  and  avenged  the  hardships 
of  a  campaign  attended  with  famine  by  numerous 
acts  of  wanton  butchery,  and  having  made  a 
selection  of  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  gods, 
on  their  return  to  their  capital,  as  well  as  of  slaves 
to  serve  them  in  their  own  country,  the  desolating 
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hordes  wtfhdrew,  to  odebrate  their  conqoest  at 
Ccxmiassie,  and  left  behind  them  a  some  of  deso- 
lation 'which  the  feding  heart  shudders  to  oontem- 
plate. 

It  was  no  part  <^  the  Ashantee  polii^,  however, 
to  alter  the  government  of  the  conqa^ied  conatiy. 
The  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  remained  in  pos- 
session of  what  power  the  conqaer(»r  thought  fit 
to  leave  them,  with  tbe  style  and  rank  of  a  cap- 
tain of  the  king ;  and  in  that  capadty  they  acted 
as  so  many  lieutenants,  govemii^  the  country  in 
the  kmg's  name,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
tinned  to  receive  the  all^iance  and  service  of  their 
own  vassals  and  slaves. 

But  the  king  was  not  content  to  leave  the 
government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
chiefs,  who  might  possibly  in  the  course  of  time 
rally  the  prostrate  energies  of  the  country,  and 
combine  to  throw  off  his  yoke.  In  consequence 
of  this  suspicion,  which  ever  haunts  the  minds  of 
usurpers,  he  appointed  pro-consuls  of  the  Ashantee 
race,  men  of  trust  and  confidence,  to  reside  with 
the  fallen  chiefs,  to  notify  to  them  the  royal  will, 
to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  them, 
and  especially  to  guard  against  and  to  spy  out  any 
conspiracies  that  might  be  formed  to  recover  their 
independence. 
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Although  no  acknowledged  rule  of  taxation 
was  established,  yet  a  systematic  course  of  op- 
pression and  spoliation  was  practised  by  the  king's 
officers,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  conquered  country.  This  re- 
venue, as  happens  generally  among  a  people  little 
advanced  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  was 
chiefly  derived  from  fines  and  confiscations ;  and 
as  the  king's  favour  to  his  officers  was  measured 
by  the  amount  of  their  levies,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  his  approbation,  and  not  the  dictates 
of  justice,  became  their  standard  of  action.  But 
the  king's  dues  were  not  the  only  imposi- 
tions which  the  Gold  Coast  tribes  had  to 
endure.  Not  even  the  terrors  of  a  despot  can 
root  the  principle  of  selfishness  from  the  human 
breast.  His  officers,  the  native  chiefs,  their 
vassals,  and  their  dependants  of  every  degree 
above  the  common  slave,  had  all  ends  of  their  own 
to  compass,  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  superior  preying  upon  the  inferior  classes. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  king's  officers  to  en- 
courage a  litigious  spirit  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  as  the  contentions  and  strifes  of  the 
palaver-mongers  were  a  principal  source  of  emolu- 
ment ;  and  when  the  fierce  passions  of  savage  men 
did  not  aflPbrd  sufficient  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
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^Cfpnmxm,  i»etextB  of  disraqpect  to  the  ka^s 
Mdioritf,  or  of  inkbg  hk  name  in  yain,  wem  at 
wqrs  hadreooorseta^toMii^tliemefusRire^tft^ 
mffBiiiigs.  As  ridies  raioiig  tiie  natire  dikfr  «id 
^people  wore  inoonsisfaBit  with  a  oontiiiuaiioa  of  the 
kill's  atrihorityt  no  pakok  were  «f&ied  4x>  ^nd 
tiiem  to  the  eadaneme  of  poverty.  To  9aA  aa 
extrat  were  these  qipesabns  canied,  that  the 
powers  of  hmmm  eodiiraiK^e  eodU  no  haa^er  hm 
hf  and  hopdess  as  tiie  attempt  wss^  Aqr  c«^»- 
voured  to  throw  off  the  ydce.  Bi^tf  tmsi^liorted 
w  they  were  widi  ihe  «neW8  itf  war,  »Qd  wice- 
m»ted  by  any  dose  bond  ctf  aBianoe,  thqr  ooidi 
offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  king's  power, 
which  they  were  made  to  fed  with  tenfold  severity. 
The  weak  and  hopeless  struggle,  the  tyrannical 
exactions  of  the  conquerors,  the  outrages  committed 
upon  the  English  flag,  which  roused  the  govern- 
ment to  bring  their  tardy  jsuccour  to  the  Fantees, 
the  alternations  of  defeat  and  success,  and  the 
final  recovery  of  their  independence,  have  been 
already  narrated,  and  do  not  require  to  be  enlarged 
upon.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  point  out  the 
effect  of  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Ashantee  supremacy,  upon  the  social  condition  of 
the  people. 

This  may  be  described  as  manifested,  generally, 
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in  a  more  extensive  domination  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  and  a  consequent  diffusion  of  slavery.  There 
became  fewer  masters  and  more  slaves,  many  of 
those  who  had  before  been  able  to  maintain  some- 
thing like  independence  being  constrained,  from 
motives  of  self-preservation,  to  barter  their  freedom 
for  the  doubtful  protection  of  a  chief;  which,  with- 
out securing  them  at  all  times  from  the  fate  which 
they  most  dreaded — that  of  being  carried  away  into 
Ashantee — served  effectually  to  consign  them  to 
bondage  at  home. 

The  cruel  exactions  of  the  oppressors  made  it 
often  difficult  for  the  chiefs  themselves  to  main- 
tain their  position,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  so 
impoverished,  that  they  sank  to  the  condition  of 
slaves.  Others,  to  meet  the  extortionate  demands 
made  upon  them,  having  exhausted  all  their  gold, 
had  nothing  to  offer  but  the  unfortunate  wretches 
who  had  united  themselves  to  them  as  their  only 
hope  of  escape  from  foreign  bondage,  as  any  fate 
was  preferable  to  that  which  awaited  them  at 
Coomassie ;  and  as  the  Ashantees  preferred  money 
to  slaves,  it  became  customary  for  these  victims  of 
a  cruel  oppression  to  go  from  house  to  house, 
offering  themselves  for  slaves  to  any  one  that 
would  satisfy  the  demand  made  upon  them  by  the 
Ashantees. 
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They  thus  proceeded  on  their  jownqr  to  Coo- 
laasflie,  attempting  to  hawk  th^oasdyes  ine?f[}i 
town  through    which   th^    pai^sed.    A  broHier 
mi^t  find  a  mastar  in  one  town,  a  sister  k^ 
another,  a  moth^  in  a  third,  and  so  on;  ttie 
anguish  of  a  separation  giving  phce  to  the  temm    ! 
of  being  sacrificed  at  Goomassia    The  reskiraio^ 
of  the  Ashantee  pro-oonnds  in  the  to^inm  vspm  the 
Gold  Coasty  afforded  thi»a  opportunities  of  beoeodf^ 
ing  intimately  acquainted  witii  the  condition  of  tte 
people,  and  enabled  them  to  apportion  their  exac- 
tions to  their    possessions,  and  to    adect   tii^ 
victims. 

Such  a  system,  where  human  beings  are 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand  with  all  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  common  currency,  struck  at  the  root  of 
every  domestic  and  social  relation ;  and  the  drain 
upon  the  population  consequent  upon  this  incessant 
deportation,  must  have  ,soon  ended  in  the  exter- 
mination or  absorption  of  the  whole  race,  except 
for  the  protection  which  the  government  was  able 
to  extend  to  them.  It  was  not  like  a  trade,  where 
the  benefits  are  reciprocal,  and  where  the  con- 
sumption is  counterbalanced  by  a  proportionate 
supply.  Here  there  was  nothing  but  a  continual 
process  of  exhaustion  occasioned  by  spoliation  of 
the  worst  description.     It  was  no  wonder   then, 
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that  the  Fantees  became  aware,  that  their  very  ex- 
istence as  a  people  was  incompatible  with  Ashantee 
supremacy,  and  that  even  they  were  aroused  to 
throw  off  the  yoke. 

The  imagination  of  the  reader,  after  the  account 
w^hich  has  been  given  of  the  dark  elements  which 
have  in  turn  brooded  over  and  poisoned  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  Gold  Coast,  wiU  have  little 
difficulty  in  picturing  the  exhausted  and  dis- 
organized  condition  of  the  people  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  As  our  representation,  however,  would 
be  incomplete  without  tracing  the  effects  of  the 
abolition  of  the  export  slave  trade,  the  extension 
of  legitimate  commerce,  the  fruits  of  peace,  of 
consequent  seciuity,  and  comparative  good  govern- 
ment, we  will  endeavour  to  extend  the  view  to  the 
present  time. 
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OOIMPBISZHO  ALL  THE  IMPOBTAlTr  ADDITIONAL  I70TES,   LETTERS,  AND   OTHER  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, LAST  MADE,  CONSEQUENT  ON  THE  BB-EXAMINATION  OF  THE 

ORIGINAL  MS. 

^''We  rejoice  to  welcome  this  beantifal  and  compact  edition  of  Evelyn.  It  is  intended  as 
ft  QODipaiikm  to  the  recent  edition  of  Pepys,  and  presents  many  claims  to  interest  and  notice. 
9fffl3|jii  wu  greatiiy  above  the  vast  majority  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  Diary  which 
iMMBdi  Hie  moidents  in  his  long  life,  extending  07er  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  is  de- 
'mniJly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  the  language.  He  took  part  in  the 
ImloDg  omt  of  the  civil  war  against  Charles  L,  and  he  lived  to  see  William  of  Orange  ascend 

efbrane.    Through  the  days  of  Straffiird  and  Laud,  to  those  of  Sancrofb  and  Ken,  he 
'tiie  timdj  friend  of  moderation  and  peace  in  the  English  Church.    He  interceded 
fior  the  royalist  and  the  regicide ;  he  was  the  correspondent  of  Cowley,  the  patron  of 
.Ti^Ior,  the  associate  and  fellow-student  of  Boyle;   and  over  all  the  interval 
lYfliidyGk  and  Eneller,  between  the  youth  of  Milton  and  the  old  age  of  Dryden, 
and  the  arts  found  him  an  intelligent  adviser,  and  a  cordial  friend.    There  are,  on 
vliok^  very  few  men  of  whom  England  has  more  reason  to  be  proud.  He  stands  among 
flnt  in  the  list  of  Gentlemen.    We  heartily  conunend  so  good  an  edition  of  this  English 

"  Hub  work,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  necessary  companion  t^  the  popular  histories  of  our 
.  floontiy,  to  Hume,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  Lin^rd.— ^tm. 


Also  preparing  for  Publication, 
A  "New  and  Improved  Idbrary  Edition,  in  Eour  Volumes,  of  the 

DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OE 

SAMUEL  PEPYS,  F.RS. 

.aJDZXBB,   WITH   NUMEROUS    ADDITIONAL  NOTES,   BY 

EICHARD  LORD  BRAYBROOKE. 

"Tiw  aUflit  jdotnre  of  the  age  in  which  the  writer  lived,  and  a  work  of  standard  im- 
I  In  Rngnsh  Hterature.** — A^tenamm, 


ESTEEESTING  WORKS 


SURKE'S  PEERAGE  AND   BARONETA 

A  HEW  EDITION, 
THOROUGHLY  REVISED   AND  CORRECTED  THBOUGHO 
FROM  THE  PERSONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  OP 
THE  NOBILITY,  ic- 
Willi  Uje  ARMS  C  tSOO  io  Damber)  accnntel;  cngntved,  and  incorporated  «itb  tl 
In  1  ToL  (compriaing  ns  mach  matler  u  twrat;  07111111117  Tolanies},  38fi.  boo. 
Thii  Mm  edition,  vrtich  boa  eaguged  the  aathor'a  closest  attention  for  a  com 
timF,  eompriBCs  mncb  new  and  inteiutiDe  iafarmatioii,  anii,  it  is  conSdentlT  pr 
will  be  roDiid  Ilie  mrat  coin|iKbeiuiTC,  most  inlfresljcg,  and  most  perfect  bistor 
lilted  cliisM  erar  prodncea. 


URKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  IMDED  GM. 

^  @iEncaIoguaI  BittionaiQ 

>OF  THE  WUOLE  OF  THE  UNTITLED  ARISTOCBACY 
ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  lEELAND: 
Comptising  Particulars  of  100,000  IndiTidunls  connected  with  them 
la  3  TOlomca,  royal  Svo,  iDcladiag  Ibe  Sopplemeot  nod  Index,  beaotiMly  printed  in 
ColaTnno,  compnaing  more  mattfr  tbiiD  30  ordmaiy  TblameG, 
price  21.  2s.,  elegantiy  bonod. 
Tbe  Lnndod  Gentry  of  England  ure  so  closely  connected  with  tbo  stirring  rccon 
etentful  lustory,  tiiat  some  acqniunlance  with  thi.-ni  is  a  raall*r  of  necesflif 7  «itb  U 
Utnr,  the  lairjer,  Ilia  l>ihtoricnl  student,  tbe  speculator  io  potilies,  and  the  curious 
grapliic&l  and  aptiiioai'ian  lorei  and  oven  tbe  very  Apirit  of  ordinary  cnriosity  will 
to  H  dcaire  to  trace  the  otipn  and  ptOEress  of  those  families  whoae  influence  pcrr. 
lowna  and  villages  of  our  land.    This  work  farnishea  suchn  nusa  of  anlhentio  inft 
in  regard  to  all  the  principal  bmiUes  in  tbe  kingdom  as  has  nercr  before  been  attet 
bebrouglittogetbor.     It  relalos  to  tho  untitled  families  of  rank,  as  the'Teer 
Baronetage "  does  to  the  titled,  and  forms,  in  fact,  a  peerage  of  the  nntilled  aril 
It  embraoes  the  whole  of  tbe  landed  interest,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  library 
genllemai. 


BQRKE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
EXTINCT,  DORMANT,  &  ABEYANT  PEERA 

OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

Bean^nll;  printed,  in  1  toL  8vn,  containing  800  double-column  pages,  21s.  boi 
This  work,  formed  on  a  plan  precisely  simiiur  lo  that  of  Jlr.  Burke's  popular  Die 
of  tie  present  Peerage  and  Baronelflge,  comprises  those  peerages  which  have  be 
pended  or  extingaished  since  tho  Conqnest,  particularising  the  members  of  eacli  fi 
each  ccneration,  and  brineiug  the  linengo,  in  all  jwssible  coses,  llu^ugh  either  collat 
iemalea,  down  to  eiialuig  liouses.  It  connects,  in  many  instances,  tho  new  with 
nobility,  nnii  it  will  in  nil  eases  sbow  the  cause  which  has  influenced  the  rcviva 
eilinct  dignity  ui  a  new  crfiition.  It  should  bo  parlicnlarly  noticed,  that  this  ne 
yipertaina  ncurljr  as  much  t"  — '=-'  "-  >"  —i^-i  — .«"-  -e  j i..™ -.!«>, . 
d:gaitiea  put  so  ay,  it  rarely 
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[JES  OF  THE  PRINCESSES  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  MRS.  EVERETT  GREEK 
"35^  4  vols.,  post  8vo,  with  Blustrations,  10s.  6d.  each,  bound. 

MADAME  CAMPAFS  MEMOIRS 

OF  THE  COURT  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 
CSheaper  Edition,  2  vols.  870,  with  Portraits,  price  only  12s.  bonnd. — In  French,  7s. 

'  We  hare  seldom  perused  so  entertaining  a  work.  It  is  as  a  mirror  of  the  most  splen- 
Ckmrt  in  Enrope',  at  a  time  when  the  monarch;^  had  not  been  shorn  of  any  of  its  beams, 
•■  *T  particularly  worthy  of  attention." — Chronicle. 


5HE    LIFE  AND   REIGN    OF    CHARLES  L 

"•  By  I  DISRAELI. 

A  NEW  EDITION.    REVISED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  EDITED  BY  HIS 
SON,  THE  RT.  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.    2  vols.,  8vo,  28s.  bound. 

:.   ^  ••  By  far  the  most  important  work  on  the  important  age  of  Charles  I.  that  modern 
^  limes  nave  produced.*' — Quarter^  Review, 

LIFE  OF   PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

Second  Edition,  1  volume,  post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

^  We  have  perused  this  work  with  extreme  interest.    It  is  a  portrait  of  Talleyrand 
[dnwn  by  his  own  hand." — Morning  Post. 

^  A  more  interesting  work  has  not  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years.    It  is  in  truth 
kfomplete  Boswell  sketch  of  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  age." — Sunday  Times. 

MEMOIRS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE 

AM)  fflS  COFTEMPORARIES, 

INCLUDING  NUMEROUS  ORIGINAL  LETTERS,  FROM  STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

EDITED  BT 

ELIOT  WARBURTOK 

Cheaper  Edition,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Portraits,  16s.  bound. 

Perhaps  no  name  of  modern  times  is  productive  of  so  many  pleasant 
associations  as  that  of  "  Horace  Walpole,**  and  certainly  no  name  was  ever 
i  anore  intimately  connected  with  so  many  different  subjects  of  importance 
1  in  connexion  with  Literature,  Art,  Fashion,  and  Politics.  The  position  of 
f.  various  members  of  his  family  connecting  Horace  Walpole  with  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Court,  and  the  Legislature — his  own  intercourse  with  those  cha- 
'  racters  who  became  remarkable  for  brilliant  social  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties—and his  reputation  as  a  Wit,  a  Scholar,  and  a  Virtuoso,  cannot  fail  to 
render  his  Memoirs  equally  amusing  and  instructive.  They  nearly  com- 
Dlete  the  chain  of  mixed  personal,  political,  and  literary  history,  commenc- 
ng  with  "  Evelyn"  and  "  Pepys,'*  and  ending  almost  in  our  own  day  with 
he  histories  of  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Lord  Mahon. 
**  These  Memoirs  form  a  necessary  addition  to  the  library  of  every  English 
entlcman."—  Standard. 
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Nbw  and  Cheaper  EDmoN.    2  vols,  post  8yo,  lOs.  bound. 
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-  •l*  Care  should  be  taken  to  order  "  Colbubn's  Authorised  Translation." 
zMiTB.  Any  of  the  volumes  may,  for  the  present,  be  had  separately,  at  68.  each ;  and  sub- 
^"^  —  areieeomniendedto  complete  theur  sets  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
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Biographical  Memoirs  of 
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of  smgular  ability,  wim  a  genius  more  that  of  Bulwer  than  any  to  whom  we  can  ca 
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ASHANTI 


AND 


THE  GOLD  COAST. 


PBELIMINABT. 

^HERB  seems  a  general  disinclination  to  ac-H   ' 
aiowledge  any  acquaintance  with  the  history    ^^ 
f  oar  territorial  rights  and  duties  on  the  west 
oast  of  Africa.  This  feeling,  however,  is  more  J^ 
he  result  of  a  disinclination  to  search  for  in- 
Drmation  on  the  subject  than  from  any  lack 
\f  existing  sources  from  which  to  draw  the 
Jiowledge  required. 

The  following  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage : — ^Bowdich's  Mission  from  Cape  Coast 
yastle  to  Ashanti,  1819 ;  Dupuis'  Journal  of 
k  Besidence  in  Ashanti,  1824;  Beecham's 
Account  of  Ashanti  and  the  Gk)ld  Coast, 
.843 ;  Cruickshank's  Eighteen  Years  OA  ^^ 
hM  Coast  of  AMca,  1863;  M^jor  Bidketts' 


Preliminary. 


Narratiye  of  the  Ashanti  War,  1831;  Miss 
Tacker's  Abbeokata,  1853 ;  Horton's  Physical 
and  Medical  Climate  and  Meteorology  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  1867 ;  Winwood  Readers 
African  Sketch  Book,  1873 ;  Beport  of  Com- 
mittee of  House  of  Commons,  1844;  Beport 
of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1865 ; 
Treaties,  <fec^  1872 ;  Correspondence,  1872-3 ; 
Lecture,  B.  U.  S.  L,  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Jt 
is  hoped  that  this  pamphlet  may  help  in  some 
degree  as  a  due  in  the  labyrinth  of  Gk)ld  Coast 
troubles. 


:^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROTEOTED  TERRITORY. 

IE  Gk)ld  Coast,  which  is  likely  for  some 
ne  to  attract  the  public  attention,  extends 
)m  the  river  Yolta  to  the  river  Assini. 
To  the  westward  of  the  Assini  is  the  Ivory 
^t  To  the  eastward  of  the  Yolta  is  the 
ave  Coast. 

The  Gold  Coast  Settlements  and  Protected 
jrritory  with  which  this  country  is  connected 
>  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  above- 
dntioned  geographical  definition. 
The  coast  line  of  the  British  territory  ex- 
nds  from  a  point  in  the  Slave  Coast  near  the 
eridian  of  1°  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  me- 
3ian  of  3°  10'  W.,  a  point  12  mUes  to  the 
stward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Assini. 
The  seaboard  of  this  territory  is  now  owned 
'  protected  entirely  by  Great  Britain. 
To  the  westward  of  3°  10'  W.  the  territory 
owned  by  France;  and  that  power,  until 
tely,  occupied  several  forts  or  fortified  stations 
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at  Grand  Bassam,  abd  iidar  the  mouth  of  the 
Assini,  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  of  that 
river,  and  French  influence  was  asserted  as  far 
as  Little  Bassam. 

The  French  have,  however,  withdrawn  their 
troops,  and  have  let  their  fortified  posts  to  the 
British  mercantile  house  of  Messrs.  Swanzy, 
who,  in  the  inner  waters  of  the  lagoons  formed 
by  the  Assini  and  the  Tando,  have  now  above  * 
forty  steam-vessels  engaged  in  prosecuting 
l^itimate  commerce. 

The  French,  though  they  have  withdrawn 
their  troops,  have  not  made  over  their  terri- 
tory by  treaty  to  Great  Britain,  and  still 
maintain  a  naval  connection  with  this  de- 
pendency. 

To  the  east  of  the  British  territory  are  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  Slave  Coast,  which  inter* 
venes  between  the  sea  and  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey. 

The  fortified  stations  which  dot  the  shore 
idong  these  250  miles  have  lately  become  ex- 
clusively British.  Some  are  deserted,  some  are 
in  ruins,  but  all  must  be  recorded  in  order  to 
render  any  statement  intelligible. 

The  reader  must  be  reminded  that  the  forts 
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ind  fortified  stations  along  the  Gold  Coast  were 
luring  the  early  part  of  this  century  owned  by 
he  Britiish^  the  Danes,  and  the  Dutch. 

In  1850  the  Goyemment  of  Denmark  trans- 
erred  all  its  forts  and  rights  to  the  British 
3rownforl0,000i. 

In  1867  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
ransferred  all  its  forts  and  rights  westward  of 
lie  Sweet-Water  River  to  Holland,  receiving 
rom  Holland  in  exchange  all  the  Dutch  rights 
md  possessions  to  the  eastward  of  that  river. 

In  1872  the  Government  of  Holland  trans- 
!erred  to  the  British  Grown  all^  its  forts  and 
^rritory  and  rights  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in- 
cluding those  which  had  been  transferred  by 
[xreat  Britain  to  Holland  in  1867. 

Beginning  froni  the  eastward  these  places 
ire  as  follows.: — 

[^tdttah  (Eeta)        ••  ..  Formerly  Danish. 

Mda        „  „ 

ETingo,  Fort  Fredensboig  «•  Danish* 

Prampram,  Fort  Y<amon «.  ..  British. 

lassj,  Fort  Angostenborg  ••  Formerly  Danish. 

( Ohrisiiansborg  ••  ..  ,»  „ 

Aocra  i  Or6yeo(Biir ..     ..  :.  Datch  till  1867. 

'  \  Fort  James       m  «•  British. 

Winnebah        ..      ••      ..  ..         „ 

Afam       ..     ..     o     ..  ..  Dntoh  tiU  1867. 
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OmnaQtine      Dntoh  till  1867. 

Anamaboe        British. 

Nassau      Datch  till  1867. 

Gape  Coast  Oasde British. 

St  George  dia  Uiiia      ..      ..     Dntoh  till  1872. 
Oommancbi       British  till  1867;  Dntoh 

till  1872. 

Chama     Dntoh  till  1872.  ^ 

Seoondi    ..      mm 

Taoorady ..  „  „ 

Bontry     „  „ 

Dixoore British  till  1867;  Dntoh 

till  1872. 
Akoda  (Fort  Dorothea)  ..      ..     Dntoh  till  1872. 
ATim,  Fort  St  Anthony  ^  „ 

ApoUcmia British  tiU  1867;  Dntoh 

till  1872. 

Neither  Dane  nor  Englishman  claimed  any 
territory  outside  their  forts.  At  Axim  the 
Dutch  owned  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
as  large,  perhaps,  as  Hampshire,  and  watered 
by  the  river  Ankobar.  It  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  kingdoms  of  Apollonia,  of 
Denkera,  and  of  Western  Wassaw,  whose 
sovereigns  claimed,  and  until  1867  were 
acknowledged  as  the  recipients  of,  British  pro- 
tection. Elsew&ere  tlie  Dutch  held  no  terri- 
tory, as  they  had  resigned  their  claim  to^a 
tract  of  land  near  Accra  in  1867.  All  the 
lights  of  Denmark  and  of  Holland  having  since 
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L872  been  absorbed  by  Great  Britain,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  describe  the  area  of  the  so-called 
Protected  Territory. 

Until  the  Treaty  with  Holland  in  1872 
mere  was  some  difficulty  in  determining  the 
limits  of  British  Protected  Territory. 

As  Great  Britain  has,  however,  now  assumed 
Hie  responsibilities  of  Denmark  and  Holland, 
Hie  limits  of  the  Protected  Territory  may  be 
iefined  with  some  accuracy. 

On  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  exceptmg 
)nly  those  forts  and  stations  already  enume- 
rated which  belong  absolutely  to  Great  Britain, 
md  are  on  the  shore. 

On  the  east  the  river Volta  to  lat.  6^  20'  N.j 
)n  the  west  the  river  Tando  to  about '  lat 
3^  10'  N.,  and  on  the  north  the  kingdom  of 
^shanti. 

This  frontier  is  coincident  with  the  northern 
tontier  of  the  Protected  States  of  Denkera,  of 
^ssin,  of  Akim,  and  of  Akuamu. 

The  line  of  demarcation  betwixt  these  states 
and  Ashanti.  is  drawn  from  about  6^  10'  N.  on 
Hie  east  bank  of  the  Tando  River  to  the  town 
)f  Terraboom,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ofim 
Kiver ;  it  there  follows  the  line  of  the  Ofim  to 
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its  junction  with  the  river  Prah.  From  that 
confluence  the  boundary  is  marked  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Prah  to  lat  6^  20'  N^  and 
then  appears  nearly  to  follow  that  parallel 
to  the  river  Volta.  This  territory  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  river 
Prah,  which,  from  its  junction  with  the  Ofim  to 
the  sea,  flows  in  a  southerly  direction.  In 
the  eastern  half  the  territory  is  subdivided 
into  many  small  states,  and  in  them  British 
influence  is  paramount,  except  perhaps  in  dis- 
tant Akuamu,  whose  loyalty  is  said  to  be 
doubtfoL  In  the  western  half  the  Dutch  in- 
fluence prevails  on  the  seashore ;  but  until  the 
transfer,  or  rather  the  attempted  transfer,  to 
Holland,  in  1867,  of  our  rights  in  those  dis- 
tricts, the  inland  peoples  desired  and  appre- 
ciated the  British  protection. 

To  the  west  of  the  Prah  the  kingdoms  of 
Amanahea,  of  Aowin,  of  Ahanta,  of  Wassaw, 
and  of  Denkera,  occupying  the  principal  place 
among  the  Protected  Tribes,  and  smaller  po- 
tentates, such  as  the  kings  of  Secondi  and 
El  Mina,  are  more  or  less  important  accordmg 
to  their  geographical  position. 
V  ApoUonia,  on  the  extreme  western  seaboard. 
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'eferred  British  posisession  to  Dutch  in  1867, 
id  its  king  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
inounce  the  British  connection. 

Assini  is  the  next  state  on  the  shore,  and 
itirely  Dutch  in  its  inclinations. 

Ahanta  is  a  considerable  state,  and  the 
^rts  of  Dixcove,  Boutry,  and  Secondi  are 
ithin  its  territory.  • 

The  small  state  of  Ghama,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^rah,  and  the  king  of  El  Mina's  territory  on  its 
astern  shore,  ar6  completely  influenced  by  the 
olicy  they  inherit  from  the  Dutch  connection. 

The  once  powerful  kingdom  of  Denkera,  on 
he  Ashanti  frontier,  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
^hich  in  former  times  contested  with  Ashanti 
he  supreme  power.  Its  king  is,  and  has  '- 
ilways  been,  most  loyal  to  British  protection, 
nfluenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  hostility  of  his 
lorthem  hereditary  foe.  Denkera  is  rich  in» 
{old  fields,  83  yet  undeveloped.  It  contribute 
i  force  of  6000  men  to  the  Fanti  forces  under 
Kmg  Quachie  Fram. 

The  powerful  state  of  Wassaw  lies  north  of 
Ahanta  and  south  of  Denkera,  with  the  Prah 
as  its  eastern  frontier. 
In  spite  of  the  attempt  to  detach  it  fix)m; 
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British  protection  in  1867,  its  loyalty  to  Eng- 
land remains  unimpaired,  and  its  king  has 
hailed  with  satis&ction  the  undivided  authority 
of  Great  Britain,  now  established  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate. His  quota  of  men  for  the  present 
war  is  placed  at  10,000. 

To  the  east  of  the  Prah  the  territory  is  more 
subdivided. 
Thirly-one  kings  or  chiefe  attached  their 
17a  1S78.  signatures  to  the  proposed  Fanti  Confedera- 
tion on  the  24th  November,  1871. 
]^^%        Li  the  *  Bough   Estimate'  of  the    Fanti 
^^^      forces  submitted  by  the  Administrator  on  the 
2nd  February,  1873,  twelve  kings  are  named 
whose  united  contingent  alone  amounted  to 
*  between  63^000  and  70,000  men. 

The  ancient  Fanti  Kingdom,  which  extends 
along  the  sea  coast  from  the  Sweet-Water  Biver 
.  to  Mumford,  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  present 
Eang  of  Fanti,  who  holds  his  Court  at  Man- 
kessan,  is  rather  respected  for  what  he  repre- 
sents than  from  the  power  which  he  now 
-  possesses.  Yet  Quasie  Edos,  Eing  of  Mankes- 
san,  the  representative  of  the  Fanti  kings,  was 
chosen  by  his  compeers  as  one  of  the  two 
EingB  P^dent  of  the  Fanti  Confederation. 
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Within  Fanti  are  Gape  Coast,  Anamaboe, 
Lbra,  Donquah/Dominassie,  Mankessan,  and  ^ 
Ljimacoo.  All  of  these  petty  states  have 
eparate  kings  or  chiefe,  and  there  are  others  of 
rhich  there  is  not  at  present  any  accnrate 
ecord. 

The  quota  of  men  for  the  present  war  of 
ome  of  these  tribes  may  perhaps  assist  us  in 
aeasuring  their  relative  importance.  Thus, 
]!ape  Coast  is  rated  at  3000  men ;  Anamaboe, 
inder  its  king,  Amoanoo  lY.,  at  from  2000  to 
tOOO ;  Abrah,  under  its  king,  Anfoo  Otoo  (the 
oint  King  President  of  the  proposed  Fanti 
Confederation  with  the  King  of  Mankessan), 
^ntributes  3000  men ;  Ajimacoo,  under  King 
\foquah,  2000  men.  ' 

The  country  included  in  these  states  just 
nentioned  never  rises  above  200  feet  from  the 
tea  level  The  whole  of  the  country  is  one^ 
x)ntinued  forest  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage. 
Che  plains  are  not  of  great  extent,  and 
luring  the  rainy  season  are  flooded  by  the 
ivuletswhichintersect  them,  and  the  exhalations 
iS  the  waters  subside  are  very  iqjurious  to  the 
Buropean  constitution.  It  is  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  the  Protected  Territory^  and  for  its 
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eiyili2ation  it  is  principally  indebted  to  the 
sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 

Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  throughout 
this  district. 

To  the  east  of  these  tribes  are  Essecumah, 
Ackoomfee,  and  Gomoah,  the  two  last  named 
extending  to  the  sea.  Essecumah  is  not  named 
in  the  *  Bough  Estimate '  as  sending  a  contin- 
gent to  the  present  armament,  but  its  chief, 
Quabina  Abba  Eang,  is  known  as  loyal  to  the 
British  protection. 

Ackoomfee,  of  which  Coffee  Ackinnee  is 
king,   contributes   6000   or   6000  men,  and 
Quassie  Tando,  the  king  paramount  of  Gomoah, 
and  Quabina  Ockill,  king  of  Western  Gomoah, 
^  are  described  as  providing  a  force  of  15,000  to 
20,000  men.    The  climate  and  character  of 
these    districts    is    similar   to   that  already 
.  described  in  the  Fanti  district. 
'     Of  Gomoah,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  populous,  barbarous,^and  fertile.    The  dis- 
trict of  Win^ebah  extends  along  the  coast 
for  about  40  miles.    The  population  is  indus- 
trious and  hard-working.    The  canoes  of  the 
Gold  Coast  are  almost  all  built  in  this  district. 
Palm  oily  maize,  and  ground  nuts,  are  produced 
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Q  abandancOy  and  a  small  supply  of  gold  dust 
s  obtained.  The  King  of  Winnebah,  Henry 
iquali,  is  a  Ghristiany  and  uses  his  influence, 
¥hich  is  considerable,  in  enforcing  among  his 
)eople   the    doctrines  and    practices  of  the 

Christian  faith. 

• 

Fine  timber  is  obtained  from  the  forests  with 
rhich  this  district  is  bountifully  supplied. 

Following  the  coast  we  now  reach  Accra, 
rhis  settlement  still  retains  the  character  it 
las  derived  from  the  three-fold  occupation  it  so 
ong  underwent  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Dane, 
t  comprises  James  Town,  or  English  A^^cra ; 
/r^veccBur,  or  Dutch  Accra;  and  Christians- 
lorg,  or  Danish  Accra.  Each  town  has  a  king,  of 
Fhom  Gudjoe  rules  in  the  old  British  territory, 
?aocie  in  the  Dutch,  and  Dawoonah  in  the  - 
)anish.  Tacqie,  however,  has  the  advantage 
f  the  Fetish  man,  or  priest,  living  under  liis 
ontrol,.and  so  is  able  to  assume  a  superiority  . 
ver  the  others. 

The  country  of  Accra  is  flat  and  dry. 
Torth  and  north-west  of  Accra  is  Akuapim ; 
[lis  is  a  mountainbus  region.  Its  capital,  Akro- 
ong,  is  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
fere  the  Basle  Mission  has  its  head-quarters^ 
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and  at  this  hospitable  station  the  European  suf- 
fering from  the  climate  of  the  Gold  Coast  may 
recover  in  its  balmy  shades  and  cool  breezes 
the  energy  he  has  lost  in  the  plains  below.  Its 
population  consists  of  industrious  farmers,  culti- 
Tating  coffee  and  palm  oil.  Gold  dust  is  also 
produced.  Its  children  are  taught  in  their 
schools  both  the  English  language  and  their  own. 

To  the  east  of  Accra  is  Adangme,  which 
continues  a  coast  line  and  district  similar  to 
Accra,  until  it  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Voltai- 

Forty  miles  from  the  coast  Adangme  ends 
and  Erobo  begins.  It  is  perhaps  the  richest 
portion  of  the  Protected  Territory.  It  is  go- 
verned by  two  kings,  Ologo'  Patoo  and  Odonko 
Assin,  who  rule  over  a  race  of  bold  and  hardy 
mountaineers.  The  capital  of  Erobo  is  built 
on  the  flat  summit  of  a  precipitous  mountain, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  which 
has  obtained  from  a  competent  military  ob- 
server the  appellation  of  the  Gibraltar  of 
Western  Africa. 

The  northern  tribe  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Yolta  is  Akuamu.  It  is  said  that  its  loyalty 
to  the  English  rule  is  not  well  assured.  It 
is  a  mountainous  region.     The  range  at  its 
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Dorth-eadt  extremity  is  stopped  short  by  the 
Yolta.  The  extreme  peak  of  the  range  is 
named  Mount  Pine.-  The  Basle  Mission  has 
a  station  at  Odamase. 

North  of  Winnebah  and  west  of  Akuapim  is 
the  territory  of  Eastern  Akim ;  it  was  formerly 
nnder  Danish  protection.  It  extends  to  the 
Prah,  where  that  river  first  touches  the  Pro- 
tected Territory. 

Its  inhabitants  are  brave  and  warlike.  The 
country  is  encircled  by  forest;  the  principal 
occupation  is  gold  digging,  and  the  king  is  re^ 
puted  to  be  wealthy.    Western  Akim  was  also 

and  East  Akim,  and  has  its  northern  frontier 
touching  the  Ashanti  Empire,  to  which  it 
once  belonged.  Its  late  king,  Ageman,  was  .a 
brave,  resolute,  and  good  governor.  The  capi* 
tal  is  Gradem.  The  two  Akims  can  muster 
10,000  men. 

The  king  of  Western  Akim,  Quabinah  Fuah^ 
is  attached  to  England,  and  may  be  expected 
^  to  perform  good  service. 

One  more  tribe  remains  to  be  noticed.  The 
tribe  of  Assin  occupies  the  territory  where  the 
main  road  from  Kumasi  crosses  the  Prah  on 
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its  way  to  Cape  Coast.  It  has  two  political 
heads,  Irikie  and  Tchiboo.  The  one  resides  at 
Yankumasi,  the  other  at  Mansa.  The  tribe 
masters  a  contingent  of  about  2000.  It  is  not 
populous,  but  it  is  very  fertile  and  produces  some 
gold.  There  were  schools  both  at  Mansu  and 
at  Tabresumang,  but  the  recently  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  has  caused  them  to  be 
closed.  There  are  other  tribes  of  importance, 
such  as  Ahyan  with  its  force  of  2000  men,  and 
Inkoosoo  Eroom  and  Brobor  with  2000  men ; 
but  enough  has  been  presented  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  the  country  whose 
civilization  and  protection  has  devolved  upon 
Great  Britain. 

It  remams  to  be  said,  that  the  whole  line  ot 
coast  is  fringed  by  perpetual  surf.  In  unusually 
quiet  weather  ships'  boats  may  land  at  Secondi, 
at  El  Mina^  and  at  Accra,  but  at  almost  all 
the  other  places,  and,  indeed,  generally  there, 
a  surf  boat  is  necessary  for  communication 
between  ship  and  shore. 

Good  anchorage  is  to  be  found  at  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  shore,  but  the  never-ceasing  swell 
causes  a  monotonous  rolling.  The  range  of 
breakeiBi  however,  extends  nearly  three  miles 
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to  seaward  from  Cape  Three  Points,  and  at 
Achowa,  at  Achowa  Point,  and  at  Momford, 
the  broken  water  and  foul  ground  is  to  be 
avoided  for  at  least  2h  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns  on  the 
€h)ld  Coast  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

Colonel  Conran  is  reported,  whilst  he  com- 
manded at  Cape  Coast  CasUe,  to  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
town,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efibrts  we  find 
(Governor  Hennessy  writing  thus  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  in  1872 :  "  It  was  my  disagreeable  duty  H 
^  to  tell  the  late  Administrator  that  I  fQund 

^Hhe  town  of  Cape  Coast to  be'  the 

*'most  filthy  and  apparently  neglected  place 
^that  I  had  ever  seen  under  anything  like 
"  civilized  government.*' 

The  Gold  Coast  lies  in  the  zone  of  variable 
winds,  but  the  prevailing  wind  is  fix)m  the 
S.W.  In  December  and  January,  and  in 
May,  sisterly  winds  occasionally  prevail 

The  Gold  Coast  is  less  unhealthy  than  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Gambia,  or  Lagos,  but,  nevertheless^ 
it  is  a  climate  most  injurious  to  European  life. 
Dr.  Horton's  admirable  work  enters  most 
perspicuously  into  this  subject 
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ASHANTI. 


It  is  now  desirable  to  state  the  leading  facts 
in  the  history  of  our  formidable  enemy.  When 
the  Moslem  invasion  of  Western  Europe  was 
stenmied,  and  the  Christians  reasserted  their 
superiority  in  Spain,  the  Moors  turned  the^  tide 
of  conquest  towards  Central  Africa,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  long  mysterious  Quorra  or  Niger 
established  their  seat  of  empire  at  Timbuctu. 
They  advanced  gradually  to  the  Eong  Moun- 
tains, pushing  before  them  the  aboriginal  race 
of  Central  Africa;  and,  having  driven  them 
into  the  low  lying  countries  between  the  Kong 
Mountains  and  the  sea,  the  tide  of  Mahometan 
conquest  expended  itself  in  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Gaman«  The  native  tribes,  which 
occupied  the  countries  now  known  as  Ashanti 
and  the  Protected  Territory,  seem  then  to  have 
been  known  as  Ashanti,  Fanti,  Akim,  Assin, 
Akuamu,  and  Denkera. 
The  Ashanti  capital  about  the  year  1700 
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was  Beka,  60  miles  soath  of  Knmasi;  but 
the  reigning  monarch  iat  that  time,  Osai  Tata, 
removed  the  seat  of  Government  from  Beka  to 
Kamasi.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
army  of  Ashanti  was  reckoned  at  60,000 
men.  This  sovereign  conquered  or  brought 
under  tribute  Akim,  Assin,  Qnahou,  Akeyah, 
and  extended  his  conquests  beyond  the  river 
Tando.  He  then  turned  his  victorious  arms 
against  Gaman^  and  entering  Buntuku,  its  ca- 
pital, made  it  tributary  to  Ashanti.  He  then 
conquered  Banna,  and  part  of  the  mountains 
of  Kong;  and  Assin  failing  to  pay  tribute, 
he  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  sword.  Tufel  next 
fell  a  prey  to  his  ambition,  and  Wassaw  and 
Fanti  acknowledged  his  superiority.  Denkera 
alone  remained  independent,  and  its  youthful 
sovereign,  Bosiante,  was  treated  as  the  equal 
and  friend  of  the  great  Osai  Tutu.  The  King 
of  Denkera  despatched  an  embassage  in  1719 
to  the  court  at  Kumasi.  It  consisted  of  the 
most  black  and  comely  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem,, 
for  there,  at  least,  the  ladies  perform  the  duties 
of  soldiers  and  of  statesmen.  The  deputation 
was  treated  with  courtesy  by  the  monarch,  who 
determined  to  despatch  some  of  his  ladies  to 
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Denkera  to  return  the  compliment  One  of 
these  dark  beauties  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
King  of  Denkera.  He  wai^  not  proof  against 
the  temptation.  The  lady  returned  disgraced 
to  Kumasi,  and  Osai  Tutu  determined  to 
blot  out  his  dishonour  in  blood. 

The  war  lasted  two  years.  In  1720,  during 
the  heat  of  the  war,  the  offending  Bosiante 
died.  His  successor,  Intun  Dahan,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Dutch,  who  supplied  him 
with  arms  and  ammunition;  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  Akim,  which  had  hitherto  been 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  Denkera,  to  join 
him  against  the  common  enemy,  and  maintain 
the  balance  of  power.  Osai  Tutu  defeated  the 
allies  in  two  great  battles,  in  which  Denkera 
lost  100,000  men,  and  Akim  30,000.  The 
body  of  the  offending  king  was  exhumed,  his 
flesh  given  to  serpents ;  and  the  war-drum  of 
the  King  of  Ashanti  still  bears  as  a  trophy 
the  skull  and  the  thigh-bone  of  the  amorous 
and  unfortunate  Bosiante. 

About  1730  Akim  again  rebelled.  Osai 
Tutu  immediately  marched  an  army  into  the 
disloyal  province.  It  was  proceeding  success- 
fully in  its  mission,  but  the  victorious  sovereign 
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fell  in  an  ambuscade  whilst  crossing  the  river 
Prah,  leaving  an  empire  which  extended  from 
the  Assini  to  the  *Yolta^  and  from  the  Kong 
Mountains  to  the  sea.  The  place  where  the 
ambush  was  planned  in  which  he  was  slain  is 
called  Cormantee.  His  successor  took  ample 
vengeance  for  his  death,  and  its  memory  is 
still  embalmed  in  the  most  binding  and  dread- 
ful of  Ashanti  oaths — Meminda  Cormantee. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1731  by  his  brother 
Osai  Apoko,  who  m  a  reign  of  eleven  years 
completed  and  consolidated  .the  conquests  of 
his  predecessor.  Akim,  Assin,  Denkera,  Bou- 
rong  felt  his  military  prowess,  and  a  conspi- 
racy having  broken  out  at  Buntuku  against 
his  authority,  he  defeated  the  King  of  Gaman, 
and  reduced  him  to.  complete  submission; 
he  died  in  1742,  having  established  in  all  his 
dominions  a  despotic  authority,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother^  Osai  Aquasi.  The  new 
king  restored  to  the  great  chiefs  the  constitu- 
tional  powers  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  his  predecessor.  In  his  reign  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Dahomey  attacked  Ashanti,  and 
united  its  forces  with  Bourong,  Quaku,  Akim, 
and  Banna ;  but  Osai  Aquasi  defeated  the  allies 
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with  great  slaughter.  The  Kings  of  Bourong 
and  of  Qnaku  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
King  of  Akim,  to  save  himself  from  a  similar 
fate,  seated  himself  on  a  barrel  of  powder, 
which  he  exploded,  to  avoid  the  malice  of  his 
enemiea 

Osai  Aqnasi  then  decided  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Dahomey.  In  vain  the  omens 
warned  him  against  the  enterprise,  in  vain  his 
stoutest  chieftains  strove  to  dissuade  him.  He 
crossed  the  Yolta  with  a  large  force,  and 
suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  the  hand  of  the 
Amazon  troops  of  the  King  of  Dahomey.  The 
Dahomians  did  not  follow  up  their  success,  and 
since  that  date  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ashanti 
and  Dahomey  have  known  how  to  respect  each 
other,  and  to  devote  their  warlike  energies 
against  neighbours  less  likely  to  contend  on 
terms  of  equality.  Osai  Aquasi  died  of  wounds 
received  in  a  battle  fought  with  Banna,  in  1762. 

Osai  Cudjoe,  the  nephew  of  the  last  three 
sovereigns,  now  ascended  the  throne.  The 
tributary  tribes  of  Gaman  and  Wassaw 
determined  to  refuse  tribute.  Osai  Gu^*oe 
marched  against  Graman  with  such  forces  as 
were  available,  hoping  to  nip  rebellion  in  the 
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bud.  He  was  twice  defeated,  .and  had  to 
retreat  into  the  forests  which  surrounded 
KumasL  There,  rallying  his  troops  and 
their  reserve,  he  turned  on  his  enemies,  and 
inflicted  an  exemplary  defeat  Gaman  had,  for 
the  first  time,  fought  with  firearms,  and  was 
assisted  in  this  campaign  by  the  Moslem 
cavalry  of  Kong. 

Osai  Gudjoe  captured  multitudes  of  pri- 
soners. The  adults  were  sacrificed,  or  sold  as 
slaves  to  the  Dutch  and  English  at  the  slave 
market  at  Mansu  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
war,  and  all  the  male  children  were  educated 
at  his  expense  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in  the 
army  of  Ashanti. 

Wassaw  was  even  more  severely  treated, 
and  the  terror  of  his  arms  was  felt  beyond 
Gape  Palmas.  He  then  was  able  to  complete 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  eastern  neighbours, 
which  was  cemented  by  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Dahomey  and  Egboe.  In  his  last  year, 
worn  out  with  age  and  an  arduous  life,  Assin^ 
Akuapim^  and  Akim  took  advantage  of  his 
condition  to  rebel.  He  died  in  1781,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Osai  Quamina. 
.  The  new  king  immediately  recorded  a  solemn 
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vow  not  to  enter  his  palace  or  see  his  wives  till 
he  had  revenged  himself  on  those  who  had,  by 
their  rebellion,  embittered  the  last  hours  of  his 
grand&ther.  And  well  he  kept  his  word. 
The  rebels  were  defeated,  and  the  heads  of 
Kings  Akombra  and  Afosu  were  added  to  the 
trophies  which  decorate  the  palace  of  the  king 
at  Kumasi.  But  in  spite  of  his  victories 
and  ability,  he  was  not  true  to  the  bloody 
worship  in  which  his  countrymen  trust  He 
was  more  than  suspected  of  indifiference  or 
toleration.  He  had  encouraged,  or  at  least  not 
discouraged,  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  was 
deposed  by  his  nobles  in  1797.  He  was  sue* 
oeeded  by  his  brother  Osai  Apoko  II. 

The  Mahometans  of  Kong  instigated  the 
population  of  Gkunan  to  rebel  against  the  new 
monarchy  and  it  was  professed  at  Buntuku 
that  the  object  was  to  restore  to  his  throne  the 
deposed  Osai  Quamina. 

The  Gaman  army  was  four  times  as  nume- 
rous as  that  which  Osai  Apoko  II.  was  able 
to  assemble.  He  retreated.  The  Gaman 
army  advanced  across  the  Tando  and  overran 
the  opw  country  and  the  plains  of  Massa  with 
its  cavalry.    At  last  Osai  Apoko,  having  mus- 
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tered  a  sufficient  force,  defeated  the  Ghunan 
army  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  many  days. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Ashanti, 
Mahometan  soldiers  served  in  the  ranks  of  its 
army,  and  assisted  in  inflicting  this  defeat  on 
the  Mahometan  soldiery  of  Gaman. 

In  reward  for  their  loyalty  their  co-re- 
ligionists were  not  sold  into  slavery,  and  Osai 
ApokOy  unlike  most  of  his  fore&thers,  died  in 
peace  in  1799. 

At  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
much  younger  than  himself,  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Osai  Tutu  Quamina  to  the  throne  we 
enter  on  a  period  in  which  political  relations 
may  be  said  to  have  subsisted  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ashanti. 

Osai  Tutu  Quamina  was  only  seventeen 
years'  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  but 
he  showed,  through  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  he  reigned,  the  courage,  tenacity,  and 
astuteness  of  his  ancestors.  The  second  year 
of  his  reign  was  signalized  by  a  victory. 
Distant  Gho&n  and  Ghobagho  had  attacked 
and  overrun  Banna  and  destroyed  its  capitaL 
He  met'  the  invaders  at  Kapu  and  inflicted 
a  loss  on  them  in  prisoners  and  captives  .of 
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100,000  men.  How  Great  Britain  became 
involved  in  disputes  with  Ashanti,  and  what 
have  been  the  various  phases  of  policy  which 
have  led  to  our  present  complications,  must 
be  traced  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

So  much  has  been  written  to  show  that 
Ashantiy  though  barbarous,  has  a  history  and 
a  policy. 

Its  history  in  this  century  shall  only  be 
recorded  so  &r  as  it  is  interlaced  with  Euro* 
pean  action. 

Osai  Tutu  Quamina  reigned  till  1824.  To 
him  succeeded  Osai  Ockoto,  his  brother,  in 
1824  Osai  Quaco  Duah  filled  the  throne  from 
1838  to  1868, .  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Coffee  Galcalli,  the  grandson  of  Osai  Tutu 
Qimmina,  the  present  reigning  sovereign. 

The  national  characteristics  of  the  Ashantis 
are  thus  stated  by  an  accurate  observer: — 
great  traders ;  short,  thin,  and  bony  in  make ; 
sharp,  active,  temperate,  and  warlike,  but 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  extremely  filthy 
in  their  habits.  The  king  and  nobles  exhibit 
on  state  occasions  great  barbaric  magnificence. 
Rich  robes  of  -silk  and  golden-hilted  swords 
are  the  becoming  attributes  of  the  Ashanti 
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princes.  Manufactures  in  gold,  in  iron,  and 
in  pottery,  as  well  as  silk  weaving  in  narrow 
webs,  are  the  principal  industries  of  the 
country. 

Excluded  from  the  sea  by  their  geographical 
position,  the  only  outlet  for  their  manufactures, 
when  trade  is  closed  through  the  Protected  Ter- 
ritories, is  by  the  caravans  which  traverse  the 
desert  to  Timbuctu ;  and  some  of  their  exports 
find  an  outlet  on  the  distant 'shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.        .    « 
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CHAPTER  III. 


EUROPEAN  OOXKEOTION. 


Haying  endeavoured  to  sketch  what  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Ashanti  to  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  it  is  now  proposed  briefly  to 
relate  how  Europe  became  connected  with  the 
Gold  Coast 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  the  Navigator, 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  it  was  explored  as  &r  as 
Sierra  Leone,  under  his  auspices,  in  1441. 
Prince  Henry  obtained  from  Pope  Martin  V.  a 
grant  of  all  the  countries  from  Cape  Mogador 
to  the  East  Indies,  but  at  Prince  Henry's  death 
in  1463  discoveiy  does  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  beyond  Sierra  Leone. 

King  John  of  Portugal,  in  1481,  despatched 
Don  Diego  d'Asambuja,  with  a  force  of  700 
men,  to  the  Gold  Coast  He  landed  at  El  Mina 
and  built  the  Castle  of  St  George,  in  spite  of 
opposition  from  the  natives.  The  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus,  and  the  commencement 
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of  the  West  African  slave  trade,  attracted 
other  nations  to  the  Gnlf  of  (xuinea.  The 
Dntch  formed  establishments  at  Mouree  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  1637  drove  the  Portngnese 
ont  of  El  Mina,  which  remained  in  Dntch 
possession  till  1872. 

The  English,  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  lY.,  had  proposed  to  establish  them- 
selves in  these  regions,  bnt  were  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  infringing  the  rights  of  Portugal 
under  the  Pope's  grant    In  the  latter  part  of 
Edward  VL*s  reign  private  English  adven- 
turers traded  to  the  Gold  Coast;    but  the 
Government  support  extended  by  Portugal, 
and  then  by  Holland,  to  their  subjects  placed 
the  EDglisli  private  adventurers  at  great  dis- 
advantage.   Jaines  L  extended  some  support 
to  these  traders,  and  a  fort  was  established 
at   Cormantine.     The   Company    of    Royal 
Adventurers  of  England  trading   to  Africa 
was  formed  in  1662  with  the  Duke  of  York 
at  its  head,  but  the  Dutch  war,  which  com- 
menced in  1667,  proved  fatal  to  its  success. 
All  the  British  forts  except  Cape  Coast  Castle 
were  taken  by  the  illustrious  Dutch  Admiral 
De  Ruyter^  and  his  gold  and  ivory  baton  of 
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Marshal,  which  for  upwards  of  20p  years  has 
been  the  symbol  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Holland 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  was  handed  by  Gk>yemor 
Fergosson,  the  last  of  his  successors,  to  Gk)- 
Pope  Hennessy  in  1872. 

In  1672  a  new  company  was  formed,  called 
the  Boyal  African  Company  of  England. 
They  proceeded  to  build  ox  rebuild  Dixcove, 
Secondi,  Commenda,  Anamaboe,  Winnebah, 
Accra,  and  to  strengthen  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
Several  of  these  forts  were  in  close  proximity  to 
the  forts  of  the  Dutch ;  and  of  the  Danes,  who 
had  recently  obtained  a  footing  on  the  coast. 

The  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  for  more  than 
a  century  is  a  history  of  rivalry,  intrigue, 
and  petty  war  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  In  1762  a  new 
company  was  formed,  called  The  African  Com* 
pany  of  Merchants,  but  the  bad  feeling  betwixt 
the  English  and  Dutch  continued  unabated. 
In  1782  the  current  of  success,  which  had 
generally  favoured  the  Dutch,  was  turned  in 
lavour  of  England.  Captain  Shirley,  of  the 
'  Leander,'  captured  all  the  Dutch  forts  except 
£1  Mina,  from  which  he  was  repulsed ;  but  in 
1785  they  were  restored  to  Holland. 
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Daring  these  fifty  years  the  Fanti  tribe 
acquired  pre-eminence  amongst  our  neigh- 
boars  on  the  coast,  and  thas  absorbed  the 
Dey  of  Feta,  on  whose  gn)and  Gape  Coast 
Oastle  stood,  and  obtained  an  inflaence  among 
their  neighbours  second  only  to  Ashanti. 
The  Fantis  were  our  neighbours  and  allies ;  the 
Dutch  were  our  rivals  and  enemies,  and  were 
thus  thrown  into  alliance  with  the  Ashantis. 

Though  the  Dutch  had  the  right  of  conquest 
from  Portugal,  both  they  and  the  English  held 
their  forts  as  traders,  and  paid  a  ground  rent 
to  various  native  kings.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment paid  the  King  of  Denkera  a  monthly  note 
for  El  Mina  Castle.  This  note  became  the 
.  property  of  the  King  of  Ashanti,  by  his  con- 
quest of  Denkera,  and  he  still  holds  it.  Simi- 
larly the  Danes  paid  rent  for  most  of  their 
possessions. 

These  forts  were  not  only  for  defence  against 
the  natives,  but  for  defence  against  European 
neighbours  and  powers.  The  object  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  was  the  same ;  it  was  to  obtain  from 
1;he  Afi-ican  chiefs  and  kings  their  superfluous 
population  or  their  captives  in  war,  as  slaves  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  American  plantations. 
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In  addition  to  this,  some  gold  dost,  ivory,  and 
ground  nuts,  were,  no  doubt,  obtained ;  but  the 
slave  trade  was  the  main  object  of  all  these 
establishments.  In  exchange  we  gave  them 
firearms,  gunpowder,  and  ram. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the 
slave  trade  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
violent  deaths.  When  Mr.  Dupuis  remonstrated 
with  Osai  Tutu  Quamina  in  1817  for  putting  to 
death  10,000  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  be  replied 
I  killed  Denkera,  and  took  his  gold  and 
brought  more  than  20,000  slaves  to  Eumasi. 
'^Some  being  bad,  I  washed  my  stool  in  their 
^  blood ;  some  were  good,  and  I  sold  them  or 
^gave  them  to  my  captains;  many  died,  for 
'*  this  country  does  not  grow  com  to  feed  more 
^than  its  own  people,  and  what  can  I  do? 
**  unless  I  kill  or  sell  them,  they  will  grow 
"strong  and  kill  my  own  people.** 

Since  then,  no  doubt,  a  large  import  trade 
is  growing  up,  but  it  must  take  some  time  to 
induce  a  considerable  sale  of  Manchester  goods, 
where,  in  many  districts,  man  walks  abroad  in 
all  his  rade  and  native  migesty ;  and  the 
gentler  sex,  where  the  fig  tree  does  not  flourish, 
substitute  for  its  leaf  a  narrow  string  of  beads. 
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which  appears,  to  the  civilized  observer,  more 
fitted  for  ornament  than  utility. 

But  in  1807  the  only  authority  the  English 
exercised  outside  the  forts  was  that  of  the 
strong  over  the  weak,  and  was  cemented  and 
maintained  by  gifts,  such  as  ^^  Christmas  presents, 
^^  chiefs'  customs,  ground  rent  and  water  custom, 
"  Sunday's  and  Wednesday's  liquor,  and  pre- 
*^  sents  to  Gaboceers,"  all  duly  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  Company.  Moreover,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  in'  the  hands  of  the 
Fanti  and  other  native  tribes  were  notes,^ 
which  were,  in  &ct,  the  leases  on  which  we 
obtained  possession  of  the  forts. 

The  Governor  of  the  Gk)ld  Coast  in  1807 
was  Colonel  Torrane,  employed  in  that  capar 
city  by  the  African  Company,  and  the  king  of 
Ashanti  was  Osai  Tutu  Quamina.  The  two 
principaUties  into  which  Assin  was  then 
divided  were  governed,  the  one  by  Cheboo  and 
Apoutay,  co-partners  in  authority,  the  other  by 
Amoo.  One  of  Apoutay's  followers  opened 
the  grave  of  one  of  Amoo's  captains  and  rob- 
bed it  of  some  treasure.  Amoo,  unable  to 
obtain  redress  from  Cheboo  and  Apoutay, 
appealed  to  the  King  of  AshantL    Osai  Tuta 
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Qnamina  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Amoo, 
and  imprisoned  Apoutay.  He  escaped,  and 
Amoo,  unable  to  obtain  redress,  marched  into 
Gheboo  and  Apoutay's  province.  The  King, 
however,  attempted  negotiation,  and  prevailed 
on    the  chiefs   to   meet     At    the    meeting 

• 

Gheboo  and  Apoutay  attempted  a  treacherous 
attack  on  Amoo,  which  he  successfully  resisted, 
killing  at  the  time  the  man  who  had  robbed 
the  grave.  The  King  again  interfered,  and 
again  the  wrong-doers  attacked  Amoo.  Then, 
after  two  more  attempts  at  reconciliation,  and 
more  treachery  against  Amoo,  Osai  Tutu 
Quamina  marched  his  army  into  Assin,  and 
Gheboo  and  Apoutay  fled  with  their  followers 
into  the  Fanti  territory.  The  Eang  then  sent 
a  present  to  Accom,  king  of  Essecumah,  asking 
him  to  allow  the  Ashanti  forces  to  pass  through 
his  country  in  pursuit  of  his  rebellious  vassals. 
Leavid  was  granted,  and  Appia  Danquah,  the 
Ashanti  general,  overtook  and  defeated  Gheboo 
and  Apoutay. 

But  the  Fantis  then  joined  in  the  war^  and 
attacked  the  Ashantis,  who  were  again  victo- 
rious. All  the  Fanti  tribes  now  united  with 
the  Aflsins,  who  had  bribed  their  chiefs.    The 
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Dutch  GbverDor  at  Gormantine  admitted  the 
Ashantis  to  the  fort,  and  the  King  himself 
advanced  to  Abra  with  a  considerable  force. 
Colonel  Torrane  attempted  to  mediate,  bat  was 
ansoccessfol,  and  the  Ashanti  king,  ascertain- 
ing that  Gheboo  and  Apoutay  had  taken  refage 
with  the  English,  laid  siege  to  Anamaboe. 
Mr.  White,  the  Governor,  with  Messrs.  Mere- 
dith, Swanzy,  Barnes, .  and  Smith,  and  twenty- 
four  men,  received  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
as  they  could,  and  determined  upon  a  gallant 
defence.  They  repulsed  every  assault  with 
tremendous  slaughter.  A  small  detachment 
came  to  their  relief  by  sea,  and  Colonel 
Torrane  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
King. 

They  were  not  honourable  to  England,  as 
he  agreed  to  give  up  the  refugees  to  the  ven- 
geance of  their  enemies.  Apoutay  escaped, 
but  Cheboo  was  put  to  death  with  circumstances 
of  atrocious  barbarity.  The  King,  having  ex- 
pressed his  respect  for  the  brave  defence  of  the 
garrison,  claimed  the  Fantis  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  as  prisoners.  He  was  at  last 
satisfied  with  half  their  number,  and  Colonel 
Torrane,  keeping  the  other  hal(  sold  them 
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into  slavery.  The  Ein^  dedined  -to  «llaw 
Colonel  Torrane  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
^antis^  but  promised  to  recognize  his  au- 
thority in  the  towns  under  the  guns  of  the 
British  forts. 

The  Ashanti  army  was  suffering  severely 
from  the  climate  and  bad  water  near  Cape 
Coasti  but  they  were  put  in  motion,  and  de- 
feated the  Fantis  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Cor- 
mantine. 

Smallpox  broke  out  among  the  invading 
army,  so  after  overrunning  all  Fanti  as  far 
as  Accra,  and  leaving  some  garrisons,  Osai 
Tutu  Quamina  withdrew  to  Eumasi.  The 
result  of  this  campaign  was  not  only  to  subdue 
the  revolted  Assins,  but  to  subjugate  the  Fantis 
and  to  bring  into  discredit  the  power  and 
authority  of  .England.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  John  Swanzy,  then  Governor  of  British 
Accra,  that  he  rose  from  his  sick  bed  and  went 
by  canoe  to  Cape  Coast  to  remonstrate  with 
Colonel  Torrane  against  his  pusillanimity  and 
cruelty,  but  it  was  too  late.  Few  of  the  wretched 
Fanti  prisoners  escaped  the  fate  of  victims  or 
of  slaves,  and  Mr.  Swanzy  returned  to  Accra 
only  to  die,  but  with  the  satisfiBU^tion  that  he  at 
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least  had  striven  (if  in  vain)  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  his  country. 

During  all  this  invasion  the  Ashantis  con- 
tinued on  friendly  terms  with  the  Dutch,  and 
the  slave  trade  flourished  briskly  at  El  Mina 
and  Accra.  So  soon  as  the  Ashanti  army 
was  withdrawn,  the  Fantis  and  other  tribes  of 
the  English  alliance,  attributing  the  invasion  to 
Dutch  counsels,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the 
English  Governor  assembled  together  and  be- 
sieged El  Mina. 

The  Dutch  Governor  was  killed,  and  the 
.  blockade  of  El  Mina  by  the  Fantis  continued 
tiU  1811. 

The  King  at  last  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
English  Governor  stating  that  he  must  send  his 
army  and  restore  order  among  the  Fantis^  but 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  make  war  on  the 
English.  Two  armies  were  marched  into 
Fanti,  and  at  first  met  with  some  success. 

But  Attah,  king  of  Akim,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  noble  specimen  of  his  race,  took 
up  arms  against  Ashanti,  routed  them  in  two 
battles,  and  f reod  the  country  south  of  the  Prah 
of  their  presence.  He  unfortunately  died  soon 
after  of  smallpox,  or  he  might  have  done  some- 
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thing  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country.  His 
brother  succeeded  him,  but  showing  less  inde- 
pendence and  more  affection  or  fear  for  the 
Ashantis,  his  people  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  put  himself  to  death,  which  he  obligingly 
did,  after  a  week  passed  in  drinking,  dancing, 
and  singing  in  anticipation  of  his  own  funeral. 
His  successor,  Cudjia  Coomah,  was  hostile  to 
Ashanti,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  out  Atiah's 
policy.  The  condition  of  what  is  now  the 
Protected  Territory  was  most  lamentable. 

In  1814  there  was  another  Ashanti  inva- 
sion, which  met  with  much  success.  Winne- 
bah  was  attacked  and  plundered,  and  its  Qo* 
vemor,  Meredith,  murdered  by  exposure  in  the 
forest 

Appiah  Dunquah  having  died,  the  new 
Ashanti  general  concentrated  his  forces  at 
Abra,  and  the  unfortunate  Fantis  again 
flocked  for  shelter  to  Cape  Coast  Thither 
the  King  sent  for  some  refiigees.  A  solemn 
oath  was  taken  that  they  were  not  there: 
and  the  Ashantis  established  their  superiority 
over  Fan  ti,  leaving  residents  in  many  towns 
to  maintain  order  and  authority,  and  to  collect 
tribute. 
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In  1817  a  present  was  sent  by  the  African 
Company  for  the  King  of  Ashanti.  The  em- 
bassy was  composed  of  Mr.  James,  Governor 
of  Accra,  and  Messrs.  Bowdich,  Hutchinson,  and 
Tedlie.  The  deputation  was  well  received  at 
Eumasi.  Hospitality  was  shown  in  every 
way,  but  when  they  came  to  business  matters 
did  not  run  smoothly. 

The  King  produced  the  notes  or  leases  which 
lie  had  captured  from  the  Fantis,  and  claimed 
that  payment  on  account  of  them  should  be 
made  to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dutch 
paid  him  rent  for  El  MiQa,  due  on  the  doca- 
ment  which  had  been  taken  from  Denkera. 
This  was  resisted  on  various  grounds,  but  at 
last  the  notes  were  made  over  to  Osai  Tutu 
Quamina,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Fantis  to 
him  was  thus  acknowledged ;  other  difficulties 
were  raised,  but  reparation  was  made  for 
insults  offered  at  Commenda  and  Amissa  by 
large  payments,  and  the  Treaty  ot  peace  and 
amity  was  at  last  signed  and  sealed  on  the  7th 
September,  1817.  The  Fanti  tribes  were  by 
it  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries  to 
Ashanti,  but  a  species  of  British  Protectorate 
was  admitted. 
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The  Fourth  Article  says : — 

"  Ii^  order  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war,  it  is 
**  agreed  that  in  any  case  of  aggression  on  the 
"^  part  of  the  natives  under  British  protection 
**  the  King  shall  complain  thereof  to  the  Govern 
^  nor-in-Chief  to  obtain  redress,  and  that  they 
^*  will  in  no  instance  resort  to  hostilities  even 
^  against  the  other  towns  of  the  Fanti  terri- 
^  tory^  without  endeavouring  as  much  as  pos- 
**  sible  to  efifect  an  amicable  arrangement, 
^  affording  the  Governor  an  opportunity  of 
^  propitiating  it  as  &r  as  he  may  with  discre- 
••tion.'* 

The  Eighth  Article  says : — 

•*The  Govemor-in-Chief  reserves  to  himself 
^  the  right  of  punishing  any  subject  of  Ashanti 
^or  Dwabur  guilty  of  secondary  offences; 
^  but  in  case  of  any  crime  of  magnitude,  he 
^  will  send  the  offender  to  the  King,  to  be 
**  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
**  country." 

The  King  then  wrote  to  the  Governor  a 
letter,  which  he  concludes  thus : — 

**  I  will  thank  you  to  impress  on  the  King  of 
^  Englland  that  I  have  sworn  not  to  renew  the 
^  war  with  the  Fantis  out  of  respect  to  him. 
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^  and  I  shall  consider  them  as  his  people.  I 
^^  hope,  therefore,  he  will  in  turn  consider  if  he 
^  cannot  renew  the  slave  trade,  which  will  be 
**  good  for  me.** 

The  mission  withdrew,  Mr.  Hutchinson  re* 
maining  as  resident  for  some  months ;  and  it  is 
to  this  mission  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
excellent  work  of  Mr.  Bowdich. 

The  King  of  Ashanti  now  commenced  war 
with  Gktman.  Bamours  were  circulated,  which 
proved  to  be  false,  of  disasters  to  his  army. 

The  Fantis  and  other  Protected  Tribesyielded 
to  the  belief,  and  insulted  and  beat  the  servants 
of  the  King.  Osai  Tutu  Quamina,  on  the 
strength  of  the  Treaty,  applied  to  the  Gover- 
nor for  redress.  The  Governor  refused.  Other 
messengers  came  whom  the  Governor  received 
with  great  indignity,  presenting  them  with  a 
ball  cartridge,  in  token  that  he  was  ready 
for  war.  The  King .  received  the  message  in 
the  camp  at  Gaman,  and  his  nobles  at  once 
demanded  to  be  led  to  the  coast  But  he 
said  he  could  not  reconcile  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  with  British  good  &ith,  that 
he  believed  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and 
that  the  Governor  had  been  imposed  upon. 
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That  the  Treaty  had  stipulated  that  in  the 
event  of  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
tected Tribes  he  was  to  seek  redress  through 
tlie  Govemor.  That  he  had  only  carried  out 
the  Treaty,  and  had  no  intention  of  giving 
ofifence. 

He  therefore  despatched  a  messenger  of 
high  rank  with  a  numerous  retinue.  A' little 
previous  to  this  date  the  British  Government 
had  sent  out  Mr.  Dupuis  as  Consul  to  Ashanti, 
and  he  was  waiting  at  Cape  Coast  to  proceed 
to  Eumasi  when  the  Ashanti  Ambassador 
arrived. 

The  Gk>vemor  was  extremely  jealous  of  Mr. 
Dupuis'  appointment,  and  seems  to  have  been 
determined  to  thwart  him.  When  the  Ambas- 
sador appeared  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Cape 
Coast,  he  begged  that  the  Fourth  Article  of  the 
Treaty  already  given  might  be  read  aloud,  and 
then  required  that  the  Seventh  Article  should 
also  be  read  aloud.  The  Seventh  Article  pro* 
Tides  that  ^  The  Governors  of  the  respective 
^  forts  shall  at  all  times  afford  every  protection 
^  in  their  power  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
^the  people  of  Ashanti  who  may  resort  to 
^  the  water  side.**    The  Envoy  then,  with  much 
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dignity,  said  that  redress  most  at  once  be  giyen, 
or  the  King  would  appeal  to  arms. 

The  Envoy  was  then  informed  of  Mr.  Bupois' 
presence,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  appointment. 
At  the  close  of  his  dignified  address  he  had 
tendered  to  the  Governor  the  parchment  on 
which  the  Treaty  was  engrossed  from  which 
he  had  caused  extracts  to  be  read  with  such 
effect.  He  now,  at  Mr.  Dupuis'  intercession, 
consented  to  retain  it  till  he  received  fresh 
instructions  from  the  King. 

A  fresh  Ambassador  was  then  sent  down, 
a  relation  of  the  King.  He  abated  nothing 
of  his  demands,  but  insisted  on  a  payment  of 
1600  ounces  of  gold  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Coast,  and  a  like  sum  from  the  British 
Governor. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Dupuis  went  to  Kumasi,  He 
was  well  received  by  the  King,  who  seemed 
willing  to  a^'ust  the  differences  without  pro- 
ceeding to  war.  A  new  Treaty  was  drawn  up^ 
recognizing  the  King  of  Ashanti's  sovereignty 
over  Fanti,  and  stipulating  that  the  natives 
under  British  protection  should  be  answerable 
only  to  the  Governor  for  their  actd.  The  King 
withdrew  his  demand  for  1600  ounces  from  the 
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Goyemor,  bat  insisted  on  the  fine  to  be  paid  by 
the  Gape  Coast  people. 

His  miajesty  also  consented  to  receiye  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  the  Christian  religion. 

When  Mr.  Dupnis  returned  to  the  coast  the 
King  also  sent  ambassadors,  whom  he  wished 
to  proceed  to  England  with  presents  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  Governor,  however,  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Treaty,  or  to  assist  in  obtain- 
ing the  ambassadors  a  passage  to  England. 
The  policy  of  these  acts  is  justly  styled  by 
Mr.  Cruickshank  as  being  short-sighted  and 
perfidious.  In  spite  of  the  disavowal  of  the 
Treaty,  the  withdrawal  of  the  proposal  to 
satisfy  the  King's  demands  on  Cape  Coast,  the 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  King's  right  to  the 
paynotes,  and  the  contumacious  rejection  of 
his  ambassadors,  Osai  Tutu  Quamina  still 
refiuined  from  war.  Mr.  Dupuis  sent  him 
word  that  he  would  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Home  Gk>vemment.  When  several  months 
had  passed  without  reply  or  redress.  Prince 
Adoom,  the  ambassador,  was  ordered  to  re-t 
tire  fix)m  Cape  Coast  and  to  stop  the  trade. 
He  established  his  headquarters  at  Mansu, 
and  exercised  authority  over  the  Protected 
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Tribes.  Trade  was  entirely  stopped,  and  the 
whole  territory  was  a  scene  of  lawless  vio- 
lence. In  consequence  of  this  an  Act  was 
passed  abolishing  the  African  Company  and 
transferring  the  forts  and  settlements  to 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BRITISH  RULE. 


In  1821  the  African  Company  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  political  Power,  and  the  Qold  Coast  be-  * 
came  a  dependency  of  Sierra  Leone,  under 
the  government  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 
He  landed  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  28th  March, 
1822,  but  he  had  enormous  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  The  servants  of  the  late  African 
Company  refused  to  give  him  information, 
or  to  take  office  under  him,  and  he  seems 
to  have  decided  that  there  was  no  mode  of 
escape  from  the  difficulties  but  by  war.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  man  of  a  noble 
and  generous  nature.  He  hated  the  tyranny 
of  the  Ashanti  Gk>vemment,  and  hoped  to 
deliver  the  Fantis  from  oppression.  He  had 
frequent  interviews  with  the  Fanti  chiefs, 
supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  unity  and  decision 
to  their  councils.  Osai  Tutu  Quamina  saw, 
with  feeling9  of  deep  indignation,  rebellion. 
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as  he  conceived  it,  now  being  nursed  by 
the  new  Governor.  He  folly  appreciated 
the  formidable  natore  of  the  contest^  and 
secretly  made  gr^t  preparations  for  war.  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy  attributed  his  inactivity  to 
fear,  and  left  the  Gk>ld  Coast  to  visit  Sierra 
Leone  on  his  ordinary  tour  of  inspection^ 
knowing  nothing  of  the  Ashantis'  determina- 
tion to  seek  redress  by  arms.  A  black  ser^ 
geant  of  a  West  India  regiment  was  carried  off 
and  murdered  at  Mansu  by  the  Ashantis,  and  • 
other  symptoms  caused  Sir  Charles  McCarthy 
to  hurry  back  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Unfortunately,  he  despised  his  foe.  An  officer 
experienced  in  West  Coast  warfare.  Captain 
Laing,  volunteered  to  go  to  Eumasi  to  ask 
for  the  release  of  the  kidnapped  sergeant,  for 
it  was  not  then  known  he  had  been  butchered. 
The  Eang  also  made  overtures  of  peace  through 
his  ally,  the  Dutch  Governor.  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy  rejected  all  proposals  and  hurried 
on  the  war. 

Hoping  to  be  beforehand  with  the  Ashantifl, 
he  hastened  across  the  Prah  with  about  500 
disciplined  men,  and  such  of  the  Protected 
Tribes  as  could  be  mustered.    Major  Chisholm 
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was  advaDcing  in  support  with  a  larger  body, 
but  he  did  not  await  his  arrival  Trusting  in 
the  discipline  of  his  men  he  advanced  to 
AssamacoWy  and  on  the  21st  January,  1824, 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
20,000  enemies. 

.  Sir  Charles  .McCarthy  had  listened  to  tales 
of  disaffection  in  the  Ashanti  ranks,  and  had 
believed  them;  for  he  fancied  that  love  of 
freedom  might  be  more  powerful  than  love.of 
country.  Outnumbered,  outflanked,  he  was 
soon  deserted  by  all  but  his  few  English 
officers,  some  men  of  the  West  India  Regi- 
ments, and  the  Eang  of  Denkera  and  his  men. 
He  resisted  to  the  last,  and  fell  like  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  his  head,  with  those  of  many  of 
his  comrades,  was  carried  to  Kumasi.  One 
of  his  sta£^  Mr.  Williams,  was  saved  from  de- 
capitation by  an  Ashanti  captain,  to  whom 
he  had  shown  civility  at  Cape  Coast,  and  he 
lived  to  return  to  his  countrymen  and  relate 
the  particulars  of  this  great  disaster. 

Sir  Charles  McCarthy  did  not  die  in  vain; 
his  humanity  and  his  bravery  are  still  the 
theme  of  story  and  song  amongst  Fanti 
and  Ashanti.     Many  a  diild  is  given  the 
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name  of  Earti,  in  remembrance  of  the  gallant 
English  (General,  and  the  great  oath  of  the 
country  is  by  Sir  Charles  McCarthy.  Major 
Chisholm  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  by 
prudent  measures  succeeded  in  saving  the 
forts.  Major  Bicketts,  the  careful  historian 
of  the  war,  eventually  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, but  it  was  not  till  1826  that  Colonel 
Purdon  was  able  to  inflict  so  serious  a  defeat 
on  the  Ashantis  as  to  cause  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  Protected  Territory.  With  great  judg- 
ment he  secured  the  forts,  and  removed  the 
base  of  his  operations  to  Accra.  There,  from 
the  hardy  western  tribes  and  a  nucleus  of 
English  regiments,  he  assembled  a  force  of 
10,000  men.  With  this  he  advance  along 
the  comparatively  healthy  and  open  plams.of 
Accra,  and  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  it^  at 
the  village  of  Doondowah,  was  able  to  bring 
the  Ashanti  army  to  action.  In  the  mean- 
time the  astute  and  able  Osai  Tutu  Quamina 
had  been  gathered  to  his  fetthers,  and  was 
succeeded  by;  Osai  Ockoto,  his  brother. 

The  new  king  had  not  the  sagacity  of  his 
brother,  but  endeavoured  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigour. 
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On  the  26th  of  Augost,  1826,  the  battle  of 
Doondowah  was  fought  with  determined  ob* 
stinacy.  The  native  British  alHes  at  one  time 
wavered,  but  Colonel  Purdon  was  able  to  apply 
for  the  first  time  to  African  war  the  then 
novel  arm,  the  Congreve  rocket,  and  thus 
struck  dismay  into  the  enemy,  and  the  result 
of  the  battle  was  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Ashanti  Army.  Gheboo,  king  of  Denkera, 
and  Gheboo  Goomah,  of  Assin,  contributed 
much  by  their  conduct  to  the  success  of  the  day. 
The  Danes  also  assisted  to  win  the  victory. 

The  Protectorate  was  thus  relieved  of  the 
Ashanti  invasion.  Sir  Neil  Gampbell  ar- 
rived as  Governor,  and  wished  the  allies  and 
Protected  Tribes  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace ; 
but  he  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  their 
Consent. 

In  1830  the  Government,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Gold  Goast,  de- 
termined to  abandon  it.  They  sent  out  a  ship- 
of-war  to  remove  the  English  merchants  and 
officials,  and  were  prepared  to  leave  the  Pro- 
tected Tribes  to  their  &te.  This  was  to  some 
degree  averted  by  the  action  of  the  Afirican 
Merchants.      A   committee  was   formed  in 
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London,  which  received  power  to  appoint  an 
officer  as  Gk>yemor,  and  4000Z.  a  year  was  con- 
tributed by  the  public  to  assist  in  maintaining 
our  connection  with  the  Gold  Coast  Fortu- 
nately for  the  name  of  England,  George  Maclean 
was  induced  to  accept  this  appointment.  He 
had  been  Military  Secretary  to  Colonel  Lumley 
at  Cape  Coast  in  1826,  and  was  eminently  fitted 
for  the  post  which  he  held  with  such  advantage 
for  fourteen  years.  He  found  the  country  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  but  both  Ashantis  and 
Fantis  were  momentarily  exhausted  by  war. 
After  long  negotiation  he  succeeded  in  1831  in 
obtaining  a  Treaty  from  the  Ashantis  which 
is  still  in  force,  and  which  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependence of  Apollonia,  Ahanta,  Wassaw, 
Fanti  (including  in  that  term  Effutu,  Abra, 
Akumfi,  Agunah,  G^moah,  and  Accra),  Assin, 
Akim,  and  Akuapim,  and  placed  them  under 
British  protection.  It  also  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Cu^joe  Cheboo,  King 
of  Denkera,  who  was  to  reside  near  Cape 
Coast.  These  extensive  districts  were  hence* 
forth  relieved  from  the  yoke  of  Ashanti,  and 
its  king  no  longer  permitted  to  treat  with 
them  excepting  through  the  English  Governor. 
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^The  King  of  Ashanti's  relations  taken  prisoners 
at  Doondowah,  and  all  prisoners  on  each  side, 
were  released.  The  forts  were  to  be  open  for 
4Tade,  and  in  security  for  the  performance  of 
the  Treaty,  two  hostages  of  royal  blood,  and 
600  ounces  in  gold,  to  be  returned  in  ten  years 
provided  the  Treaty  was  not  infrmged,  were 
sent  to  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Osai  Quantibissah,  a  son,  and  Osai  Ansah,  a 
nephew,  of  the  Eang  were  accordingly  delivered 
over,  as  was  also  the  gold,  and  peace  having 
been  kept  for  ten  years  the  gold  was  returned 
to  the  King  at  the  time  specified  in  the  Treaty. 
It  surprised  the  Ashantis,  an  industrious  and 
trading  people,  to  find  that  the  gold  so  returned 
had  never  been  disturbed  in  its  packages. 

Osai  Ansah  lived  at  Cape  Coast  until  this 
year,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

A  popular  disturbance  directed  against  those 
who  harboured  Ashantis  caused  the  murder  of 
five  members  of  his  housdiold,  and  he  has  been 
advised  by  the  British  Government  to  remove 
to  some  safer  residence  until  the  present  troubles 
are  over. 

For  thirteen  years  Governor  Maclean  'con- 
tinned  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Gold 
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Coast  saccessfully,  and  during  all  that  time 
Osai  Quacoe  Duah  maintained  the  most  firiendly 
relations  with  the  English  authorities  and 
with  the  Protected  Tribes.  Indeed,  Governor 
Maclean  has  placed  on  record  his  opinion  that 
Quacoe  Duah  was  a  lover  of  peace.  Parliar 
ment  in  1843  decided  to  take  the  Gold  Coast 
again  under  the  imperial  Gk>yemment,  and  Sir 
Stephen  Hill  was  appointed  to  the  charge  as 
Gk>yemor»  having  George  Maclean  as  his  sub- 
ordinate. Governor  Hill  had  the  wisdom  to 
rely  on  his  subordinate,  and  Maclean  died  in 
1847,  having  advanced  the  interests  of  England  j 
in  Africa  during  his  seventeen  years'  tenure  of  } 
office  more  than  any  man  who  went  before  or  has  \ 
succeeded  him ;  a  reserved,  silent,  resolute  man,  ^ 
full  of  latent  energy  and  resource,  his  name 
will  always  be  had  in  remembrance  amongst 
those  whom  he  so  ably  governed.  In  1838, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Osai  Ockoto 
died,  and  Osai  Quacoe  Duah  succeeded  to  the 
throne^  but  no  change  resulted  whilst  the  able 
counsels  of  Mr.  Maclean  continued.  It  was  not 
till  near  the  end  of  this  sovereign's  long  reign 
in  1863  that  a  cause  or  pretext  for  war  again 
occurred.    A  slave  of  Quacoe  Duah's  became 
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possessed  of  some  gold  nuggets  found  in 
Ashanti.  The  dust  belongs  to  the  finder, 
or,  if  a .  slave,  to  his  master,  the  nuggets  to 
the  king.  The  slave  who  had  stolen  the  nugget 
fled  for  refiige  to  Cape  Coast.  The  Gk>vemor, 
Mr.  Bichard  Pine,  refused  to  give  him  up. 
The  King  of  Ashanti  invaded  the  territory. 
The  Home  Government,  ill-informed,  took  no 
steps  to  support  the  Gk>vernor,  but  they  au- 
thorized him  to  invade  Ashanti. 

Four  staff  officers  were  sent,  and  some  addi- 
tional companies  of  a  West  India  regiment, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  800  men.    No  sup- 
plies, no  transports,  no  hospital  comforts,  no 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  a  dangerous 
climate  were  sent,  and  sickness  deprived  the 
country  of  many  valuable  officers  and  men. 
Instead  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Ashanti, 
the  Protectorate  was  invaded,  but  at  last,  after 
ravaging  the  country,  the  Ashantis  withdrew, 
r    The  prestige  which  had  attached  to  the 
English  name  from  the  battle  of  Doondowah 
^  till  the  death  of  Q^rge  Maclean  was  gone, 
and  the  question  again  came  to  be  debated 
.  whether  we  should  maintain  or  abandon  our 
Limperial  connection  with  the  Qold  Goaat 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  BRITIBH  RULE. 


The  Honse  of  Commons  Committee,  appointed 
in  1865  to  inquire  into  our  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  met 
under  depressing' circumstances — ^England  had 
been  defeated  and  disgraced  because  no  pro- 
vision  had  been  made  in  men,  material,  or 
appliances  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  better  to  prepare  to  withdraw  than 
.  to  risk  further  contumely  and  disaster. 

The  (Government  of  the  Gold  Coasts  which 
in  1844  had  been  created  independent,  was  in 
1865  again  attached  to  Sierra  Leone,  whence 
the  Govemor-in-Chief,  as  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Charles  McCarthy,  was  to  exercise  supervision 
over  the  whole. 

The  British  Government  then  proceeded  to 

make  an  arrangement  with  Holland,  by  which 

all  the  forts  and  stations  to  the  west  of  the 

Sweet-Water  Biver  were  to  belong  to  Holland ; . 

xthe  Dutch  making  over  to  Great  Britain  all  to 
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the  eastward  of  that  boundary.  This  arrange- 
ment was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  many  of 
the  tribes  to  the  westward  of  El  Mina,  who  had 
long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  British  protection. 
^  Nevertheless,  nearly  200,000  persons  >^ere 
thus  transferred  without  being  consulted.  They 
showed  their  disapprobation  of  the  transfer  in 
the  only  way  open  to  them,  namely,  by  resist- 
ing the  Dutch  authorities.  The  Dutch  were 
prompt  to  use  coercive  measures,  and  Com- 
menda,  long  faithful  to  England,  was  bombarded 
in  1869  by  the  Dutch  squadron  to  correct  its 
contumacy. 

The  King  of  ApoUonia  made  a  dignified 
written  protest  against  the]  transfer  of  the  fort  • 
which  stands  in  his  dominions,  and  accepted 
with  a  bad  grace  the  new  rulers;  and  other 
chiefe  expressed  their  discontent. 

In  1868  Osai  Quaco  Duah  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Coffee  Galcalli,  the  present  King 
of  Ashanti.  In  1869  it  was^decided  to  reduce 
the  garrisons  on  the  Qtold  Coast  and  else- 
where, and  as  a  measure  of  economy  the  3rd 
West  India  Begiment  was  disbanded,  the 
YoLiH  Minister  for  War  stating  in  parliament  that 
F-  U1&    20,000/.  a  year  was  saved  by  the  trans- 
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actioiu  It  is  trae  tliat  the  men  of  the  West 
India  regiments  had  not  shown  the  same  im- 
punity to  climate  since  they  had  been  largely 
recruited  in  the  West  Indies;  and  a  local 
force  composed  of  Houssas,  a  Mahometan  mar- 
tial tribe  very  loyal  to  England,  had  •  been 
suggested  as  a  substitute.  But  the  West  India 
Begiment  was  disbanded  without  taking  any 
steps  to  provide  the  substitute.  The  result 
was,  that  in  February,  1873,  the  Administrator 
had  to  report  that  he  only  had  160  soldiers 
to  defend  160  miles  of  territory. 

To  show  how  this  reduction  affected  our 
power  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  1869  the  Government  of 
the  Gambia  was  threatened  by  some  unfriendly 


Vol.  so 
tribes,  and  British  lives  and  property  to  a  con-  f-  boi. 

siderable  amount  were  placed  in  great  jeopardy. 
The  Administrator  was  obliged  to  apply  for  . 
protection  to  the  neighbouring  French  Govern- 
ment. Two  French  men-of-war  were  at  once 
despatched,  and  the  colony  saved.  The  result 
of  this  example  was — ^not  to  cause  a  proper 
force  to  be  sent  to  the  Gambia^  but  to  offer 
the  Gambia,  without  consulting  its  inhabitants 
or  the  British  parliament^  to  France.   Strong 
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remonstrances  were  made  by  the  people  of 
Gambia.  They  represented  that  they  belonged 
principally  to  the  Wesleyan  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  had  established  schools 
in  every  district;  that  all  their  relations 
and  sympathy  were  with  a  Protestant  power, 
and  that  they  could  never  be  contented 
under  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  whose  mis- 
sionary agencies,  however  active  and  beneficial, 
would  only  produce  heart-burning  and  discon- 
tent where  order  now  reigned.  These  remon- 
strances were  treated  with  disdain,  and  the 
transfer  of  Gambia  wojald  have  been  completed 
to  France,  as  the  transfer  of  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  G^ld  Coast  had  been  made  to  Hol- 
land, without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  had  it  not  been  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war. 
Par.  Bep.  I    Meantime  the  Dutch  natives  of  El  Mina  and 

Q.7688. 

the  G^ld  Coast,  who  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  at  feud  with  the  Britishr  natives,  invoked 
thd  assistance  of  Ashanti  to  subdue  those 

» 

whom  we  had  made  over  to  them. 

Coffee  Calcalli,  the  new  king,  was  not  slow 

to  intervene.    He  knew  the  dissensions  pre- 

L»  vailing  between  the  Dutch  and  British  natives. 


\ 
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and  the  attenuated  companies  which  repre- 
sented the  army  of  England.  He  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  restoring  the  power  of  his  kingdom, 
and  of  signalizing  his  reign  by  some  great 
achievement  He  despatched  an  army  com- 
manded by  a  cruel  but  brave  general,  Aljiem- 
pon,  his  ancle,  to  assist  the  Dutch  to  pat 
down  the  natives  who  were  friendly  to  British 
influence. 

All  these  elements  of  discord  were  at  work 
when  the  British  Government  entirely  changed 
its  policy,  and  obtained  from  Holland  the 
cession  not  only  of  the  old  British  forts  and 
settlements  transferred  to  Holland  in  1867,  bat. 
of  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the^ 
Gk)ld  Coast. 

The  price  paid  to  Holland  for  this  arrange- 
ment was  the  cession  of  the  English  possessions 
in  Sumatra,  and  the  Acheen  war  is  the  result. 

To  us  the  Treaty  has  been  even  more 
disastrous. 

The  transfer  was  completed,  and  the  new 
government  installed  at  St.  George  d*Elmina 
with  becoming  dignity  by  (Jovemor  Pope 
Hennessy  and  Gonmiodore  Gommerell  on  the 
6th  April,  1872 ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
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assumed  that  the  Dutch  natives*  hatred  of 
Britain  and  British  protected  natives  would  be 
at  once  assuaged  by  a  well-drawn  proclamation. 
But  at  the  very  moment  of  transfer  an 
Ashanti  general  and  army  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  newly-acquired  province,  and  the  dis- 
content at  once  showed  itself  at  Gape  Coast  by 
the  murder  of  the  Dutch  ofQcer,  Lieutenant 

.  Joosty  who  had  been  left  to  complete   the 
evacuation. 

r   The  Dutch  natives  were  as  discontented  at 
being  transferred  to  British  rule  without  their    - 
consent,  as  had  been  the  British  natives  who 
had  been  transferred  to  Dutch  rule  only  four 

jjrears  before. 

The  British  administration  on  the  Gold  Coast 
had,  unfortunately,  frequently  changed  hands 
during  these  proceedings.  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy 
was  relieved  in  1872,  and  after  a  short  delay 
(Governor  Pope  Hennessy  succeeded  him. 

They  took  different  views  of  several  of  these 
transactions,  and  Grovemor  Pope  Hennessy  him- 
self had  no  time  to  carry  out  his  policy  before 
he  was  relieved  by  Governor  Eeate,  who^  un- 
fortunately, died  on  the  17th  March,  1873.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Harley,  the  Adminis- 
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trator  at  Gape  Coast,  who  himself  had  shortly  . 
before  been  disabled  by  illness.     The  office 
of  administrator  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Ussher,  Mr.  Salmon,  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
Colonel  Harley,  and  the  policy  of  these  gentle- 
men had  been  subjected  to  alteration  by  the  visits 
of  the   before-mentioned    Govemors-in-Chief. 
This  rapid  change  of  governors  mnst,  in  some'7 
degree,  have  caused  the  want  of  unity  which 
seems  to  have  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Home 
Government  There  was  no  want  of  information 
that  an  Ashanti  war   was   probable.     Lord^j 
Granville  writes  to  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  whilst  9;^ 


disapproving  of  Mr.  Simpson's  proceedings,  **  If  ^^ 
**  unhappily  war  shall  have  broken  out,  it  is  ww. 
^*  impossible  for  me  to  foresee  the  state  of  things 
*^  which  may  exist  when  this  despatch  reaches 
.  ^'  you,  or  to  measure  the  obligations  which  the 
*'  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Simpson  may  have  imposed 
**on  the  British  Government** 

The  ominous  fears  of  Lord  Granville  in 
May,  1869,  were  not  long  without  fulfilment 
Indeed,  at  that  very  time  not  only  was  there 
an  Ashanti  army  in  the  Dutch  territory  sub- 
duing the  territory  which  England  had  aban- 
doned; but  the  new  king  had  sent  troops 
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also  into  Akoapim  and  Akim,  and  one  of  his 
generals  had  seized  a  missionary,  Mr.  Ram- 
seyer,  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  had  con- 
veyed them  as  prisoners  to  EumasL 

Successive  governors  have  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  effect  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate 
captives.    Looking  at  the  astute  and  unscru- 
pulous policy  which  has  so  frequently  been 
shown  by  the   kings   of   Ashanti,  it  seems 
f  astonishing  how  slow  our  governors  and  ad- 
^  ministrators  were  to  recognize  that  we  were  at 
war  with  Ashanti,  and  that  the  king,  in  dallying 
with  the  negotiations,  was  only  striving  to  gain 
Ltime  and  disguise  his  preparations. 

In  October,  1872,  the  transfer  having  been 
completed,  and  the  western  districts  being 
again  under  British  rule,  it  was  determined  to 
seize  the  Ashanti  general,  Aljiempon,  where 
he  was  then  residing  at  Half  Assini,  and  bring 
him  to  Oape  Coast  Castle.  This  was  success* 
fully  accomplished;  but,-unfortunately,  as  it 
now  appears,  Atjiempon,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  sent  back  with  all  honours  to  his  country, 
without  first  insisting  on  the  release  of  the 
captive  missionaries  in  exchange  for  him.  He, 
mdignant  at  having  been  seized,  so  soon  as 
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he  reached  Eumasi  at  once  urged  forward  the 
prosecation  of  the  war.    Early  in  February,  T , 
1873,  three  Ashanti  armies  crossed  the  Frah  \ 
and  invaded  the  Protected  Territory.      The 
kings  and  chiefs  immediately  applied  to  theV 
Administrator  for  arms,  but  no  provision  had  J    ^ 
been  made  to  meet  the  emergency,  which  had 
been  foreseen  so  long  ago  as  1869.    Even  in 
December,   1872,  we  find  a  correspondence 
between  the  War  OfQce  and  the  Colonial  OfQce,  , 
not  vigorously  preparing  for  war,  but  trying  to  I  ^ 
arrange  for  a  reduction,  or  at  least  that  there 
should  be  no  increase  to  the  160  soldiers  who 
were  then  vainly  trying  to  garrison  the  forts  CKdd 
against  the  advancing  armies  of  Ashanti.  fm  l 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  civil 
arrangements  prevailing  in  the  Protected 
Territory. 

The  reduction  of  the  troops,  the  Mure  to  ^ 
provide  any  local  force  for  defence,  the  delay 
in  distributing  arms,  the  hasty  transfer  of  the 
British  territory  to  Holland  in  1867,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  transfer  of  all  the  Dutch 
possessions  to  Great  Britain ;  the  disturbed  state 
of  all  the  districts,  the  stoppage  of  trade,  and 
the  unopposed  occupation  of  portions  of  tho 

F  2 
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Protected  Territory  by  an  Ashanti  army,  seems 
to  have  influenced  the  well-educated  natives  to 
assemble,  and  in  concert  with  some  of  the  native 
kings  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Fanti  confedera- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  national 
defence  and  improving  the  country,  developing 
its  industry  and  educating  its  people.    This 
\\     course  had  been  strongly  advocated  by  Governor 
Pine  and  other  British  authorities,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  deserved  respectful  con- 
sideration.   On  the  4th  of  December,  1871, 
this  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Administrator,- 
and  he  at  once  caused  the  gentlemen  who  pre- 
sented it  to  be  arrested,  and  treated  them  as 
persons  who  had  outraged  the  laws  of  the 
'     country.    The  impolicy  of  this  course  seems 
H.  of  a    manif^t.   It  may  not  have  been  politic  to  grant 
vwMt  Yi%  the  proposed  Constitution,  which,  indeed,  does 
isn.       not  seem  to  have  been  extensively  approved,  at 
least  by  the  more  distant  kings  and  chiefs  of 
the  Protected  Territory ;  but  after  the  feilure  to 
provide  for  the  orderly  government  or  defence 
of  the  territory,  it  does  seem,  to  have  been  im- 
politic in  the  last  degree  not  to  have  advised 
and  assisted  the  tribes  to  form  at  least  some 
j^unidpal  government  for  themselves. 
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In  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  discontent 
there  was  superadded  the  refusal  of  the  British  . 
merchants  to  pay  a  kind  of  brokerage  to  persons  , 
giving  accommodation  to  strangers  who  visit 
Gape  Coast  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  This 
had  been  the  immemorial  custom  until  the 
stoppage  of  trade  in  1863 ;  and  now  that  a 
little  trade  was  occasionally  occurring,  it  was 
claimed  by  the  natives  of  Gape  Coast,  and 
the  refusal  to  pay  it  was  the  cause  of  a  riot 
so  serious  on  the  25th  October,  1872,  as  to 
be  described  by  Mr.  Salmon  as  an  occasion  on 
which  **  he  had  never  seen  a  crowd  so  excited.** 
Whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  this  tax,  as  suggested  by  the 
Government  authorities,  or  whether  it  was  an 
exaction  which  the  merchants  were  justified  in 
resisting,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  at  least 
the  time  for  its  discussion  was  unfortunate.  It 
must  be  added  to  the  causes  which  contributed 
to  the  discontent 

The  full  tide  of  invasion  in  February,  1873, 1 
had  swept  down  on  the  Protected  Territory,  and 
found  a  people  without  unity,  without  arms, 
and  without  a  leader.  ^ 

Early  in  March  it  was  known  in  England 
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that  the  Ashanti  war  had  become  a  reality 
against  which  we  were  bound  to  provide.  It 
was  known  that  multitudes  of  men,  women, 
and  children  had  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
under  the  walls  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  that 
their  crops  having  been  ravaged,  and  their 
houses  destroyed,  famine  was  inevitable.  Some 
rice  was  accordingly  sent  from  this  country  for 
their  sustenance,  and  arms  and  ammunition 
were  also  despatched.  A  body  of  Houssas 
was  brought  down  from  Lagos.  The  King  of 
Assin,  the  King  of  Anamaboe,  Mr.  Bentil  a 
native  gentleman  of  great  authority,  and  others, 
Gdd  at  once  mustered  their  forces.  And  a  very 
FtetiL  remarkable  letter  arrived  from  the  King  of 


^  '  Fanti,  at  Mankessan,  who  had  been  named  as 
one  of  two  Kings  President  of  the  Fanti  Con- 
federation. It  is  dignified  in  tone,  and  is 
worth  quoting  at  length. 

Sub-£ndo6ure  3,  Jn  No.  135. 

MunoBBBiM,  1  F^lnrmsr^^  1978. 
TOUB  EXOELLENOT, 

Intelligence  having  leached  me  that  the 
Ashantees  have  crosBed  our  frontiers  on  the  Prah 
and  attacking  the  Assins  in  large  force,  I  hasten  to 
oommmiicate  the  fact  to  your  Excellency,  and  to 
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ascertain  from  you  the  measures  the  local  Oorem- 
ment  intend  adopting  in  the  present  crisis. 

I  now  address  your  Ezcellencyi  as  the  head  of 
the  Fanti  Confederation,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
from  you  what  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  assia-    ' 
tance  your  Goyemment  will  render  to  the  country  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Since  the  Fanti  Confederation  has  not  yet  received 
the  support  of  ELM.  (Government,  but  has  been  left 
to  shift  for  itself  as  best  it  can,  and  the  powers  in- 
herent in  all  governments  have  been,  in  the  case  of 
the  Confederation,  deprived  of  their  legitimate  exer- 
cise and  ftinctions,  by  the  action  of  H.M.  offidala 
here,  and  by  the  neglect  and  discouragement  of 
H.M.  Grovemment,  I  am  thus  constrained  to  appeal  \ 
to  you,  as  we  infer  from  these  fietcts  that  HJUL  Gro*   \ 
vemment  is  prepared  to  accept,  and  has  accepted,    / 
and  will  accept  in  the  present  emergency,  the  re-   j 
sponsibilities  that  attach  to  it  as  ''the  protecting  / 
power.**  ' 

I  might  here  advert  to  the  policy  that  has  led  to 
these  results ;  but  the  fact  of  our  ancient  foes  being 
in  our  territory  compels  me  to  leave  for  the  present 
such  observations  as  I  might  have  to  submit  to  you, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  steps  that  are 
to  be  taken,  and  will  be  taken,  to  rid  our  soil  of  the 
invader. 

Having  been  divested  of  the  power  to  obtain 
means  for  our  self-defence,  I  now  appeal  to  your 
Excellency  in  the  name  of  the  Confederation,  and 
the  Protectorate  at  large,  for  aid  in  money  and  arms^ 


/- 
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and  I  respectfully  solicit  that  I  may  be  informed,^ 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  if  such  assistance  will 
be  rendered,  as  we  cannot  take  the  field  too  early  to 
oppos^  and,  with  God's  aid,  drive  off  the  enemy. 
Anxiously  waiting  your  Excellency's  reply, 

I  remain,  &c. 
(Signed)       EiKG  of  Makkessim. 

To  Hii  Bxedkney  OoUmd  R.  W.  Harley,  C.B^ 
Adminittrator^  dfce.  <fi».,  OM  Coatt. 

Information  also  arrived  that  the  King  of 
El  Mina  had  joined  the  Ashantis.  The  central 
Ashanti  army  rapidly  advanced,  burning 
Attobiasiy  Prasho,  Assampah  Naya^  Dansamsa,  ^ 
Emhi,  Barraco,  Eniquah,  Akonasi,  and  Yankn- 
masi.  And  the  native  forces  having  been 
twice  defeated,  the  Ashanti  army  appeared 
within  twelve  miles  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
andMMina^ 
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It   now  only  remains  to  be  told  what  has  • 
been  done  since  Government  recognized  that 
an  Ashanti  invasion  had  occurred,  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  defend  the  Protected  Terri-* 
tory. 

On  the  5th  June,  1873,  the  Ashantis 
totally  routed  the  Fanti  army  at  Jonquah, 
and  advanced  to  Effutn,  a  village  fifteen  miles 
from  El  Mina,  and  twelve  miles  from  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  The  defeated  Fantis  poured  in 
great  disorder  into  Cape  Coast,  and  swelled 
the  already  formidable  crowd  of  panicHstricken 
wretches,  amongst  whom  dysentery  and  small- 
pox were  rapidly  doing  their  work.  About 
the  same  date  the  Dutch  natives  of  Chama  and 
El  Mina,  with  a  division  of  the  Ashanti  forces, 
commanded  by  Aljiempon,  proceeded  to  attack 
Commenda,  where  there  was  no  preparation  b.  or  a, 
whatever  to  defend  the  place.  ^ 

The  force  at  Colonel  Harley's  disposal  appears 
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.  to  have  consisted  of  about  100  soldiers  of  the 
2nd  West  India  Regiment,  commanded  by 
Oaptain  Haynes,  the  senior  military  officer; 
210  Houssas  armed  with  breech-loaders  nnder 
Lieutenant  Hopkinson,  recently  arrived  from 
Lagos ;  a  volunteer  corps  raised  in  Cape  Coast 
and  its  neighbourhood  armed  with  Enfield 
rifles ;  and  a  small  body  (about  fifty)  of  Fanti 
police  armed  with  Sniders.  There  were  also 
on  the  Coast  H.M.S.  *  Druid/  Captain  Blake, 

*  Argus/  Captain  Luxmore,  and  the  gunboats 

•  Merlin,'  *  Decoy,'  and  *  Seagull/ 

With  these  slender  forces  Colonel  Harley 
had  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  and  of  St.  G^rge  d'El  Mina  against  an 
Ashanti  army  flushed  with  success,  and  num- 
bering 12,000  men.  The  ^  Merlin'  was  at  once 
despatched  to  Commenda.  Lieutenant  Day 
reports  a  pitiful  scene.  The  frantic  population 
clustering  on  the  •  beach  implored  his  protec- 
tion. He  did  what  was.  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  There  were  but  few  canoes  to 
embark  the  helpless  multitude.  Nevertheless, 
H.ora,  a  merchant  ship,  the  'Albertina,'  which  had 
^  two  surf  boats,  was  fireighted  with  360  of  the 
most  helpless,  though  several  were  drowudd  vn 
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the  surf  during  the  embarkation,  and  lieutenant 
Day  remained  in  the  'Merlin'  to  give  such 
protection  as  his  gun  might  afford  to  the  re-    . 
mainmg  population. 

On  the  8th  June,  1873,  H.M5.  *  Barracouta  *  p.  7. 
arrived  from  England.  Captain  Fremantle 
then  became  the  senior  naval  officer^  and  he 
brought  with  him  a  force  of  110  marines  and 
marine  artillery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fes- 
ting,  B.M.A.,  and  well  supplied  with  muni- 
tions of  war.  The  orders  which  Captain  Fre- 
mantle brought  with  him  from  the  Admiralty 
were,  '^  That  the  marines  are  to  be  landed  to 
'^  occupy  the  forts,  should  you  [the  Adminis- 
'^  trator]  so  desire  it,  and  I  propose  to  make 
'^  arrangements  for  their  disembarkation  in  con- 
'^  cert  with  yourself  at  the  earliest  possible 
**  moment.** 

Though  these  orders,  which  were  wise  and 
prudent,  had  been  issued  by  the  Admirally 
early  in  May,  yet  so  unconscious  was  the  Go- 
vernment that  any  war  existed,  and  so  igno- 
rant of  the  character  of  the  adversary  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal,  that  on  the  26th  May, 
the  ink  hardly  being  dry  on  the  orders  above 
given,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admuul^  stated 
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to  the  House  of  Commons^  to  reassure  those 

who  felt  natural  anxiety  because  no  hospital 

ships  had  been  sent  to  bring  away  the  inevi- 

Hiiuud,  table  number  of  fever-stricken  men,  that  ^^  strict 

PiK48a-    <<  orders  had  been  issued  with  regard  to  the 


^  landing  of  seamen  and  marines,  which  would 
*'  not  take  place  except  in  case  of  emergency.'* 
Captain  Fremantle  arrived  none  too  soon. 
It  was  known  that  the  Ashanti  advanced 
posts  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  El  Mina» 
and  that  the  Dutch  natives  were  assisting  them 
with  provisions  and  information.  The  Admi- 
nistrator on  the  12th  June  decided,  by  the 
advice  of  his  Council,  on  proclaiming  martial 
law  at  El  Mina,  and  its  execution  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Captain  Fremantle  and  Colonel 
Festing.  It  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
better  hands. 
H.oro,  Colonel  Festing,  as  senior  military  officer, 
18.  took  command  of  the  land  forces.  By  arrange- 
ments skilfully  made,  a  night.march  was  planned 
and  executed  to  El  Mina.  The  squadron  ar- 
rived simultaneously  and  occupied  the  river 
and  outlets  of  the  town  to  seaward  by  its 
boats. 
The   notorious   disaffection  and  rebellious 
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spirit  of  the  El  Mina  people  made  it  necessary 
to  remove  them  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Castle. 

Notice  was  accordingly  given  them  to  deliver  ' 
up  their  arms,  and  after  sufficient  delay,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  this  order,  about  noon 
on  the  16th  June  the  disaffected  town  was 
burnt,  ample  time  having  been  afforded  for  the 
inhabitants  to  withdraw. 

So  soon  as  the  flames  of  the  burning  town 
were  seen,  an  Ashanti  force  of  over  3000  men  a  80i»  pu 
advanced  to  attack  the  British  forces.  Captain 
Fremantle,  though  the  superior  officer  of 
Colonel  Festing,  with  a  chivalrous  delicacy 
worthy  of  all  praise,  placed  his  seamen  and 
marines  under  Colonel  Festing's  orders,  and 
acting  as  a  volunteer  with  that  officer,  set  an 
example  of  courageous  devotion  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle.  Colonel  Festing  was  thus 
able  to  oppose  them  with  nearly  600  men, 
and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  loss,  driving 
back  the  attacking  forces.  A  portion  of  the 
seamen  and  marines  having  embarked,  the 
Ashanti  general  renewed  the  attack  about 
5  p.H.  Colonel  Festing's  force,  then  reduced 
to  about  200  men,  but  with  the  prestige  of 
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success,  again  defeated  and  pursued  them  to  the 
village  of  Achimun,  about  three  miles  from 
El  Mina.  An  Ashanti  general,  a  nephew  of 
the  King,  and  other  chiefs,  were  killed,  and 
the  Ashanti  forces  were  again  concentrated  at 
Effutu.  Armed  police  and  provisions  were 
thrown  into  Dixcove  and  Secondi,  under  the 
civil  C!ommandants. 

Immediately  after.  Commodore  Commerell, 
one  of  our  bravest  and  most  experienced  naval 
officers,  and  then  Gommanding-in-Chief  on  the 
West  Coast,  arrived  on  the  spot;  but  in  making  a  - 
reconnaissance  up  the  Prah,  to  see  how  far  it  was 
navigable  by  boats,  he  was  treacherously  fired 
upon  from  an  ambuscade  and. most  dangerously 
wounded.  At  the  same  time  Captain  Luxmore 
of  the  ^  Argus,'  was  also  severely  wounded,  and 
the  service  deprived  of  those  and  other  valuable 
men. 

Meantime,  an  officer  of  great  capacity,  Mcgor 
Greneral  Sir  (}arnet  Wolseley  has  been  sent  as 
Oovemor-in-Chief.  But  as  yet  it  may  be  said 
he  is  a  Greneral  without  an  army.  Without  an 
army,  indeed,  he  has  shown  the  superiority  of 
a  handful  of  disciplined  men  to  hordes  of  bar- 
barians.   In  the  latter  days  of  October  he  has 
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three  times  defeated  the  enemy.  The  number 
of  officers  wounded  in  proportion  to  men  shows 
how  they  have  had  to  expose  themselves 
while  leading  half-disciplined  natives ;  but  the 
fringe  of  the  jungle  has  been  scoured  and 
penetrated,  only  to  show  the  difficulties  of  such 
warfare. 

Captain  Glover,  R.N.,  the  Governor  of  Lagos, 
perhaps  the  most  experienced  officer  in  the 
management  of  these  tribes  since  the  days  of 
Governor  Maclean,  is  endeavouring  at  Accra  ^^ 
to  raise  a  native  force ;  and  other  officers  are 
attempting  to  infuse  some  spirit  into  the  broken 
bands  of  the  Fanti  Confederacy.  Arms  and 
a  railway  have  been  sent  out,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  decision  yet  arrived  at  as  to  the  ter- 
minus from  which  the  railway  is  to  proceed, 
nor  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  Cape  Coast  Castle 
and  El  Mina  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  base 
of  operations. 

The  Ashanti  invasion  of  1824  was  not 
defeated  until  the  base  of  operations  was  trans- 
ferred to  Accra.  From  Accra  any  European 
troops  that  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  em- 
ploy could,  by  a  convenient  mardi  of  27  miles. 
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.  be  encamped  in  th^  healthy  mountains  of 
Akropong.  The  Yolta  is  the  true  base  of 
operation. 
H^oTOL,  At  this  moment,  as  has  already  been  men- 
Eoeioim  tioued,  one  English  firm  alone  has  a  squadron 
of  small  river  steamers  in  the  lagoons  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Assini.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  Government  may  provide  a  similar  flotilla 
on  the  Volta  ? 
About  60  miles  up  the  Yolta  is  the  healthy 
^  station  of  N.  Pong,  within  16  miles  of  Akro- 
pong, and  affording  good  water  carriage  for  any. 
troops  that  might  be  assembled  there.  In  this 
healthy  mountainous  district  are  the  brave 
and  loyal  tribes  of  Erobo  and  Akim,  whose 
services  would  be  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
the  spiritless  natives  of  the  coast  The  Ashanti 
frontier  is  20  miles  further  up  the  Yolta,  and 
water  carriage  would  place  any  troops  and 
forces  within  100  miles  of  Kumasi,  or  at  least 
20  miles  nearer  than  Gape.  Coast  Castle.  This, 
which  seems  the  wisest  strategy,  would  have  the 
further  advantage  of  placing  the  tribes  to  the 
'  N JB.  of  Ashanti  in  connection  with  Europeans, 
and  of  enlisting  allies  whose  hatred  of  Ashanti 
most  be  deep  and  bitter.    The  attem^^ta  oC  tK<^ 
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Oovernment  to  overoome  the  difficult  have  not 
as  yet  been  adequate  to  the  emergency.  The 
experience  of  the  successful  campaign  in  Abys- 
sinia affords  an  excellent  guide  for  the  requisites 
to  success.  If  the  base  of  operation  be  the 
Yolta,  then  the  line  of  communication  to  be 
guarded  is  only  100  miles  as  compared  to  the 
400  miles  for  which  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
had  to  provide  in  his  march  to  that  strong- 
hold. 

Moreover,  the  co-operation  of  friendly  natives 
can  be  counted  on  to  protect  the  communication 
with  the  base  on  the  Volta.  Abundant  supplies 
of  healthy  provisions,  of  medical  comforts,  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  should  be  provided,  and 
small  airy  swift  steamships  should  be  sent  out, 
so  that  every  week  all  the  sick  and  wounded 
might  be  conveyed  away  to  a  healthy  climate. 
Sufficient  transport  should  be  left  at  anchor 
on  the  coast,  so  that  every  man  might  remain 
on  board  ship  till  the  advance  is  determined 
on,  and  every  man  re-embarked  and  con- 
veyed awa}^  so  soon  as  success  has  crowned 
their  efforts,  a  success  we  may  hope  for  under 
the  prudent  and  skilful  direction  of  Sir  Gkumet 
Wolseley.    Let  us  hope  that  an  effort  will  be 
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made  worthy  of  the  English  nation  to  redeem 
our  promises  to  the  Protected  Tribes,  to  free 
the  ttnfortonate  captives  in  Emnasi,  and  inflict 
a  never  to  be  forgotten  punishment  on  the  King 
of  Ashanti. 
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STANFORD'S  ATLASES, 

WITB  THS 

LATEST  DISCOVERIES  AND  IMPROVBMENTS. 


COHFLETE    ATLAS    of    AKCIENT    and    MODEBN    OEO- 

OBAPHT:  Containing  230  Modem.  Glassical,  and  Oelestial  Maps,  with 
Plans  of  celebrated  Cities,  and  Alphabetical  Indexes,  Desired  and 
Arranged  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiosion  ol 
Useful  Knowledge.  The  Maps  are  constructed  by  eminent  Geographers^ 
and  embody  the  most  recent  DisooTeries  and  Corrections ;  and  the  whole 
are  engrayed  on  Steel,  in  the  best  manner.  Strongly  half-bound  Russia, 
in  I  Tol.,  wiih  the  Maps  Coloured,  9/.  10«.;  or  half-bound  Morocco,  in 
2  Tols.,  10/. 

VSEFUL   KNOWLEDGE   SOCIETTS    ATLAS    of  MODEBN 

GEOGRAPHY :  Containing  Geological  and  Physical  Maps  of  England 
and  Wales,  six  Maps  of  the  Stars,  and  all  the  Modem  Maps  in  the  Series^ 
India  and  North  America  being  yer^  folly  represented.  In  all,  150 
Coloured  l^laps,  half-bound  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  with  Index,  5/.  5«. 

FAHILY  ATLAS :  with  an  Index  on  the  front  edge,  enabling  the 
Student  to  tum  to  any  Map  without  reference  to  the  Table  of  Contents. 
A  Selection  of  80  Colourea  Maps,  from  the  Useful  Knowledge  Socie^r*> 
Series,  showing  the  most  recent  Discoyeries  in  all  parts  of  the^ World. 
Plans  of  London  and  Pitris,  on  a  large  scale,  the  Geological  Map  of 
England  and  Wales,  by  the  late  Sir  Rodebigk  Mcbohison,  Bart.,  and 
the  Star  Maps,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  are  included.  Half-bound 
Morocco,  gilt  edges,  8/.  8«. 

UNITEBSITT  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  and  MODEBN  GEO- 

GRAPHY:  Containing  53  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  Coloured,  with 
yaluable  consulting  Indexes.    Half-bound  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  1/.  lit.  6cf. 

CTCLOPJEDIAN  ATLAS  of  GENERAL  MAPS:  Containing  89 

Coloured  Maps  selected  from  the  Series  designed  by  the  Usefol  Enow- 
ledge  Society,  with  Index.    Strongly  half-bound,  21«. 

HABBOW  ATLAS  of  MODEBN  OEOOBAPHT:  Containing  80 
Coloured  Maps,  with  Index  to  the  Principal  Places.    Cloth,  lettered, 

JTTNIOB  HABBOW  ATLAS  of  MODEBN  OEOOBAPHT :  Con- 
taining 14  Coloured  Maps^  with  Index  to  the  Principal  Flaoes.    Cloth,  7s. 

HABBOW  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  OEOOBAPHT:  Containing 

23  Coloured  Maps,  with  Index.    Cloth,  lettered,  12t.  6(f. 

jmnOB  HABBOW  ATLAS  of  CLASSICAL  OEOOBAPHT: 

Containing  11  Cokraied  Maps,  with  Index.    Cloth,  7i. 
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LIST    OF    BOOKS 

FUBUSHKD  BT 

EDWARD  STANFORD, 

6  and  7,  OHASIKQ  OBOSS,  LONDOir,  S.W.y 

▲OKNT,  BT  APPOINTMEMT,  VOB  THB  8ALB  OF  THB  OBDKANOS  UAVS, 
OXOLO0IOAL  SUBVET  lUPSy  ADMIBALTY  GHABTSy  XIO. 


ASDEELET  (Sir  C.  B.).-COLO]nAL  POUCT  and  HIS- 

TOBY —REVIEW  of  "The  COLONIAL  POUCY  of  LOBO 
J.  RUSSELL'S  ADMINISTRATION.  BY  EARL  GREY,  18S:\*' 
and  of  SUBSEQUENT  COLONIAL  HISTORY.  Bt  the  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  C.  B.  Addeblbt,  JL0M,Q^  BIP.    Demy  8?o,  doth,  9«. 

AMERICA,   nrOBTH.— NOTES   on  fhe   OEOOEAFET   of 

NOETH  AMERICA,  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL.  Intended 
to  Berre  as  a  Text  Book  for  the  Usb  of  Elsmsiitabt  CLA8n8»  and  at 
a  Handbook  to  the  Wall  Map  prepkred  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  for  Promotmff  (mristian  Xnowledg^e,  and  the 
National  Society  for  ^omoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor.    With  Coloured  Physical  Map.    Crown  Syo,  oloth,  U. 

SOUTH.— NOTES   on  fhe  OEOOBAPHY  of  SOUTH 

AMERICA,  PHYSICAL  and  POLITICAL.  Intended  to  aenro  at 
a  Text  Book  for  the  Usb  of  Elbmbntabt  Cla88I8»  and  as  a  Habdbook 
^  to  the  Wall  Map  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bocietjr  for 
Promoting  Chxistian  Knowledge,  and  the  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  With 
Coloured  Physical  Map.    Crown  Sto,  doth,  Is, 

AJTSLAU'S  (Baron)  OEAIOIAB  and  EET  to  fhe  OEBIEAH 

LANGUAGE:  Bein^  an  easy  and  ocmiplete  System  for  aeouiring 
this  useful  tun[rue,  with  Progressiye  Exercises,  &o.  By  the  Babov 
Von  Andlau,  Director  of  the  German,  French,  and  Classical  College, 
Clapham  Rise,  London.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlaiged* 
Demy  12mo,  doth,  8s.  6d. 

—  OEBMAN  BEADING  BOOK:  (Containing  SentenoMi  De- 
scriptions, Tales,  and  Poetry,  with  the  necessary  explanatioiiB  in 
English,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Private^  and  Self  instruotioa.  Fins 
Course.    Demy  12mo^  doth,  8s.  6cf. 

OEBMAN  BEADING  BOOK     Second  Conrse.     Demy 

12mo^  doth,  4«f  ed 

ATLASES.  See  Special  Catalogue  of  Atlases,  Uapsi  and 
Globes. 

BAHET  (J.X-CENTBAL  AMEEIOA:  Describing  each  of  the 
States  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salyador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Riea 
--their  Natural  Features,  Products,  Population,  and  remarkable 
capadty  for  Col<mization.    With  Three  Views.    Post  Sro^  doth,  Ss. 
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BOOKS. 


BEAXnrOISIN*S  (Mariot  de)  FRENCH  VEBBS  at  a  OLAITCE  : 

A  Snmmary  of  tho  French  Verbfl»  embraoiiig  an  entirely  new  System 
of  Conjugation,  by  which  the  forms  of  any  French  Verb  may  be  ascer- 
tained at  a  glance.  Together  with  nnmerons  Practical  Illustrations  of 
their  Idiomatic  Construction,  copious  Notes,  and  a  List  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Verbs.  New  Edition,  Twenty-sixth  Thousand,  enlarged  and 
entirely  rewritten.    Demy  8to,  price  Is. 

BELLAMT.-TABLES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  EHOINEEBS  AND 

ABGHITEGTS  in  Taking  out  QUANTITIES  of  MASONRY,  IRON- 
WORK,  &c.    By  C.  J.  Bellamy,  CJL    Royal  8to,  cloth,  15«. 

SEVAN  (Phillips,  F.E.O.S.,  F.O.S.).-Tlie  TEACHEBS*  LIST: 

Containing  a  Calendar  of  all  ExecutiTe  and  Ezsmining  Bodies,  Uni- 
Tersities,  (jenenil  and  Special  Colleges;  Public,  Proprietsry,  and 
Middle-class  Sdiools;  I>Bnominational  Colleges  and  Schools;  the 
principal  PriTate  Schools :  Education  of  Women,  Training  Colleges. 
AC ;  together  with  a  complete  Alphabetical  Directory  of  Qualified  and 
Certificated  Teachers,  and  a  List  of  School  Boartls.  with  the  names  of 
the  Oflicers.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Sir  Francis  R.  Sandford, 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Demy  8to,  half-bound  roan,  9f.  IPMuhedJnnudUff, 

BI£CH.~EXAUPLES  of  LABOUBEBS'  COTTAGES,  wifh 

PLANS  for  IMPROVING  the  DWELLINGS  of  the  POOR  in 
LARGE  TOWNS.  By  John  Biroh,  Architect,  Author  of  *  Designs 
for  Dwellines  of  the  Labouring  Classes,'  to  which  was  awarded  the 
Medal  and  Premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Imperial  8?o,  cloth, 
-  illustrated,  8«.  6d. 

BOLLAEBT.-The  WABS  of  SVCCESSIOBT  of  POBTXTOAL 

and  SPAIN,  from  1826  to  1840 :  Containing  an  Account  of  the  Siege 
of  Oporto,  1832-a;  Reminiscences,  Political,  Military,  &c. ;  with  R^sumtf 
of  Political  History  to  the  Present  Time.  Bj  Willum  Bollaxrt, 
F.R.G.S.,  Oor.  Mem.  UniT.,  Chile ;  Ethna  Sogb.  London,  New  York, 
&0.    With  Maps  and  Illustration&    2  toIs.  demy  8to,  cloth,  80f. 

BOOK-EEEPINO.-THOVOHTS  on  DOUBLE  EBTTBT  and 

BALANCE  SHEETS,  with  Examples  of  a  Ledger,  the  Balancing  of 
Accounts,  Ac  Addressed  more  particularly  to  Shareholders  in  Jcnnt- 
Stock  Companies.    Post  8yo,  doth,  Is.  6d, 

BOTTLOONB-^VIBE  to  BOTTLOGOrE  and  its  ENTIBOnrS. 

With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  2$,  6d. 

BOWBnrO.  — The    DECIKAL    STSTEM,   in    NTTMBEBS, 

COINS,  and  ACCOUNTS,  especially  with  REFERENCE  to  the 
DECIMALISATION  of  the  CURRENCY  and  ACCOUNTANCY 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  By  the  laie  Sir  John  Bowbino,  LL.D., 
formerly  GoTcmor  of  Hong  Kong,  and  Her  Britannio  Migesty'a 
Plenipotentiary  and  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China,  Reprinted 
firam  the  18M  edition.  Illustrated  with  120  EngraTingi  of  Coini, 
Ancimt  and  Modem*    Pdsi  8to^  ololb,  is. 


BOOKS. 

BAADLET  (Lonsdale,  F.O.S.).— AnENaTTIBTinto  fhe  DEPO- 

SmOK  of  LEAD  ORE  in  the  MINERAL  VEINS  of  SWALE- 
DALE,  YORKSHIRE.  With  Oeologioal  Hap  of  Swaledak,  and 
numerous  Geological  Bectioiia.    Royal  8to^  cloth,  21f. 

BSAZniAN  COLOXnZATIOnr,  from  an  EUBOFEAN  PODTT 

of  VIEW.    By  JACAsi  Asbu.    Demy  8to,  doth,  2t.  6(L 

BREES.-PICTOBIAL   XLLVSTSATIOBTS  of  NEW  ZEA- 

LAND.  By  S.  0.  Brebb,  late  Principal  Engineer  and  Surreyor  to. 
the  New  Zealand  Company.    Cloth,  21 «.  (published  at  42f.> 

BSmSH  ABMT,  The.  SKETCHES  OF  BRITISH  SOL- 
DIERS :  a  Series  of  Coloured  Prints,  from  the  Drawings  made  by 
Command  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Gborob  H.  TkoMAB,  and 
graciously  lent  for  publication. 

The  Series  comprises:—!.  Life  Guards  and  Royal  Horse  Guards  — 
2.  Dragoon  Guards  and  Light  Dragoona— 8.  Royal  Artillery.— 4.  Royal 
Engineers  and  Military  Train.— 5.  The  Guards.— 6.  Regiments  of  the 
Line. 

On  Six  Sheets,  size  of  each  25  inches  by  19,  price  27i.  the  set;  or,  sold 
separately,  price  6$,  each. 

\*  This  beautiful  Series  of  Coloured  Lithographs  is  printed  on  Super> 
fine  Thick  Paper,  and  can  be  had  framed  in  any  style  to  order. 

BROWNE  (W.  A.,  LL.D.).~The  MERCHANT'S  HANDBOOK. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  Domestio  and 
Foreign  Commerce.    Second  Edition.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  5«. 

This  work  affords  full  and  reliable  information  finun  oflSdal  souro^s 
of  the  currencies  and  monevs  of  account,  and  the  weights  and  measoret 
of  all  the  great  commercial  countries  in  the  world. 

MONET,  WEIGHTS,  and  UEASXTRES  of  fhe  CHIEF 

COMMERCIAL  NATIONS  IN  THE  WORLD,  with  the  British 
Equiyalents.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  12mo,  oloth.  It.  Gd.  $  or  paper 
cover,  la 

—  ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES   for  MIUTART  and 

CIVIL  SERVICE  STUDENTS:  Being  a  complete  Treatise  on 
Arithmetic.  Consisting  of  the  Questions  that  haye  been  riven  at  the 
MilitHry  and  Civil  Service  Examinations^  with  Rules,  SoTut&ms,  and 
Answers.    Demy  12mOb  doth,  5s. 

KEY  to  Same.    By  Matbbs.    Demy  12mo,  doth,  is.  6d, 

BROWNE  (W.  A.,  LL.D.X-ARMT  TESTS  in  ARITHMETIC : 

Being  the  Questions  set  to  Candidates  for  Woolwich  Direct  Commis- 
sions, Sandhurst,'  Coromiesa^t,  and  Staff  College.  WITH  ANSWERS. 
Demy  12mo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   TESTS   in  ARITHMETIC :    Being 

Specimens  of  the  more  difficult  Questions  in  the  Civil  Service  Reports, 
witii  full  Solutions.  To  which  are  appended  the  Questions  in  the 
Eleventh  Report,  WITH  ANSWERS.    Demy  12mo,  doth,  2s.  6d. 
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BOOKS. 
BBOWITE  (W.  A.,  LL.D.).-~ABITHHETICAL  aUESTIOBTS 

in  the  8th  CIVIL  BEBYICE  BEPOBT,  with  Solotiom.  Demy 
12iD0y  !«. 

— -  CIVIL  SEBTICE  OTTIDE  to  BISTORT:  Being  the  His- 
torical Qnestioiu  in  the  Ciril  Berrioe  Beports.  Amoged  under  the 
■erend  Periods  and  Beigna  to  which  they  belong.  Demy  I2mo,  oloth, 
2#.6d. 

CIVIL  SEBVICE  OTTIDE  to  OEOORAPHT :  Being  the 

Geographical  Questions  in  the  CiTil  Senrioe  Beports,  showing  those 
that  refer  to  the  different  Coontries.    Demy  12mo,  8d. 

—  SFECIMENS  of  HANDWAlTiNO :    Approved  by  the 

Ciril  Service  Ccnnmissioners.    Demy  8vo,  2d 

CHAMBEBS—HANDBOOK  for  EASTBOTnUTE  and  SEA- 

FOBD,  and  the  KEIGHBOUBHOOD.  By  G.  F.  Obaxbebb, 
¥JBJlS,j  of  the  Inner  Tem^e,  Bairister-at-Law ;  Author  of '  Desorip- 
Uye  Astronomy/  &o.   FifUi  Edition,  erown  8to^  If. ;  with  Map,  it.  m. 

OEAFMAN  (James,  F.B.O.S.).-TBAVELS  in  the  HfTEBIOB 

of  SOUTH  AFBICA,  comprising  Fifteen  Years'  Hnntine  and  Trading 
Experiences ;  with  Joomeys  across  the  Continent  from  Natal  to  Tfaf 
▼isch  Bay,  and  Visits  to  Lake  Kgami  and  Victoria  Falls.  With  Maps 
and  numerous  Engravings.    2  vols,  demy  8to,  doth,  32«. 

CHEBPILLOUD*S  (Prof.  J.)  BOOK  of  VEBSIOBTS;  or,  Onide 

to  French  Translation  and  Constmction.    New  Edition,  revised,  by 
.    Pn^  C.  J.  Dkulli,  late  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL    Demy  I2mo, 
boond,  8f .  6(1. 

KEY  to  the   ABOVE. —PAETIE    PEANOAISE    dn 

LTVBB  de  VEBSIOKS ;  on.  Guide  k  la  Traduction'  de  TAn^lais 
en  Fran9ais.    By  Prof.  C.  J.  Deullb.    Demy  12mo,  bound,  3$,  ed, 

irOLOOICAL   PICTTJBES   of  ENGLISH   EISTOBT, 

from  the  ANCIENT  BBITONS  to  the  Beign  of  QUEEN  VIC- 
TOBIA.  A  Series  of  40  Plates,  containing  860  Blustrationa,  beauti* 
fully  Tinted,  Designed,  and  Drawn  on  Stone,  by  Sir  John  Gilbebt, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Withanaddi* 
tional  Plate  to  illustrate  the  Beign  of  Queen  Victoria,  thus  continuing 
the  Series  up  to  the  Plfesent  Time.  Each  Plate  illustrates  a  period  or 
a  reign,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Autographs  of  the  Sovereigns  and  the 
most  distinguished  Characters  are  attaoned.  New  Edition.  Imperial 
folio,  half-bound  morocco,  8/. ;  the  Set  of  Plates  in  Sheets,  2/. ;  in  best 
Oak  Frame,  with  Glass,  8(. ;  in  cheaper  Fkame^  with  Glass,  2t  12t.  Od. ; 
Single  Plates^  If.  each. 

NOIOGICAL   OUTinrES  of  ENGLISH  EISTOBT, 

fnm  the  ANCIENT  BBITONS  to  the  Bdgn  of  QUEEN  VIC- 
TOBIA.  A  descrintive  Handbook  to  the  series  of  Chronolofdoal 
Pietnrss  of  English  Histofy,  by  Sir  Jobh  Gubbbt,  Resident  of  the 
Sooietj  of  Painters  in  Water  Cbloon.    Okown  8vob  doth,  2s. 
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BOOKS. 

OOLOnZATIOlf  CUBCTTLAB,  1873.  Iwiied  by  Hxb  Ma- 
jbstt'i  Colonial  Land  axd  Emiosatiov  Ck>]aii88ioNSBB.  Containing 
OinoiAL  IinoBMATioN  rMpeoting  Emigration  Commlarioncra,  Officers. 
Agent%  &0. — Cost  of  Ftasaces,  Aisistanoe  to  Emigrate— Demand  Ibr 
Labour  in  the  Colonies— (A»t  of  Pnmsions  and  Clothing— Wageii 
Prices,  dse. — ^Population,  Berenue,  and  Ezpenditare— General  Notioet 
and  Warnings— Coolie  Emigration— Summaries  of  Laws  on  Ftofesaiaiial 
Qualifications— Naturalization  of  Aliens— Carriage  of  Passengers — 
Disposal  of  Crown  Lauds— Limitation  of  Bights— Privilegea  in  acqui- 
sition of  Land  to  Naval  and  Militarr  Officers- Gold  Minings  &e. — ' 
Climate— Index,  to,    Foap.  4ta    Price  6(1.;  per  post,  9d. 

CBACBOFTS  INVESTMENT  TBACTS.-AUERICAN  KAIL. 

WATS  AS  INYESl'MENTS.  By  Bobebt  Giffev.  Dedioated  to 
the  Membcffs  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  Fourth  Edition.  Bojnl 
8?o,  Iff. 

THE  TBVSTEE8*  OTTIDE:  A  SYNOPSIS  of  the  Ordinary 

Powers  of  Trustees  in  regard  to  Inyestments,  with  Practical  Direetionfl 
and  Tables  of  Securities.  By  Bibmabd  Cbacbovt.  Berenth  Edition. 
Boyal  8?o,  Iff. 

CirUMINO.-^TnDE  to  fhe  ISLE  of  MAN,  its  i^proaohes 

and  Places  of  Besort,  with  numerous  Walks,  Drires,  and  Exonrsiona ; 
its  History,  Geology,  Botany,  &o.,  &o.  Bv  the  Ber.  J.  G.  CuMMnrOy 
M.A^  F.G.8.,  Vibe-Principal  of  King  William*s  College,  Castletown* 
With  Map.    Fcap.  8yo,  cbth,  4i.  6(1. 

SALLT.-^XriDE  to  JEBSET  and  OTTEBNSET;  with  Notes 

on  their  History,  Geology,  Climate,  Agriculture,-  Laws,  Ac.  By 
F.  F.  Dallt,  Ealq^  Author  of  an  *  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Channel  Islands.^  Third  Edition.  With  Maps.  Fcap.  8to^  oloth, 
8ff.  6d. ;  or  separately,  Jersey,  2i. ;  GuemMy,  2ff. 

SASEON  (Robert). -GUIDE  to  fhe  OEOLOOT  of  WETMOITTH 

and  the  ISLAND  of  POBTLAND :  Containing  a  Map  of  the  District 
Geological  Sections,  Coast  Views,  Figures  of  the  charaoteristio  Fossils, 
and  other  Illustrations;  with  numerous  Notes  on  the  Botany  ana 
Zoology  of  the  Coast  and  Neighbourhood.    Fcap.  Syo,  doth,  5f. 

A  Supplement  to  the  above,  consisting  of  Nine  Litbofpraphio  Plates 
of  Fossds,  drawn  by  Bonb.    2ff.  Gd, 

SE  HORSET.— BULE  OF  THE  BO  AD  AT  SEA:    Being 

PBACTICAL  DIBECTIONS  for  complying:  with  the  BOABD  S 
TBADE  BEGULATIONS  for  PBEYENTING  COLLISIONS  at 
SEA.  By  CoMMpDOBi  A.  F.B.DbHob8et,B.N.,  Author  of  *  On  Man- 
ning the  Navy/  '^Our  Iron  Navy/  Ao.    Fcap.  8?o,  doth,  It. 

BE  MOBOAN.— ELEMENTS  of  ABITHMETIC.  ByAvaumm 

Di  MoBGAir;  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society,  and  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society; 
late  Piofessor  of  Matnematios  in  University  Collage,  London.  Nin»> 
teenth  Thousand.    Boyal  12nuH  oloth,  (k 
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BOOKS. 
EAST  nrDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMnTATIOIT  PAPERS, 

-       for  1867, 1866, 1865, 186i,  1860, 1859.    Foap.  folio^  2t.  6<2.  each. 

— —  Farther  Examination  Papers.    1863.    Fcap.  folio,  is.  6d. 

EAST  LESSOirS  in  FRENCH  CONVERSATIOir,  adapted  to 
the  topics  generally  interesting  to  Scboolboys.  Demy  12mo,  cloth, 
1«.  6<i  . 

EDWARDS. -STATISTICS  of  ALL  COUNTRIES   in  the 

WORLD :  Giying  their  Area,  Form  of  Goyeniment,  Head  of  State, 
Population,  Expenditure,  Debt,  Paper  Money,  Notes  in  Ciroolation, 
Standing  Army,  Navy,  Merchant  Vessels,  Imports,  Exports,  Chief 
Products^  Money,  Weights  and  Measures,  Bailways,  Capitals  ana  Chief 
Tbwns.  By  Dr.  Otto  HUbner,  Director  of  the  Pnissian  Central  Statis- 
tical Archives.  The  English  Edition,  with  the  sanction  and  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Hiibner,  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  One  large  sheet,  folded.  Is. 

EHRLICH.-A   FRENCH   METHOD,  THEORETICAL  and 

PRACTICAL ;  adapted  to  the  Requirements  of  the  University  Middle- 
Class  Examinations.  By  H.  Wm.  Ehbuoh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  French 
Master,  Royal  Grammar  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  12mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ELLIS^S  LATIN  EXERCISES.    Corrected  by  T.  E..Abnolik 

12mo,  doth,  35.  6d, 

KEY  to  the  Aboye.    Ss. 

ETEENNE^S    LITTLE    DOTS   FIRST  FRENCH   BOOK: 

On  the  plan  of  Arnold's  Henry's  First  Latin  Bode.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6(2. 

EVILL   (Wm.).— A  WINTER   JOTJRNET  to   ROME   and 

BACK.  With  Glances  at  Strasbnrg,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  Pom- 
peii, and  Venice,  and  an  Account  of  the  Siege  and  Fall  of  Strasbnrg. 
Third  Edition,  with  Map  and  Appendix.    Crown  8to,  doth,  4«.  6(2. 

nTCH  (J.  0.,  M.A.).— METHODS  of  TEACHINO  i^ITH- 

METIC.  A  Lecture  addressed  to  the  London  Association  of  School- 
mistresses. By  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  and  Examiner  In  the  Uniyersity  of  London,  &a  Second 
Edition.    Price  6(2. 

FITZ-OEOROE.— PLAN  of  the  BATTLE  of  SEDAN,  aocom- 

panied  by  a  Short  Memoir.  By  Captain  Ftiz-Giorob,  Boyal  Welsh 
Fusiliers.  With  Coloured  Maps  and  Photographic  Yiewa  DemySro, 
doth,  12s.  _ 

VOSTER.-MANTrAL  of  GEOGRAPHICAL  PRONUNCIA- 

TION  and  ETTMOLOGT.     By  A.  F.  Fosmt,  A.M.,  Author  of 
'A  General  Treatise  on  Geographer,'  and  other  Educational  Works; 
late  Editor  of  *  Chambers's  Educational  Course ; '  Assistant-Commis- 
■ioner  to  the  Boyal  Education  Inquiry,  Ac.    Eighth  Edition.    Fcap. 
12moi,  limp  doth,  2a. 
This  Manual  furnishes  Bules  for  the  Pronundation  of  the  leading  Lan- 
guages: a  Vocabulary  of  upwards  of  10,000  Names,  indicating  the  tme 
PkODundation ;  and  an  Etymological  Table  of  Generic  Terms,  with  their 
Literal  Meanings^  serying  to  explain  a  laige  number  of  Names. 
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GILES.— The  nHTASIOITS  of  EH GLAITB,  from  the  Surliest 
Timeti^A  Leotura  deiiferad  before  the  United  Serrioe  Inatitatkni, 
AM^fta    By  Be?.  Dr.  Gilo,  0.0.  OolL,  Oxford.    8fo,2i. 

OHL— CHEUISTBT  for  SCHOOLS :  an  Introdaeticm  to  the 
Practical  Study  of  Chemistry.  By  0.  Hauohtoh  GuIh  late  Aariatant 
Examiner  in  Qiemiatry  at  the  Uniyeraity  of  London,  late  Teacher  of 
Chemiitnr  and  Experimental  Phyaioa  in  UniTemity  College  School. 
Second  Edition,  with  One  Hundred  Bluftiationa.  Crown  8to^  eloth, 
4f.6<i. 

(J.  W.).-FIEST   STEPS  in  ENGLISH  GEAKMAB : 

Compiled  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teaohen  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  Pupils  a  book  containing  only  such  parts  as  should  be  ooin- 
mitted  to  memory.    Boyal  ISmo,  price  8d. 

OODLET.  — A    SELECTIOH    from    the    WKITJLNGS    and 

SPEECHES  of  JOHN  BOBEET  OODLET:  Odlected  and  Edited 
by  Jaxxs  Edward  FmaxRAU).    Demy  8yo,  half-bound,  IGt. 

GOOD'S  (W.  W.)  POLITICAL,  AGBICULTUKAL,  and  COU- 

MEBCIAL  FALLACIES ;  or,  the  Prospects  of  the  Nation  after 
Twenty  Years'  **  Free  Trade."    Demy  8yo,  cloth,  10«.  OdL 

HALL  (Henry,  F.B.G.S.).— UAKXrAL  of  SOXTCH  AFRICAB' 

GEOGRAPHY :  Forming  a  Companion  to  the  Map  of  South  Africa 
io  16^  South  Latitude.  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Upper  Classes  in 
Government  Schools,  and  of  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service.  Second 
Edition.    Fcap.  8yo,  doth,  6c 

SERIES  of  TECHNICAL  VOCABTJLABIES,  in  EIGHT 

LANGUAGES,  comprising  the  leading  terms  in  the  following  oon- 
struotive  branches: 

ClYIL  AND  EOOLESIASTTGAL  ABOHTrBOTITBI.     2t. 
MlLrrART  ABOHITECrOBK  AND  FOBTHIOATIOir.     2«. 
CiYQi  Enginxbbino  AHD  SUBYETIirO.    8i. 

(Townshend  M.,  F.G.S.).— The  MUnSEALOGISrS  DIBEC- 

TORY ;  or,  A  GUIDE  to  the  PRINCIPAL  MINERAL  LOCALI- 
TIES  in  the  UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and 
IRETAND.    Post  8T0,  doth,  6«. 

More  than  Seventeen  Hundred  Mineral  Localities  are  noticed,  and  the 
Geological  formation  in  which  each  Species  occurs  has  been  described  at 
far  as  possible ;  whilst  the  various  Localities  are  arranged  Alphabetioally, 

HANDBOOK  to    GOYEBNMENT   SITUATIOHS:  Showing 

the  MODE  of  APPOINTMENT  and  RATES  of  PAY,  and  containing 
the  most  RECENT  REGULATIONS  for  OPEN  COMPETITIONS 
for  the  HOME  and  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICES,  the  ENGINEER- 
ING  COLLEGE,  the  FOREST  SERVICE,  and  for  ARMY  EXAMI- 
NATIONS With  Examination  Papers,  and  Specimens  of  Hand- 
writing extracted  from  the  Reports  of  the  Civil  Service  CommisslobMm 
Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo^  doth,  8f.  6d.. 

WHOLBSAXJi  AND  BBTAZL  BOOK  AITO  VAP  BBTJilBR. 


BOOKS. 
HULL.— COAL  FIELDS  of  OBEAT  BSITAIN ;  their  Histoiy, 

Stmcttm^  •nd  Besonrces ;  with  Notices  of  the  GoaI  Fields  of  other 
~^  parts  of  the  World.  By  Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  F.BJ3^  Director  of 
the  Oeological  Surrey  of  Ireland,  Professor  of  Geology  m  the  Boyal 
College  of  Sctenre,  Dublin,  Ac.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition,  reyised  and  enlarged,  embodying  the  Beports  of  the  Boyal 
Goal  Commission.    Demy  8to,  cloth.    IGs. 

ZUBLBUBT.— BBITAIN  and  HEB  COLOITIES.     By  J.  B. 

HuBLBURT,  M.A.,  LLJ>^  Member  of  the  Conyocation  of  the  Uniyersity 
*  of  Toronto,  Canadian  Commissioner  and  Juror  at  tlie  International 
Eihibition,  Lond^  18612,  &0.    Demy  Syo,  doth,  lOs. 

EUTCHINSOircr.  J.).— The  T ABAS  A:  With  INCIDENTS 

of  the  PABAGUAYAN  WAB,  and  SOUTH  AMEBICAN  BECOL- 
LECTIONS,  from  1861  to  1868.  By  Thomas  J.  Hutqrin80N,  F.B.G.S.y 
FJB.S.L.,  F.E.8^ftc.,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  Callao  Hate  for  Bosario); 
Author  of '  Ten  Years*  Wanderings  amongst  the  Etniopians  ;*  'Buenos 
Ayres  and  Argentine  Gleanings,*  ftow  With  Map  and  Illustrations, 
indudtng  a  portrait  of  Field-Marshal  Lons,  the  Paiaguayan  President. 
Demy  8yo,  cloth,  21«. 

-—BUENOS   ATBES   and   ABGENTINE   GLEANINOS; 

with  Extracts  ftom  a  Diary  of  Salado  Exploration.  With  Maps,  Blus- 
trations,  and  Statistical  Tables.    Demy  8ya  doth,  I6s, 

XBYING   (C,  LL.D.).-SEBIES   OF   CATE0HIS1II8   FOB 

SCHOOLS.  18mo,  Od.  each. 
Algebra^  Part  L  — ^Algebra,  Ptart  IL  — ^Antiquities  of  Greeoe  — ^Anti-* 
quities  of  Bome  —  Astronomy  —  Botany  —  British  Constitution- 
Classical  Bi<^graphy — Chenustry — English  Grammar — French 
Grammar — General  Geography — General  Knowledge — History 
of  England  —  History  of  France  —  History  of  Greece — History 
of  Ireland — History  of  Bome  —  History  of  Scotland — Italian 
Grammar — Jewish  Antiquities — Music — Mythology —Natural 
Philosophy — Piaotical  Cnemistzy — Sacred  Histoiy  —  Uniyersal 
History.  

JACKSON  (George).— LATIN  TTBO*S  GUIDE ;  or,  FIBST 

STEPS  towards  the  ACQUIBEMENT  of  LATIN.  New  Editto. 
12mo,cloth,lt.6dL 

— —  Pabt  n.    12mo,  cloth,  It.  6A 

JENXnTSOFS    PRACTICAL    GUIDE   to   fhe   ENGLISH 

LAKE  DISTBICT.  ^ith  Nine  Maps.  Contents :— Introduction^ 
How  to  Spend  a  Flying  Visit  to  the  Lakes  a  Fourteen  Days'  Pedes- 
trian Tour— Charges  for  Conyeyancei^  Pmiies,  and  G^dea— Hdghts  of 
Mountains,  Lakes,  Tams^  and  Passet— Local  Namea— Meteoorology, 
Geo]<>gy,  and  Botany. 

WlNDKBMlBI,  LjJTODALB,  GrASHXBI^  OcmBTCOS^  ElSWIGK.  BOTXXB- 

vm,  WitrwATKB,  and  Ullswateb  SEonom,  containing  f^  Infonna- 

tiofi  and  Inttructioii  reroeoting  Walks,  Diiyes,  Boating^  Anwntfc  Ex- 

eursions,  fta    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8fo,  cloth,  6f. 

%•  The  following  Saonoirs  are  puMtehed  separately ;  Keswick— Wnr- 

i*i«w^  and  Laxodaui  — >  ComsTOH ,  Buitekmsbb,  and  WAsrwAim— • 

GmAfmn  tod  Uixswixnu    With  Maps^  prioe  Is.  Od.  each. 
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BOOES. 
JZITEIlTSOir  S  EIGHTEEH-PEinrr  OTJIDE  to  fhe  EVGIISH 

LAKE  DISTBIGT :  Omtaining  Ghazges  for  QmYeyBiioes,  Ponle^i  and 
Guides;  Heights  of  Passes,  Mountains,  Lakes,  and  Tarns;  with  in- 
fonnation  and  instmctions  respecting  Walks,  DriTes,  Boating,  Aaoenti^ 
Ezonrsions^  fto.    I^p.  8to^  with  Oobnred  Hap,  Is.  &I. 

JEBVIS.  -  The   KDTERAL   BESOTTBCES   of   CEXTTRAL 

ITALT;  including  Geological,  HistorioEd,  and  Gommenial  Notioes  of 
the  Mines  and  Marble  Qnanies.  With  a  Supplement  containing  a 
Geological  and  Chemical  Account  of  the  whole  of  the  Mhieral  Springs 
of  Oentml  Italy ;  with  the  best  Analyses  of  the  Waters,  and  Hfodical 
Notices  of  each  Spring ;  compiled  firaon  the  Monographs  of  the  most 
esteemed  writers  on  the  subject.  By  W.  P.  Jsbvib,  Craservator  of  the 
Boyal  Italian  Industrial  Museum  at  Turin;  Member  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Sdenoes  at  PaleniMi^  fta  Second  Edition.  Illustiated. 
Boyal  8yo,  5*. 

JEVOnS  (W.  Stanley,  U.A.).— A  SEBIOTTS  FAIL  in  the 

VALUE  of  GOLD  A  SCEBTAINED,  and  its  Bodal  Efibots  set  forth. 
With  two  Diagrams.    Demy  8to,  cloUi,  4f. 

KEinsrEDT.-LA   PLATA,    BBAZIL,    and    PARAOXTAT 

DURING  the  WAB.  By  Commander  A.  J.  EMNmnyr,  B^.,  firom 
Notes  made  while  in  conmiand  of  HJii.  Gunboat '  Spider,'  during  her 
Service  on  the  South  American  Station.  With, Map.  Fbst  8?o^ 
doth,  50. 

(E.   B.).— FOUB   YEABS    in   aUEENSLAlfl).     With 

Photograph  of  '*  A  Squatter's  House,**  and  a  Golodbxd  Map  (8oale»  64 
.  miles  to  an  inch;  size,  23  inches  by  18)  showing  all  the  latest  Dis- 
ooTeries,  from  private  and  other  sources,  with  the  Agricultural  Disiriote 
and  Gold  Fields  clearly  defined.    Super-royal  16mob  obth,  5s.  6d. 

LAirG.--aXJEENSIiAirD,  ATTSTBALIA,  the  Fntnre  Ootton 

Field  of  Great  Britain ;  with  a  Disquisition  on  the  Origin,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Aborigines.  By  J.  D.  Lamo,  DJ).,  A.M.,  Senior 
Minister  of  the  Scots  Ohurcb,  Sydney,  and  one  of  the  Bepresentatiyes 
of  the  City  of  Sydney  in  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales,  &o. 
With  Two  Coloured  Miftps.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  12«. 

LEES  aadv).— A  FEW  DATS  in  BELOIXnilE  and  EOLLAm) : 

An  Idle  JBook  for  an  Idle  Hour.  By  Ladt  Lbs,  Author  of  '  Dried 
Flowers,'  '  Effie's  Tales,'  &c.  Contents :— Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp^ 
Bruxelles,  Botterdam,  the  Hague,  Delft,  Leydni,  Haarlem,  Amster- 
dam, &0.    Crown  8to,  doth,  is.  6dL 

LEWIS.-The  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE:  Its  6BAMMAB  and 

mSTOBT;  together  with  a  TBEATISE  on  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION,  and  SETS  of  EXEBCISES  and  EXAMINATION  PAPEBS 
for  the  ASSISTANCE  of  TEACHEBS  and  STUDENTS.  B^ 
the  Bey.  Hxnbt  Lswn,  BA.,  Senior  Lecturer  at  the  National 
Society's  Training  Oolkge,  Battersea.  Eourth  Edition.  Foap.  Sro^ 
ckfUiySt. 
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LEWIS.-ENOUSH  ORAUUAB  for  BEOHTirEBS,  in  a 

--  8EBIE8  of  EASY  LESSONS.  By  the  Ber.  Hbkrt  Ixwjb,  BlA^ 
Senior  Lecturer  at  the  National  Society's  Training  College,  Battersea. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Junior  GUunes,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Anthor*s  lurger  Engli^  Qrammar.    Medium  18mo^  price  2d. 

'^—  (J.)-BIO£ST  07  THE  ENGLISH  CESSUS  07  1871, 

compiled  from  the  Official  Betums  and  Edited  by  Jamb  Lswis  (of 
the  BegUtrar-General's  Department,  Somerset  House).  Sanctioned 
by  the  Begistrar-Oeneral,  and  dedicated  bj  permission  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Yice-Presidents,  and  Ckmncil  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Londoii.    Boyal  8fo^  iu  stiff  paper  oofen,  4t. ;  or,  in  doth  boards,  5s. 

IE7  (W.  Cleinent).-The  LAWS  of  fhe  WHSTDS  PBE7AIL- 

ING  in  WESTEBN  EUBOPB.  Part  L  Witii  Syamtic  CJharto 
and  Barograms;  Charts  of  Mean  Tracks  of  Baric  Minima;  of 
Isobarics  in  North-Westem  Europe;  and  of  the  Tracks  of  the  Great 
Depressions  in  August,  1868,  and  January  and  Mardh,  1869.  Demy 
8vo,  doth,  129. 

lOBLET  (X  Lomn,  7.G.S.).'-1II[0TTNT  VESTTVPJS :  A  DE- 
SCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL,  and  GEOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  of 
tiie  VOLCANO,  with  a  NOTICE  of  the  BECENT  ERUPTION,  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  Letters  by  Pumr  the  Younger,  a  TaUe  of 
Dates  of  Eruptions,  and  a  List  of  vesuTian  Minerals^  With  View," 
Map  (printed  in  Colours),  and  Section.    Demy  8vo^  doth,  6$. 

LOHDOH  and  ENTniOirS.-The  mTLTUVL  in  PABVO 

GUIDE  to  LONDON  and  ito  ENVIRONS,  about  25  Miles  Bound, 
^  for  the  Besident  and  the  Visitor.    With  Oeh  Fares,  Prindpal  Omnibus 
Boutes^  Map  of  the  Enyirons  of  London,  Ac.    18mo,  doth,  Is. 

LTTTELTOFS  (Lord)  LECTUBES  on  NEW  ZEALAIH)  and 

the  CANTEBBUBY  COLONT.    6d. 
XANLT.-PEINOIPLES  of  BOOK-KEEPIirO  by  DOTTBLE 

ENTBT,  in  a  Series  of  Easy  and  ProgressiTe  Exercises.  By  Henbt 
Manlt,  Prindpal  Writing  Master  and  Teacher  of  Book-keeping  in 
the  City  of  London  School.   Third  Edition.   Demy  8to,  dotii,  40.  6d. 

MABSH.-OTEBLAND  from  SOUTHAMPTOIT  to  aTTEENS- 
LAND.  By  M.  H.  Mabsh,  MJL,  FJLG.S.  With  Three  Cokmred 
Maps.    Grown  8to^  doth.  Si.  Qd. 

SEABEBT.— A    FIBST    ALGEBRA   for   TTse   in   Jnnior 

Gasses.  By  the  Ber.  B.  Aibav  Mbadxh,  MJk.,  late  Scholar  of 
Emmanud  College^  Cambridge ;  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Bradford 
Grammar  SohooL    Fcap.  8to,  doth,  Is.  6d. 

This  Work  is  suitable  for  preparing  daases  for  the  Uniyenlty  Loeal 
Kiaminaticns^  the  Science  Exammatians^  fta 
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AHTABCnC  SEOI0irS.-<;0irTBIBTTn0irS  to  our  KSaW" 

LEDGE  of  the  liETEOBOLOGY  of  the  ANTABOTIO  BEGION8. 
Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  lisnoBOLOOiGiL  ComaTm. 
Boyal  4t0k  2t. 

ATLAimC  OCEAN.-A  DISCVSSIOIT  of  fhe  UETEOBO- 

LOOY  of  the  PABT  of  the  ATLAKTIO  lying  NORTH  of  W  K. 
for  the  Eleven  Days  ending  8th  of  February,  1870.  ^y  Means  of 
Synoptic  Charts,  Diagrams,  and  Extracts  from  Logs,  with  Bemaiks 
and  Conclusions.  Puuished  by  tlie  Authority  of  the  MsTBOBOLOGiaAL 
CoMMiTTEB.    With  Books  of  Charts.    Boyal  4toi,  fit. 

- —  (North).— CUBBENTS  and  STTBFACE  TEMFERATUBE 

of  the  NOBTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  from  the  Equator  to  LaUtode 
40^  N.,  for  each  Month  of  the  Year.  With  a  General  Cunent  Chart. 
Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  MsmnoLoaiaAL  Comiiittbb. 
Boyal  4to,  2$,  Od. 

UETEOBOLOOT  of  the  ITOBTH  ATLANTIO.    Beport  to 

the  CoimnTEB  of  the  Meteoboloqioal  Offioe,  on  the  Meteorology  of 
the  North  Atlantic  between  the  parallels  of40<' and  50°  N^  as  illustrated 
by  Eight  Diagrams  of  Observations  token  on  board  the  Mail  Steamers 
running  to  and  from  America.  With  Bemarks  fm  the  Difference  in 
the  Winds  and  Weather  experienced  according  as  the  ship's  course  is 
Westerly  or  Easterly,  and  on  the  probable  Causes  of  ^e  Differenoa. 
By  Captain  Henbt  Tothbee,  FBJUS.,  Marine  Buperintendenl> 
Meteorological  Office.    Boyal  8yo^  1<.  ' 

on  THE  WDTDS,  &o.,  of  the  NOBTH  ATLAlTnO,  alonr 

the  TBACKS  of  STEAMEBS  from  the  CHANNEL  to  NEW  TO^ 
Translated  from  No.  8  of  the  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Norddeutsche  See- 
warte.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  fiie  Meteorological  Ccnomittee. 
Boyal  8to^  6d. 

(Sonth).-<;HABTS  SHOWDTO  the  STTBFACE  TEUFE- 

BATUBE  of  the  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  in  each  Month  of 
the  Year.  Compiled  from  Board  of  Trade  Begisters,  and  the  Charts 
published  by  the  Boyal  Meteorological  Institute  of  the  Netherlands. 
Issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  CoiaaTTBi  of  the  XljeraoBOLOGXGAi. 
Offiob.    Folio,  boards^  2t.  6d. 

BABOHETEB  UAHXTAL.— BOABD  of  TBADK  Compiled 
by  direction  of  i  the  MFnooBObOGiOAL  Committeb.  ^y  Bobebt  H. 
Bocyrr,  MA.^  FJLS.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  With 
Blustratiye  Diagrams.   Boyal  8T0b  Is. 

CAFE  HOBN,  &e.-COHTBIBTrnOirS  to  our  ESTOWLEDGE 

of  the  METEOBOLOGT  of  CAPE  HOBN  and  the  WEST  COAST 
of  SOUTH  AMEBICA  Published  hy  Authority  of  the  MiraoBO- 
LOOiOALCoioaTTBB.  With  12  MetcoTological  Charts.  Boyal  4to,  Si.  6d. 

/        vnrnr.maiA r.g  j^j^^  BBTAHi  BOOK  AXn>  lU:^  fWlililgJl, 
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COAST  or  7ISHEBT  BASOMETEB  UAHXrAL.— BOABD  of 

--  ^ADE.  Oompiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Metbobqlooioal 
GoMXiTTEB.  By  BoBKBTH.SooTT,MJL,I>inctor  of  the  Meteorological 
Offioe.    8fo^  6a, 

ISOBABIC  CTrBVES.--On  fhe  USE  of  ISOBABIO  CURVES, 

and  a  UNE  of  GREATEST  BABOMETBIC  CHANGE  in  attempt- 
ing  to  FOBETEL  WINDS.  Illustrated  by  Fourteen  Diagrams  of 
Gales  in  Januanr,  1867,  and  August,  1868, 6o,  With  some  practical 
suggestions  for  Seamen,  and  a  few  Bemarks  on  Buys  Ballot's  Law. 
Bmng  a  Beport  to  the  GomirrrEB  of  the  Metioroloqioal  Offiob.  Bt 
Captain  Henbt  TomBKi,  F^,AJ&^  their  Marine  Superintendent 
Boyal8yo^  It. 

LEEPZIO  CONFERENCR — BEPOBT  of  tbe  PBOCEEDIirOS 

of  THE  METEOBOLOGICAL  GONFEBENGE  at  LEIPZIG, 
Protocols  and  Appendices.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the 
Meteorological  Oommittee.    Boyal  8yo,  1$, 

QTTABTEELT  WEATHEE  BEPOBT  of  the  METEOBOLO- 

GICAli  OFFICE,  with  Pbessurb  and  Temperatdbe  Tables.  Contain- 
ing the  Besults  of  Uie  Daily  Obserrations  made  at  the  seyen  Obeenratories 
established  by  the  Meteorological  Committee  at  Eew,  SrcunrHUBST, 
Falhotjth,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Abmagh,  and  Yalenoia. 

The  Plates  exhibit  the  continuous  registration  of  the  Obserrations,  and 
are  arranged  to  show  at  one  view  the  instrumental  curres  at  each  of  the 
stations  for  five  days,  one  Plate  comprising  Pressuro  and  Temperature, 
while  another  shows  the  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  Wind;  Hcales  of 
Measurement,  on  both  the  British  and  French  systems,  being  giyen  at  the 
sides.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  MsTiOBOLOOZOALCoiaaTTEB.  Boyal 
4to,  price  5$.  each  rart 

The  Parts  for  1869  and  1870,  also  Parts  L,  IL,  and  IH,  of  1871,  and 
Farts  L,  IL,  and  Til.,  of  1872,  are  now  ready. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Journal  shall  appear  regularly  at  intervals  of  three 
months. 

BOXTTES  for  STEAUEBS  from  ADEN  to  fhe  STBAITS  of 

6UNDA  AND  BACK.  Translated  fi;om  a  Paper  issued  by  the 
Boyal  Meteorological  Institute  of  the  Netherlands.  Published  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Metbobou)Gioal  Commiitei.    Boyal  8to^  Od. 

STATIOir  DTSTBTrCTIOnS  for  METEOBOLOGICAL  TELE- 

GBAPHT.    8yo,6dL 

STBOirO  WI]n}S.-An  nrainBT  into  the  OONNECTIOir 

between  8TB0NG  1¥INDS  and  BABOMETBICAL  DIFFEBENCES. 
Being  a  Beport  presented  to  the  CoioinTEB  of  the  MBTBOBOLOOiaAL 
QmcB.    B^BobibtH.8ooitt, BiieetoroftheOfSoe.    BoyalSfo^M 


XEMOntS  of  a  UFE.    Grown  Sro^  doth,  7$. 
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XEDHUBST.— The  FOBEIOVEB  in  FAB  CATHAT.     By 

W.  H.  Mkdhubst,  H.RM.  OonfoU  Shanghai  With  Ooloured  Mapw 
Grown  8to^  doth,  6c 

GoiiTENTS :—  Introdnetorir  —  Position  of  Foreignen —  Chameter  and 
Habits  of  Foreign  Beaidents  —  Miadonariea  —  Gonanla  and  Costoms 
Anthoritiea  —  Gnatoma  of  the  Ohineae  —  Shop  Signa  —  Ad^ertiaing  — 
Mandarin  Yamena  —•  Opinm  Smoking  —•  Infantieide  —•  Eatinff  and 
Drinking  —  Social  Inatitutiona  —  Oorreapondenoe  and  the  Pren  — ^Modea 
of  Sepnltnre  —  Uie  of  the  Written  Obaraoter  for  Deooration  —  Ploper 
Kamea  —  Trayolling  and  Porterage  —  Character  of  the  Chinese  —  Oon- 
dnding  Bemarks  —  And  an  Appendix,  oontaining  a  Specimen  of  Ohineae 
Mnaio,  with  Original  Worda  and  Engliah  Literal  Tranalation. 

HULEE.  -  irOTES   on  fhe  UOSNINO  and  EVENING 

PRAYEB  and  the  LTTANT,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Chriatinn  Teer. 
Adapted  to  the  Beqnirementa  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education.  By  Fbidk.  Miller,  Master  of  the  Mal?em  link  Naiiooal 
SchooL    Fcap  8to,  doth,  la. 

MILUSTT  (Mrs.  Edward).-An  AUSTRALIAN  PABSONAGE; 

or,  the  SETTLEB  and  the  SAVAGE  in  WESTEBN  AUSTBALIA. 
With  Frontispiece.    Second  Edition.    Large  post  8fo^  doth,  12t. 

MIMPBISS  (EobU--CHBIST  an  EXAMPLE  for  fhe  TOTING, 

as  EXHDSITED  in  the  GOSPEL  NABBATIYE  of  the  FOUB 
EVANGELISTS.  Harmonized  and  Chronologically  Arranged,  illus- 
trated by  Fif^-fiye  Enmyings,  printed  on  different  Tinted  Faners  to 
distingmah  the  yF  rions  Ferioda  of  onr  Lord's  Ministrj,  haying  Pioime 
Definitiona  and  Exerdses,  and  a  Map  in  Pocket  Fifth  Edition. 
aoth,  6«. 

XINEBAL  STATISTICS  of  fhe  VNITED  KINGDOM  of 

GBEAT  BBITAIK  and  IBELAND  for  the  TEAB  1871 ;  with  aa 
Appendix.  By  Bobbbt  Hukt,  F.B.S^  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Beoorda. 
Published  by  Order  of  the  Lobdb  Commissionxbs  of  Hn  iLkJKnr't 
Tbeasubt.    JEtoyal  8yo,  2t. 

The  Mineral  Statistics  for  preykms  years  may  also  be  obtained. 

UONOBEDIEN-ENGLAND^S   FOBEION    POUCT:    An 

liiqniiy  as  to  whether  we  shonld  continue  a  Policy  of  Interrention  or 
adopt  a  Policy  of  Isolation.  By  Auovsrua  MoNoniDnnr,  Esq.,  Author 
of  *  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Ihglish  Plantationa.'  down  8yo,  doth, 
28.  6d. 

NAirnCAL  UAOAZINR  New  Series.  Publiahed  Monthly.  !«. 

NEW  ZEALAND  HANDBOOK:  Oontaming  a  New  and 
Accurate  Colotored  Map^  and  giying  a  fiiU  description  of  the  Pro- 
yinces  of  Auckland,  New  Plymouth,  Wellington,  Hawkea  Bay,  Kdaon. 
Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otaeo,  Southland,  Ac.;  with  Tablea  or 
Statistics,  Prices,  and  Wagea ;  the  Land  Begulations;  Instmotiooa  for 
the  Voyaffe,  OMi,  and  Arriyal  in  the  Cdony ;  also  Obseryationa  oa 
New  Zealand  Pursuits  and  Inyestmenti.  Twdfith  EditJoo.  Foux 
8yo,U 
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^thmt  Surfrfj  JttWitatums,  fe 


ASTBOirOHIOAL  OBSEBVATIONS  made  with  Bamsden's 
Zenith  Sector;  together  with  a  Oatalogne  of  the  Stars  which  hare 
been  observed,  and  the  Amplitude  of  the  Oeleetial  Arcs,  dednced  fkom 
the  Obeerrations  at  the  dlfierent  Stations.    4to,  tewed,  7«.  6d. 

ASTBOnOHIOAL  OBSERVATIONS  made  with  Aire/s  Zenith 
Sector,  1842  to  1850.    Oompleted  by  Captahi  W.  Tollahd^  BJl    SOa 

SOHESDAT  BOOK;  or,  The  Great  Surrey  of  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  aj>.  1086.  Facsimile  of  Domeaiay  Book, 
reproduced  by  the  PhotodncogrBphic  Process,  under  the  direction  of 
Major-General  Sir  H.  James,  B.£^  F.R.S.,  by  Her  Majesty's  Command. 
The  following  parts  are  already  pablished,  in   imperial  4to^  doth, 

In  Obkat  Dqmbsdat  Book. 


price 


Bedfordshire    ..     .. 

Berkshire 

Buckingham    ..     .. 
Cambridge  ••       ,, 

Cheshire  and  LsDoashire  w 

Cornwall 

Deibyshire      •• 
DeroniBhire 
Dorsetshire 
Gloocestershire 
Hampshire       ..     • 
Herelbtdshire  •• 
Hertfordshire  «•     • 
Huntlngdoii 

Kent  s 

LMMSMhire  (me  Cheahira 
and  Lspoashire)  . 


a  d. 
8  0 


99 

99 


99 

n 

» 

tf 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


8 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Leicestershhre  and  Batland 

price 
Lincolnshire    ..     ..       „ 

Middlesex „ 

Nottinghamshire  ^  „ 
KorthamptonshirB  •«  „ 
Oxfordshire  ..  ..  ^ 
Butlandshire  (boond  with 
Leicestershire)  ..  ^ 
Shropshire  ••  ..  „ 
Somersetshire  .•  ••  ^ 
Staffordshire 
Surrey  ..  .. 
Sussex  ..  .. 
Warwickshire  •• 
WUtshire  ..  .. 
Worcestershire.. 
Toikshire..     .. 


9,  d. 


••     ** 


99 
99 

•9 
99 
99 
9» 
99 


8 

21 

8 
10 

8 

8 

8 

8 
10 

8 

8 
10    0 

8    0 
10    0 

8    0 
21"  0 


In  LiTTLI  DomsDAT  BooK. 

Essex,  price  16a-Noriblk,  28a— Suffolk,  22ff. 

iVifif  o/oasaiirv&f  (of  o&om),  ITLSa 

Domssday  Book  eompletsb  bound  in  2  fdlumei^  pries  20L 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


L 
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OBDHAVOB  SUBVBT  FUBLZGULXZOVB,  4^ 

OEODETICAL  TABLES.    1  toL  thin  4to^  price  2i. 

JEKTTS ALEU.  —  OBDITANCE   8TJBVET  of  JEBXTSALEH, 

With  KotM  by  Oi^itain  Wilson,  RJB.   Prodnoed  «!  tbe  Oidoanoe  Bur- 
Tey  OCDO0,  Soathainptoii,  under  the  saperintendflnoe  of  Mijor-Genflnd 
Sir  HxRinr  Jaiob,  B  J6^  F  Jt^^  Dinotor. 
The  Sorr^  is  etdd  complete  finr  TwelfC  Oiil]ieee»  or  In  Diviikmi^  m 
loUowi:— 

£   e.    d. 
The  Plans  Mounted,  and  in  a  Portfolio  ••      2  18    0 

YoL  L  Containing  Oaptain  l^^lson's  Notes  on  Jeni- 

salem,  and  Illii8trati?e  Diagrams 2    0    0 

Vol.  II.  Containing  the  Photographs  taken  in  and 
abouttheGty ..        ..      7  14.0 

Total £12  12    0 

The  Plans,  Diagrams,  and  Photographs  are  sold  sepaiatdj.    Detailed 
Lbt,  with  Prices,  poet  firee  for  two  Penny  Stamps. 

IENGTH.-COMPABISONS  of  fhe  STANDARDS  of  LENGTH 

of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Bnssia,  India,  Australia,  made 
at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  by  Captain  A.  R  Cuunu^ 
B.R,  F.B.Sn  under  the  direction  of  Hajoi^General  Sir  Hihbt  Zmmea^ 
B.E^  FJft^.,  Ac,  Cor.  Hem.  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of 
Berlin,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Surrey.  'Published  br  Order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  1  toL  4to,  287  pp.  ana  platea. 
Price  ISt. 

LOTTOH  FOTLE  BASR— An  ACOOTTNT  of  fhe  KEASITBE- 
MENTS  of  the  LOUGH  FOYLE  BASE.  By  Oaptain  W.  IfOLLAaii^ 
B.K    4to,  doth,  20f. 

« 

KAONA   OABTA.— ExKO   John,  aj>.   1316.     Facsimile   of 

Magna  Carta;  Photozincographed  at  the  Ordnance  Surrey  Office^ 
Southampton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Pabsohb*  BJBL, 
FJt.A.S.    Price  U  6d^  with  the  Translation. 

ICAEOINAL  LINES.-Q11  fhe  OONSTBTTCTIOIT  and  TTSS  of 

the  SIX  SHEETS  of  MABGINAL  LINES  for  HAPS  of  any  part 
oftheWOBLD.    Price  U 

^^  The  Six  Sheets  of  Maiginal  lines  are  published,  prioc  6s. 


I  ' 


METEOBOLOOICAL  OBSERVATIONS,  TABLES  for.    Pab- 

lished  separately,  in  1  vol.  royal  8yo^  price  2i.  6d. 

DITTO  taken  at  fhe  Stations  of  fhe  Boyal  EDgineera  in  fhe 
Tean  1868  to  1859.    1  toL  4to,  prioe  lOi.  6d. 

/  WKOUSSAXJi  AND  BXTAIL  BOOK  ASD  HAS  WEiarKli 
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MEIEOBOLOOICAL  OBSESVATIOITS,  taken  at  the  Stationa 
-       oftheBo7alEiigineen^l85&-4.    1  toL  4to,  price  2i.  6ci 

SUTO  taken  at  Dublin.    1  toL  4to,  price  6$. 

SUTO  taken  at  the  Boyal  Enrineera'  Office,  New  Westminster, 
British  Columbia,  in  1860-1.    Fiioe  It. 

HATIONAL  UAinrSCBIPTS  of  ENGLAND.     A  Series  of 

PHOTOZINOOGRAPHIO  FACSIMILES  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  our  National  MSS^  copied  by  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Qoyem- 
ment,  by  Major-General  Sir  Hekbt  /amis,  R.E.,  F.B.S.,  Director  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey ;  with  Translations  and  Introductory  Notes  by 
W.  Baseyi  Samders,  Esq.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Her  Majestjrs  Beoords. 
This  series,  consisting  of  Royal  Charters  and  Grants,  and  the  Letters 
of  Boyal  and  Eminent  or  Bemarkable  Persons,  has  been  selected 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Bomillt,  Master  of 
the  Bolls:  by  Thouas  Duitus  Hardt,  Esq.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her 
Majesty's  Beoords;  and  includes  some  of  the  most  remarkableLOriginal 
Documents  deposited  in  Her  Majesty's  Becord  Office^  together  with  a 
few  from  other  repositories,  including  the  most  perfect  Gbriginal  Copy 
of  Magna  Carta  now  extant.  They  are  not  only  of  the  highest  histori-  . 
cal  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  changes  which  haye 
successiyely  occulted  in  our  language  and  handwriting  bom  the  r^ign 
of  WilUam  the  Conqueror  to  md  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  Fao- 
similes  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  the  Translations  are  inter- 
leayed  so  as  to  appear  opnoeite  to  eadi  page  of  the  Facsimile  of  the 
Origmal  Manuscripts.  The  aeries  is  published  in  Four  Parts,  price 
lOt.  eaoh. 

SCOTLAND.— Photozineographie  Facsimiles  of  National 

Manuscripts  of  Scotland.    Parts  IL  and  HI.    Price  21f.  each. 

Part  I.  out  of  print 

HEILET  ABBET— PHOTOZINCOORAPHED  VIEWS    OF. 

Sixteen  Photogrephio  Views,  &C.,  of  Ketley  Abbey,  including  illus* 
trated  Title  Page  and  Plan  of  the  Abbey.  Photozincograimed  at 
the  Ordnance  Suryey  Office,  Southampton.  Major-General  Sir  Henbt 
Jamu;  B.E.,  FJLS.  (Director).  Price  complete,  in  a  neat  port- 
folio^ 25i. 

These  Views  haye  been  selected  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  applicability  of  the  Art  of  Photozincography  or  Photolithography  to 
the  production  of  illustrations  of  historical  or  descriptiye  works  of  any  kind. 
The  ncgatiyes,  the  silyer  prints,  and  the  photrahicographs  are  absolutely 
imtouched.  The  title  page^  the  plao«  and  the  note  haye  also  been  printed 
hj  pholosincography. 
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OBDITANCE  TBIOOITOMETBIC  AL  SUBVET  of  the  UJNIIED 

KINGDOM.  In  Four  Yolumei,  royal  4to,  illustrated  with  niimermu 
Pkteii  bound  in  doth,  8^  5$.  The  Aooonnt  of  this  Bvamj  is  now 
complete,  snd  may  be  hkd  as  abore^  or  in  separate  Toliuiies  as  imder  :— 

L  THE  PRINCIPAL  TBIANOULATION  of  the  UIOTED 
KINODOM,  with  the  Figure,  Dimensions,  and  Mean  Spedflo 
Grarity  of  the  Earth  as  derived  therefrom.  With  PUte^ 
UlSt. 

APPENDIX  TO  DITTO.— Determination  of  the  Podtioos  of 
Feagbmain  and  HaTerfordwest,  Longitude  Stations  on  the 
great  Europoftn  Arc  of  ParalleL    4to,  prioe  4i.  6dL 

n.  THE  LEVELLING  TAKEN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
With  Plates,  15*. 

m.  THE  LEVELLING  TAKEN  IK  SCOTLAND.      With 
Plates,  10*. 

rV.  THE  LEVELLING  TAKEN  IN  IRELAND.    Price  5$. 

%^  The  Volumes  of  Leyelling  will  be  found  of  great  ralue  to  ell 
Engineers,  Geologists,  and  Scientifio  Persons,  as  they  contain  the  Lines  of 
LcTeli  taken  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  c^yo  the  exact  height  of  every 
Bench  Mark  or  Bolt,  or  other  object  obserrea  above  the  mean  level  of  the 


SnrAL-OBDNANCE  SUBTET  of  SINAI.     This  Surrey  is 

published  in  Three  Parts,  and  sold  complete  for  22/, 
The  PMts  can  also  be  had  separately  as  follows : — 

Part  L  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  AND  ILLUSTBATIONa 
— The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Results  of  the  Survey,  with 
twenty  pages  of  Illustrations.  In  1  Volume,  imperial  foUob 
half-bound,  prioe  4/. 

Ptot  n.  MAPS.— Thii  Part  consists  of  Ten  Maps  and  Sections 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Mount  Sinai,  ana  Mount  Serbdl^ 
mounted  on  cloth  to  fold.  With  portfolio^  price  5^  Single 
Maps  can  be  had  if  required. 

Part  m.  PHOTOGRAPHa— The  Photographs  taken  to  iUns- 
trate  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  are  published  in  8  Vdla., 
half-bound  in  morocco^  prioe  13/.;  or  separately,  price, 
VoL  L.  5/.  59.;  Vol.  II.,  51.  58,;  VoL  HI.,  2/.  lOt.  Any  of 
the  Photographs  (numbering  158)  may  be  purchased  aepe* 
rately  at  the  following  prices,  vir.  those  in  vols.  I.  and  IL^ 
unmounted.  Is.,  mounted.  It.  6dL  each;  those  in  Y6L  ULt 
unmounted,  ddL,  mounted,  Is.  each. 

ONE  EXTRTDEED  and  ELEVEXT  ASDmOITAL  PHO- 

TOGRAPHS  Bxp  also  published,  and  may  be  purchased  separately ; 
price  If.  each  unmounted;  or  Is.  Cd,  mounted. 

STEBEOSCOPIO  VIEWS,  Thirfy-eiz  in  number,  in  a 

Box-Stereosoope.    Price  Two  Guineas. 

JL  JkiaOed  Litt  of  ikg  Phoiographi  and  JM  of  Mapt  tmU  6y  pod  for  2%oo 

Penny  8iamp$, 

/        WSOZSaSLS  AND  BBTAIL  BOOHL  lOSCD  HAS  fCTSi;i;ira,> 
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SPHERE  and  SPHEBOID.— On  the  Bectangular  Tangential 
_^  Projection  of  the  Sphere  and  Spheroid,  with  Tables  of  the  quantities 
requisite  for  the  construction  ot  Maps  on  that  Projection ;  and  also  for 
a  Map  of  the  World  on  the  scale  of  ton  miles  to  an  inch,  with  Dia- 
nams  and  Outline  Map.  Bj  Major-General  Sir  Hsnbt  James, 
B.R,  F.R.Sn  &o.    Prioe8«.6d: 

ST0NEHE17OE,  TIJBTJSACHAir,  CBOMLECHS,  and  SCTJLP- 

TUBED  STONES.  Plans  and  Photographs;  with  Descriptions  and 
Notes  relating  to  the  Dmids.  Also  an  Appendix  on  some  Sculptured 
Stones  recently  found  in  Ireland;  accompanied  by  Plates.  By 
Major-General  Sir  Hbnbt  James,  RE.,  F.A.S.  1  toI.  4toi,  doth, 
price  14s.  6(i 
Photograph  of  Stonehenge  Bestored,  showing  Druidical  Sacrifice  by 
Kight    Price  1«.  Zd,  unmounted ;  Is.  9tf.  mounted. 

PALESTINE    EXPLORATIOir    FTnTD    PHOTOOKAPHS. 

PH0T06BAPHIC  VIEWS  of  PALESTINE,  taken  expressly  for 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  1865,  1866,  1867.  By  Sergeant 
H.  Phillips,  B.E.,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Wilson,  B.E.,  and 
Lieutenant  Wabren,  RE. 

This  beautiful  series  of  Original  Photographs  now  comprises  856  most 
bteresting  Views  of  the  Cities,  Villages,  Temples,  Synagogues,  Churches, 
Buins,  Tombs,  Seas,  Lakes,  Priests,  Pilgrims,  Inhabitant^  io^  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  Jerusalem.  Any  Photograph  may  be  hnd  separately.  Mounted 
on  a  white  board,  size  13  inches  by  11,  price  Is.  6(f.  each;  or,  a  Selection' 
of  14  Photographs,  in  cloth  portfolio,  lettered,  21s.  A  List  of  the  Views 
gimtis  on  application,  or  per  post  for  penny  stamp.  DesoriptiYe  Cata- 
logQB^Qd. 

PALMEE.— The  OEDNANCE  STTSTET  of  fhe  KIirODOU : 

ltd  Objects,  Mode  of  Execution,  History,  and  Present  Condition.  By 
Captain  H.  S.  Palmer,  B.E.    Demy  8vo,  doth,  2s.  6d. 

PABTSn)OE.-The  MAEDTO  of  fhe  AMERICAN  HATIOIT; 

or,  The  Bise  and  Decline  of  Oligarchy  in  the  West  By  J.  Abthub 
Partridge,  Author  of  *  Coalitions  and  Frontiers  in  1860-1;'  *The 
False  Nation  and  its  Basis ; '  *  Democracy,'  &o.   Demy  8yo,  doth,  16f . 

PAUL  (Archdeaoon).-]rEW  ZEALAND  AS  tL  WAS  and  AS 

IT  IS.    With  Map.    Fcap.  8^  6dL 

PEBIOAL  (F.).— The  TEAS  1800;  or,  The  Sayings  and 
Doings  of  our  Fathers  and  Mothers  70  Tears  ago,  as  recorded  in  the 
Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals.  Third  Edition,  Super-royal  Sro, 
lt.6(t 

PEILPOT.-OTnDE  BOOK  to  fhe  OANASLUT  DOUDnOK: 

Containing  full  information  for  the  Emigrant,  the  Tourist,  the 
Sportsman,  and  the  small  Capitalist  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Arthur.  By  Habvkt  J.  rHiUPor,  MJD. 
(Canada),  M.B.C.S.L^  Ac,  late  Assistant-Surgeon  to  Her  ^ee^s 
Foroes  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  With  a  Prefaoe  by  Teoium 
Hughes,  Esq.,  ILP.,  and  a  Cqloobid  Map.  8uper>royal  lOnA 
eloUi,it. 

XDWABB  STAVVOBB,  6  *  7»  OKAJOKCI  QBMA^  %.^.^ 
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BOOKS. 
PLAITS*   (Rev.  J.)  DICTIOITABT   of  ENGLISH   STVO- 

KYMES:  Gomprehending  the  DeriTatkms  and  Meanings  of  the 
Words,  and  the  Distinctions  between  the  Synonymes ;  with  fizamples. 
New  Edition.    Demy  12mo,  8t.  6d. 

PLCBTZ.-MANTJEL  SE  LA  LITTERATVBE  ERANpAISE 

des  XYIP,  XVnP,  et  XIX*  8i^es.  Far  0.  Pueti,  Doetenr  en 
Philosophie.  ancient  Premier  ProfesBeor  an  Ooll^  Frsncais  de  Berlin. 
Seconds  Edition,  Beme  et  Augments    Demy  8fO^  doth,  6s.  6d. 

POOB  BELIEF  IN  DEETEBENT  PABTS  OF  EUBOPE: 

being  a  Selection  of  EsBays,  translated  from  the  German  Work, 
*Das  Armenwesen  nnd  die  Armengesetzgebnng  in  Europaiscben 
Staaten  herausgegeben,'  Yon  A.  Emminghans.  Befised  fy  Eb  B. 
Eastwiok,  03.,  MJP,    Grown  8to,  doth,  7f. 

POPR~A  CLASS  BOOK  of  BUDIMENTABT  CHEMISTET. 

By  the  Bey.  Gsa  Pops,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  OoUege, 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  tiie  Blasters  of  the  Oollege,  HnrstpieEpoint. 
18mo^  stiff  cover,  Od, 

BAUSAT.-PHTSICAL   GEOLOGT  and   GEOGBAPHT  of 

GBEAT  BRITAIK.  By  a.  a  Bavsat.  LL.D.,  F.K8.,  &o.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Surreys  of  the  United  KingdonL  Third 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  Kumkrods  Sao- 
TiONS  and  a  GEOLOGICiSJi  MAP  of  GBEAT  BBITAIN,  fainted 
in  Colours.    Poet  8to^  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

^  * 

**This,  the  third  edition,  has  been  partly  rewritten,  and  contains  mndi  new 
matter.  ....  Hie  preliminary  sketch  of  the  different  formations,  and  of  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  metamorphism  of  rocks',  has  been  much  enlarged ; 
and  many  long  and  important  paragraphs  haye  been  added  in  the  chapters  on 
the  physical  structure  of  Eneland  and  Scotland — ^partly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  coal  question,  partly  on  the  glacial  epoch,  partly  on  the  union  of 
Britain  with  the  Continent  at  yarious  epochs,  and  the  migrations  of  animals 
hither ;  and  on  many  other  subjects.  An  entin  new  chapter  has  been  added  on 
the  origin  of  the  riyer  courses  of  Britain ;  and  large  additions  haye  been  made 
to  the  earlier  brief  account  of  soils,  and  the  economic  products  of  the  yarious 
geological  formations.  There  are  also  many  new  illustraUye  sections,**-— fsrfroel 
from  Pre/ace, 

GEOLOGT  of  NOBTE   WALES.    By  A.  0.  Bamsat, 

LL.D.,F.B.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Snnreys  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  Map  and  Sections ;  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Fossils, 
with  Plates,  by  J.  W.  Salter,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Palnontologist  to 
the  Snryey.    Boyal  8yo^  doth,  18s. 

*«*  This  work  is  published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Gommissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  forms  Volume  IIL  of  the '  Memoirs  of 
the  Geoloiplcal  Snryey  of  Great  Britain.' 

WECOLSSALS  AND  JEtBTAXL  BOOK  AXTD  HAS  ?glEiarKli 
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BOOKS. 
EAVENSTEnr.  -  DENOMIlir ATIONAL    STATISTICS    OF 

~  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  By  E.  G.  Ratbnbtbin,  F.R.G.S.,  &o. 
Topographical  and  Statistical  Department,  War  Office.  Crown  8to^ 
doth,  U,  6d. 

BEADING  DISENTAirOLED ;  or,  Classified  Lessons  in  Spell- 
ing and  Readme.  By  the  Author  of  *Peep  of  Day/  Ac.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Upwardi  of  One  Hundred  and  Fif^  niuBtrationB. 
New  Edition.    Cloth,  lettered,  29.  6(L 

BETNOLDS  (Geo.).— EXEBCISES  in  ABITHMETIC:  with  a 

copious  variety  of  Bills  of  Parcels.  Intended  as  an  Auxiliary  Com- 
panion to  eyery  Treatise  on  Practical  and  Commercial  Arithmetic 
12mo.  doth,  29.  6(f. 

KEY  to  Ditto.    12mo,  2». 

BOBSON  (J.,  BJL).-C0NSTBTJCTI7E  LATIN  EXEBCISES, 

for  Teaching  the  Elements  of  the  Language  on  a  System  of  Analysis 
and  Synthesis,  with  Latin  Reading  Lessons  and  copious  Yocabulanes. 
.  By  John  Robson,  B.A.,  Loud.,  Secretary  of  Uniyersity  College, 
London,  formerly  Classical  Master  in  UniTendty  College  School. 
Eighth  Edition.    12mo,  doth,  it.  6(2. 

CONSTBTJCTITE  OBEEK  EXEBCISES,  for  T^ohing 

the  Elements  of  the  Language  on  a  System  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis, 
with  Greek  Reading  Lessons  and  copious  Vocabularies.  By  John 
RoBSON,  B. A.,  Loud.,  Secretary  of  Uniyersity  College,  London,  formerly 
Classical  Master  in  Uniyersity  College  Schod.    12mo,  doth,  7«.  6d. 

The  plan  of  this  Book  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Author's  *  Latin  Exercises.' 

FIBST    OBEEK    BOOK.     Containing    Exercises    and 

Reading  Lessons  on  the  Inflexions  of  Substantiyes  and  Adjectiyes^ 
and  of  the  Actiye  Verb  in  the  Indicatiye  Mood.  With  ccpious 
Vocabularies.  Beiuf?  the  First  Part  of  the  Constrootiye  Greek 
Exercises.    Second  Edition.    12mo,  doth,  8s.  6(2. 

BTTSSELL-BIABBITZ  and  the  BASaUE  COVSTTBIES. 

By  Count  Henbt  Russell,  Member  of  the  Geographical  and  Geo- 
logical Societies  of  France,  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  Boci^t6  Ramond, 
Author  of '  Pan  and  the  Pyrenees,'  &c.    Crown  8yo^  witii  a  Map,  6t. 

SCHOOIrBOTS*  LETTEBS  for  COPTIirG  and  DICTATIOIT : 

bdng  a  Series  of  Lithographed  Letters  on  Subjects  interesting  to 
School-Boys,  with  Remarks  on  the  Essentials  of  Good  Writing,  &o. 
Second  Edition.    Large  poet  Syo,  doth,  2s.  6cr. 

SCHOOL    PUNISHMENT     BEOISTEB.  -  The    LONDON 

SCHOOL  REGISTER  of  PUNISHMENTS.  Designed  to  meet  tiie 
Reauirements  of  School  Boards^  fta  Fcap.  folio^  stiff  boards^  doth 
back,  2s.  ed, 

SCHOOL  BEOISTEB-HALBBAKE  BEOISTEB  of  AT- 

TENDANCE  and  STUDIED.  Designed  for  Priyate  and  Middle* 
ClatB  Sohoola.    Demy  8to^  ooloured  wrapper,  Sd, 


L 
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BOOKS. 


SOHOOL  SEOISTEBS.-The  DITBEAX  SCHOOL  BEGIS- 

TEBa  By  the  BeT.OAiroirOBOMwxLL,M.A^  Principal  of  St  lifurk's 
CoUego,  Cbeliieft.  «,  4, 

1.  Admission  Register  for  500  Karnes 10 

2.  Class  Register  for  Lsrge  Sohools  (50  Names) 0    7 

8.  Class  Rexister  for  BmaU  BohooLi  (84  Names) Off 

4.  General  Register  or  Bmnmary,  for  Two  Tears 10 

LONDON    CLASS-BEOISTEB    and    SITUMABT    OF 

ATTENDANCE  and  PATMENTa  Ruled  and  Printed  for  52  Weeks. 
A  New  and  Improved  Edition.  Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  tie 
**8peoial  Minnte  of  the  0>mmittee  of  Connoil  on  Edooation."  Bj 
William  Rige»  F.R.G.8..  Author  of  the  *C1ass  and  H(»ne-Le88(m 
Book  of  English  History/  fto.    Fcap.  Iblio^  Is. 

SCOTT  (J.  B.).-The  7AMILT  GUIDE  to  BKXTSSELS :  Com- 
prising Hints  upon  Hiring  Houses,  Furniture,  SerrantSy  Coat  of 
Living,  Education,  and  the  General  Information  necessary  for  a  Fanoily 
purposing  to  reside  in  that  dty.  By  J.  R.  Soott,  of  Brussels,  Crown 
8T0,  cloth,  gUt,  4f. 

8IUMS.-The  FIRST  SEC  BOOKS  of  the  ILIAD  of  HOMES, 

Translated  into  Fourteen-8y  liable  Verse,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  and 
a  Map  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  Age.  Designed  as  a  Reading  Book 
for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  8imm8|  li.A^  Ozoiu, 
Vicar  of  Esoot,  DeTon.    Demy  8to^  cloth,  7s.  6dL 

SKEEN.-ADAII*S  PEAK:  LEGEND ABT, TRADITIONAL, 

and  HISTORIC  NOTICES  of  the  SAMANALA  and  SRI-PADA; 
with  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Pilobimb*  Routb  fbok  Colombo 
.  TO  THs  Sacbed  FooT-FRnrr.  -By  Wiluam  Sxkek,  Member  of  the 
Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  With  liap.  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  lOf.  6d. 

— <- SOITNTAIN  LIFE  and   COFFEE  CXTLTIVATIOir  in 

CEYLON;  a  Poem  on  the  ILNUCELES  RANGE,  with  other  Poems. 
By  William  Skeen,  Member  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society     Fcap.  4to,  doth,  7«. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETT.-JOTJSirAL  of  fha  STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY  of  LONDON.  Published  Quarterly,  price  5i.  Complete 
Sets,  from  the  Year  1888  to  December,  1872,  can  be  had,  with  General 
Index  up  to  1862,  price  22/.  12«. 

8T0CairELEE.-A  FAIOLIAE  HIST0B7  of  the  BRITISE 

.  ARMY,  from  the  Restoration  in  1660  to  the  Present  Time,  indudlng 
a  Dcbcription  of  the  Volunteer  Movement,  and  the  PtogreM  of  the 
Volunteer  Organization.  By  J.  H.  Stooquelbb,  Author  of  an  *Illu§- 
trated  Life  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington/  •  The  Military  EncydopsBdia,* 
«The  Old  Field  Officer,'  'The  British  Soldier,'  'The  Volunteer^ 
Handbook,'  Ac.    Crown  iio,  doth,  21i. 

SULLIVAir   (Sir  Edward,   Bart).— TEN    CEAFTEBS  on 

SOCIAL  REFORM.    Demy  8to,  doth,  prioe  5i. 

/ : , : 
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BOOKS. 
sirLLITAir  (Sir  Edward,  BartX-FBOTECTION  to  NATIVE 

-. .  INDUSTRY.  By  Sir  Edwabd  Sulutan,  Bart.,  Author  of  'Teii 
Chapters  on  Social  Reform.'    Demy  8vo^  cloth«  5s. 

GoirrENTS. 

Growth  of  Trade.  —  Free  Trade  and  Free  Ports.  —  Com.  —  Special 
Interests.  —  Prorlucer  and  Consumer.  —  Unfair  Competition. — Labour.  — 
Cotton.  —  French  Treaty.  —  Board  of  Trade  Statistics. — Reciprocity. — 
Causes  and  Remedies. 

Appendix.— The  Worsted  Trade  and  the  French  Treaty— Intoxicating 

Liquor  the  National  Curse. 

gYMOHS.-BRlTISH  BAINPALL,  1872.  The  DISTRIBU- 
TION of  RAIN  over  the  BRITISH  ISLES  during  the  TEAR  1872, 
as  observed  at  about  1700  Stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
With  REMARKS  on  VARIOUS  EXPERIMENTS,  MAPS,  and 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  Compiled  by  G.  J.  Symonb,  F.M.S.,  F.R.BS., 
Member  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society,  &a  Demy  Svo,  dotli, 
5s.  [PMished  AnnuaUy, 

BAIN:    HOW,   WHEN,   WHEBE,    and  WHT  it   is 

'  MEASURED;  being  a  Popular  Account  of  Rainfall  Investigations. 
With  lUustmtions.  By  G.  J.  Stmoks,  F.M.S.,  Editor  of  *  British 
Bain&lV  &c  This  work  is  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose— to  be 
a  manual  for  the  use  of  observers,  and  to  provide  the  pnblio  ai  large 
with  an  epitome  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained,  and  their  application 
to  the  wants  of  civilized  life.  It  also  contains  interesting  particulars 
of  the  Bainfall  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Post  Svo,  doth,  2s. 

The    MONTHLY    METEOBOLOOICAL    UAOAZINE. 

Vols.  I.  to  YL     Demy  8vo^  doth,  price  5s.  each.     Published  in 
Monthly  Parts,  id.  each. 

EEOISTRATION  FOBHS.— Forms  for  One  Year,  with 

Instructions,  in  stiff  cover,  2s. 
Forms  for  Five  Tears,  with  Instructions,  half-bound,  7s.  6cf. 

BABOMETEB  DIAOBAUS.— Set  of  12  for  One  Year.    U. 

TAYLEB.— The  NATIONAL  TAXES.  The  History,  Pro- 
gress, and  Present  State  of  the  Bevenues  of  England  derived  from 
Taxation,  and  their  Expenditure.  By  Wm.  Tatleb,  Esq.,  F.S.S.. 
Author  of  *The  History  of  Taxation  in  England.*  Crown  Svo, 
2s.6<l.  ' 

TOOOOOD   (Mr8.).-SmFLE   SKETCHES   from   CHUBCE 

HISTOBY,  for  YOUNG  PEBSONS.    New  Edition.    18mo.  doth, 
ls.6dL  ■■■- 

YICTOBIA,  The  BBITISH  "  EL  DOBASO."  Showing  the 
advantages  of  that  Colony  as  a  field  for  Emigmtion.  Bv  a  Colonist 
of  Twenty  Years*  Standing,  and  kite  Member  of  a  Colonial  Legislature. 
With  Two  Coloured  Views  and  a  liap.   Buper-royal  16mo,  cloth,  6$.  6d. 

WALLACE'S  (W.)  MINEBAL  DEPOSITS.— The  Laws  which 

Begulate  the  Deposition  of  Lead  Ore  in  Mineral  Lodes.   Illustrated  by 

an  Examination  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Mining  Districts  of 

Alston  Moor.  With  Map  ana  numerous  Coloured  Plates.  Laigedemy 

.  8vo,  cloth,  25$. 
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BOOKS. 
WEBBEB.-THE  KAIETEUB  FALLS,  BBITISH  GUIAlf  A. 

THE  £SSEQUIBO  and  POTARO  RIYKBa  Witli  an  Aoconot  of 
a  Visit  to  the  recently-diaooTered  Kaieteor  Falls.  By  Lisgt.-Golosiel 
Webber,  2iid  West  India  Begiment.  With  Hap  and  Frontispieoe, 
and  DeacriptiTe  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  tioiana.  Grown  Sro,  cloth, 
4«.6c£. 

WELD. -HINTS  to  INTENDINO  SHEEP  FABHEBS  in 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  Fredeeick  A.  Weld,  New  Zealand,  Member 
of  tlie  House  of  Bepiesentatifes^  fto.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Luid 
Begulations.    Fcap.  Sfo,  Sd. 

WHITAKEB.-Tlie  OEOLOOT  of  the  LONBON  BASlk. 

Part  L  The  Ghalk  and  the  Eocene  Beds  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  Tracts.  Bv  W.  Whitakeb,  BA.  Fkurts  by  H.  W.  Bnmow. 
F Jt.S.,  and  T.  McK.  HuoBES,  M JL    Boyal  8to.  cloth,  18f. 

*^*  This  work  is  published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioiiers  of 
Her  Msjssty's  Treasury,  and  forms  Yolome  IV.  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Sarrey  of  Great  Britain.' 

WILEnrS-The  GEOLOGY  and  ANTiaiTinES  of  the  ISLE 

of  WIGHT.  By  Dr.  £.  P.  WiuuMs,  F.G.8.,  &o.  To  which  is  added 
the  Topography  of  the  Island— so  condensed  ss  to  gi?e  all  that  is 
useful  to  the  Tourist  <— by  Jobk  Bbion.  It  is  illustiated  by  aa 
elaborately-executed  Relieyo  Map  of  the  Island,  coloured  geologically; 
by  numerous  finely-engraved  geological  sections;  and  by  a  fine  litho* 
graph  in  colours  of  the  teaselated  pavements  of  the  R<»nan  l^la  latelj 
discovered  at  Garisbrooke.    Super^royal  8vo,  doth,  7s.  6(2. 

WTATT.-EEFLECTIONS  on  the  FORMATION  of  ARMIES, 

with  a  VIEW  to  the  BE-ORGANIZATION  of  the  ENOLI8H 
ARMY.  TogeUier  with  a  TRANSLATION  of  the  AROHDUKE 
ALBREGHrS  celebrated  Pamphlet  on  the  <  RESPONSIBILITY 
in  TIMES  of  WAR.'  By  Gaptain  W.  J.  Wtatt  (UnattaehedX 
formerly  of  the  Radetzky  Hussars,  Author  of '  A  Political  and  Hilitaiy 
Review  of  the  Austro-Italian  War,  1866,'  &a    Royal  8vo^  stitched,  3a. 

A  POLITICAL   and  MILITARY  HISTORT   of  the 

HANOVERIAN  and  ITALIAN  WAR.  With  Haps  and  Flans. 
Royal  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  POLITICAL  and  MILITARY  REVIEW  of  fha 

AUSTRO-ITALIAN  WAR  of  1866,  with  an  Account  of  the  Gari- 
baldian  Expedition  to  the  Tyrol :  a  Review  of  the  Future  Policy  of 
Italy,  and  her  Present  Financial  DifiicultieB.  With  Photogiaphio 
Portrait  of  the  Archduke  Albrechi    Demy  8vo^  doth,  6$. 

TOTING. -READABLE   SHORT-HANB-SELF-TAXTOHT: 

Being  a  System  by  which  people  can  teach  themselfes,  write  tho 
longest  word  without  lifting  the  pen,  read  what  they  write,  and  oor- 
respond  with  friends  at  home  or  abroad  on  pleasure  or  business.  It 
embraces  a  double  set  of  vowels,  with  Liquid  Consonants  grafted  on 
the  other  letters ;  together  with  a  Diaobam  of  Dors,  and  a  Combination 
of  Words  in  most  familiar  use  into  ready  sentencei.  The  whole  finming 
a  Stbtem  of  Readablb  Shobt-Hahd,  Shobtihid.  By  Hubdo  YoraOi 
Dem/  12mo,  boards^  2#.  6dL 
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CATALOGUES 

ISSUED  BY 

« 

EDWARD    STANFORD, 

6  ft  7,  CHABnrO  CBOSS,  8.W. 
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1.  ATLASES  and  MAPS.— General  Catalogue  of  Atlases  and  Maps 

published  or  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  deluding  the  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Pbms 
•     engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Thb  Socibty  POt  THE  Dippusion  OP 
UsBPUL  Knowlsdgb.    New  Edition. 

m 

8.  BOOKS.— Selected  List  of  Books  published  by  Edward  STANFOEa 
4.  LONDON  and  its  ENVntONS.— Selected  List  of  Maps  of  London 

and  its  Environs  published  by  Edward  Stanford. 

6.  OBBNANCE  IffAPS.— Catalogue  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  published 

under  the  superintendence  of  Major-General  Sir  Hbnry  Jambs,  R.E.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ordnance  Surveys.    Price  ^ ;  per  post,  fd. 


f  6.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  of  GBEAT  BRITAIN  and  IBE- 


United  Kingdom. 

8.  ADHntALTY  CHABTS.— Catalogue  of  Charts,  Plans,  Views,  and 
Sailing  Directions,  &&,  published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  TaiT 
Admikaliy.    soo  pp.  toyvX  8vo.    Price  3#. ;  per  post,  3#.  yt, 

9*  INDIA — Catalogue  of  Maps  of  the  British  Possessions  in  India  and 

other  parts  of  Asia,  with  continuation  to  the  year  187a  Publbhed  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India,  in  CoundL  Post  free  for  Four  Penny  Stamps. 

10.  XDTTCATIONAL.~Select  List  of  Educational  Works,  published  by 
Edward  Stanford,  including  those  formeriy  published  by  Var  it  &  Cox.. 

U.  XDTTCATIONAL  WOBKS  and  STATIONERY.— Stanford's 

Catalogue  of  School  Stationery,  Educational  Works,  Atlases,  Maps,  and  Qobes, 
with  Specimens  of  Copy  and  Exercise  Books,  &c. 

18.  80HOOL  PBIZE  BOOKS.— List  of  Works  spedaUy  adapted  for 

School  Prizes,  Awards,  and  Presentations. 

14.  BOOKS  and  MAPS  for  TOURISTS.  —  Stanford's  Tourist's 

Catalogue,  containing  a  List,  irrespective  of  Publisher,  of  all  the  best  Guide  Books 
and  Maps  suitable  for  the  British  and  Contbental  Traveller;  vrith  Index  Maps  to 
the  Government  Surveys  of  England,  France,  and  Switzeriand. 

17.  OLEABANCE  0ATAL0GX7E.— Stanford's  Clearance  Catalogue 

of  Standard  and  Poj^Iar  Books,  Atlases,  &&,  offered  at  a  oonsklerable  reduction 
fibm  the  published  pnoes. 

18.  STATIONEBY*— Samples  of  General  Stationery,  with  prices  attached. 

%*  With  the  ejcoepdon  of  those  with  price  affixed,  akiy  of  the  above  Citifegiifi  can  be  had 
.  gratis  00  AppUcatioa ;  or,  per  post,  for  Penny  Stunp. 
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